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HOW STRANGE IT WILL BE! 


By Frank E. Houwipay 


How strange it will be, love—how strange 
when we two 
Shall be what all lovers become 
You, frigid and faithless, I cold and unt: 
You thoughtless of me, and I careless ot you 
Our. pet names grown rusty with nothing to 
b— 
Love’s bright web unravelled, and rent, and 
worn through, 
And life's loom left empty 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


ah, hum! 


How strange it will be when the wichery goes, 
Which makes me seem lovely to-day 
When your thought of me loses its couleur de 
rose: 
When every day serves some new thought to 
disclose 
When you find I’ 
day nose, 
And wonder you could for a moment suppose 
I was out of the common-place way 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


ve cold eyes, and an every- 


How strange it will be, love—how 
when we meet 
With just a chill touch of the hand! 
When my pulses no longer delightedly beat 
At the thought of your coming, the sound of 
your feet- 
When I watch not your going, far down the 
long street ; 
When your dear, loving voice, now so thrill- 
ingly sweet, 
Grows harsh in reproach or command— 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


strange, 


How strange it will be, when we willingly stay 
Divided the weary day through! 
Or, getting remotely apart as we may, 
Sit chilly and silent, with nothing to say, 
Or coolly converse on the news of the day, 
In a wearisome, old married-folks sort of way ! 
I shrink from the picture-—-don’t you? 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


Dear love, if our hearts do grow torpid and 
old, 
As many others have done; 
If we let our love perish with hunger and cold, 
If we dim all life’s diamonds, and tarnish its 
gold, 
If we choose to live wretched, and die uncon- 
soled, 
’T will be strangest of all things that ever were 
told 
As mere ning under the sun! 
me, 
How strange it will be! 


HOW TO TREAT LACE CURTAINS. 


a the time for house-cleaning now draws 
ve mn, housekeepers will no doubt ap- 
some directions for cleansing | 
curtains, under which they will con ont 
very nearly as good as new. Alter sh nakii 

the dust out of them thoroughly soak the m 
whole day in pure, cold water; 
if very much soiled, you may be obliged to 
repeat the They can 
be washed carefully rubbed gently and 
pressed and squeezed with the hands, but on 


, 


prec ate ace 


at least one 


process several times 


no account should they be rubbed on a wash 
board, ‘They need boiling, or at least scalding. 
They must dry before being starched, and 
when dry is a good time to mend them, 


should they need it. Clear starch, well boiled, 
should be used, and there is a great danger of 
making them too stiff. They ought to hang 
in very limber folds; as nearly like the way 
they hung when new as possible. Gum 
arabic, when obtainable, is much to be pre 
ferred to starch for all such fabrics, as it im- 
parts a freshness and crispness like new goods, 
After starching, they should be hung to dry 
upon asheet over the line. When a little 
more than half dry, fold them together, end 
to end, and pin them with great care upon 
a sheet which has previously been tacked 
smoothly to the bare floor, or pinned to the 
carpet. Pin the sides of the curtain first, 
smoothing out toward the centre, watching 
that there are no wrinkles in the sheet, and 
being careful not to stretch, at any time the 
centre of the curtain. Place the pins at the 
edges near enough together that the curtain 
must dry in a straight line. Examine closely 
while drying, to see if they are drying straight, 
and if not, change the position of the pins, 
Another plan, more economical of space, is 
to pin a sheet tightly around a broom handle 
and roll the curtain smoothly and evenly 
around it, the ends of the curtain being first 
pinned to the end of another sheet, and both 
sheet and curtain wound together. It will 
take two persons to do this, in order to keep 
the edges even 
— “o- 

LONGFELLOW’S LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER’S WISH. 

There is a right cle sver story told of one of 
the little granddaughters of the poet Long 
fellow, now first given in print. The Rev. 
Phillips Brooks was visiting in Cambridge not 
long since at the house of Mr. Dana, the son- 
in-law of Mr. Longfellow. The famous 
preacher had questioned the two grandsons as 
to their intentions when they grew up to be 
men, when the one tiny little daughter came 
into the room, and nestled close to the large 
heart of Dr. Brooks. Sitting him on his mas- 
sive limbs, Dr. Brooks laughingly asked the 
little maid “And what are you going to be 
when you are a@ woman?” Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation came the reply: “I hope to 
be a mother.”’ And doubtless to the little tot 
the laughter that followed her quaint an- 
swer will always be surrounded with mystery. 
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Syylee Ladies’ Whole Back, without bones, - 1. 3s 
on Laced Back, Boned fant only. c 
ned front and t ‘ 
610, Misses! Whole Back, a Bones, - ia - 1 2 
- 1.75 
621; Children’s—without Bones, ass « 
631, Infants’ . = 


Address GEO. FROST & CO. - 


HE Equipoise Waist has been before the 
public too many years to 
growing po f Lege pa ne ey from anyone, 
wing popularity of waists to take the place of corsets makes 
it worth one’s time to consider the merits of the different styles, 
The Le is a perfect substitute for the corset and it is espe- 
apted for women who are slender and not fully developed. 


I heartily endorse this garment, AN N I E _ EN N ESS M 
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ILLER. 


Directions for Measuring: 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist, over 
dress, and give it to us in inches 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state 
age of child, ‘ 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to 
le ™ more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid 

on receipt of price, and if not myn pw 1 will exchange or 
refund the money, if returned in good 
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29 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Homes, and Te stimonial | Companion.” 








Are Simply tnfallible. 


(f)* DAUGHTER, MARY 
1 CECILIA BRUNOLD, 
A afflicted with the worst cas 


of eczema ever seen by the ¢ 
who treated her. She was liter 


4 ¢ COV d from head to foot with scabe 
4, E These physicians tried their best t 
4 cure her. but I belli tl y 
3 pi only ¢ nt r} 
“44 tie xperimenting for over ten m 
/ 
iif ee eee 
7 child gi rs 1 I did not 
nea to pursue. My wi 
her, after we had paid all 
afford for medical treatment, to a 
medical college where there wer 
some twenty or thirty doctors as 
sembled, but the case baffled them 
ull. My wife had to go every day, 
and sometimes twiceaday. In fact, 


her did not 


ppenbaegr casio if there was 


the medicine they gave 





:in it, it was changed so often by orders of 


y am i Sea teahe t The latter part sone y, after every- 
‘a  # = t had failed, and patience and money were both 
~ = exhausted, I made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 
a CutTicuns Remepies. I did so, and now I can say that my 

= daught 8 cured, sound in health, and well, to the surprise of 


wa hundreds. 
“S The druggist, Mr. If. M. Krueger, corner Chauteau and 


Ewing Avenues, who sold us the Cuticuna Remeptes, is as much astonished as any of us. The Cutt 


, 


CURA REMEDIES have worked a complete cure, and we have used but a little more than three fourtha 


of a bottle of Cuticura Ty 
I am ready at any time to make a 


’ 
SOLVENT, and a proportionate amount of CUTICURA and CUTICURA SOAP, 
fidavit that my daughter had the worst case of cezema, as the 


doctors ail admw‘t, ever seen in this city, and that she has been cured solely by the Cuticurna REME- 


DIES, after the best physicians and remedies failed, 


I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who hast child similarly afflicted, or any per 
son who is troubled with askin disease, that he may see for himaclf what your Curicuna REMEDIES 


have done. I do this in gratitude for the cure that has been effected in my child’s case 


CHAs. B. BRUNOLD, 


(,uticura PRe cme edies 


2005 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and curing every specics of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, and BLOOD, and hur blotches, 
eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, whether 





simple or scrofulous, the CuricurnA REMEDIES are y infallible 


CuTIcuRaA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 


the skin and sealp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 
restores the hair, Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 
diseases and baby humors, It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pim 


spot, or blemish. Curicuna RESOLVEN’, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 


and poisonous clements, and thus removes the CAUSE. CuTicurnaA REMEDIES are the only infallible cura 
n and blood disease, from pimples to ser ifula. 
d chemists throughout the world Price 


CuticurnA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. 


tives for every form of ski 
: CUTICURA 


rinta at 


Cuticurna RemepIes are sold by drug 


CUTICURA BOAP. 25 cents 5 Prepared by 


50 cents per box; 
PoTTER DruGd AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


Re Send for “ llow to Cure Skin Diseases,”’ 


PLES, black-heads, red, ro igh, « et ed, am 
oily skin prevented by Curicura S« 


The Gurney Heater stlll remains at the head and is 
everywhere acknowledged the KING OF HEATERS. 

Is economical, simple and durable; cannot get 
out of order; is free from dust and most healthful; 


308TON, MAss. 


o4 ~ 8, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials 


Ses 














HOT-WATER HEATER 
AND RADIATOR. 


maintains an even temperature and excels all 
others wherever shown. 

The Gurney Radiator is speciaily designed and 
constructed for hot-water circulation. Positive 


circulation is guaranteed. 
GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 163 FRANKLIN STREET, Cor, CONGRESS, BOSTON, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 55 JOUN STREET, Cor. GOLD. 


CO. 


MASS. 


SELLING AGENCIES 


Curcaco, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 47 and 49 S. Canal St. 
CHARLESTOWN, S. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 and 20 Hasell st 
PORTLAND, Or,, and TACOMA, Wasi., Wm. Gardner & Co, 
COVINGTON, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 
SPOKANE FALLS, Ww ASH., Falls City Plumbing and Heating Co, 


INGA PREMIUM $1.00 STAMPING OUTFIT 


| wie Outfit contains a Tube of INGALLS’ Stamping Paint (used for Stamping Plush, Velvet and Dark 
Goods), Stamping Brush, Box Powder, Pad, Book of Instructions for Stamping, and INGALLS’ 1890 
Peron UE OF STAMPING PATTERNS, and a tine assortment of FULL-SIZE STAMPING PATTERNS. 
Rosebud Alphabet of 26 letters — Size 2 inches high. 
A fine assortment of designs for ROPE EMBROIDERY 
Flower designs of JUNE ROSES — CHRYSANTHE 
MUMS DAIsivs, ete. All the patterns in this Outfit 
are FULL-SIZE. We have not room to givea listof 
them all. We send this Outfit by mail, postage paid, 
for $1.00. Have You Seen INGALLS?” 


FIOME MAGAZINE? 


LIDA and M.J. CLARKSON, editors. Itis a Finely 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Ladies, Its leading 
features are: Easy Lessons in Art— Fancy Work 
Artistic Novelties Brush Studies, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—Home Needlework and Crochet, 
Household Decoration Domestic Helps for the 
Home — Answers to Queries, etc. Single Copies 15 
Cents. $1.00 per Year. ‘ 

SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you this 
Premium $1.00 Stamping Outfit—a Six Months’ 
Subscription to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, and 4 
Colored Studies by LIDA CLARKSON, all for @1.2%. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


The ELKHART CARRIAGE & | HARNESS MFG. co. 


_ Deals Direct with Consumers at Wholesale Prices =a 


And Has Donethisfor 16 Years 
Every buggy sold by dealers has sev- 
eral dollars added to the manufactur- 
ers price. We save you this. We 
ship anywhere in the United 
States with privilege to examine 
before buying.We pay freight 
charges both ways if not «at- 
isfactory. Wemakea fullline 
of fine work in 
Buggies, Surries, Phae- 
tons, Carts and Harness. 
pour ¥ 48-page Illustrated 
Jatalogue FREE. 
” address, GCc.B. Fe 


Send for “How Rest to Heat our 
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NE bright September 

morning, a_ small, 

very neat old lady 

might have been 

seen busily engaged 

in locking the outer 

door of a house in 

the somewhat retired 

village of Bilbury. 

The house, small 

and neat, like its 

mistress, looked 

rimly forth across 

a tiny door-vard, gay with such hardy and 

brilliant blooms as had refused to yield to in- 

cipient frosts. On the steps sat a big, gray cat, 

the slitsin his cold, green eyes fiilated, even 

beyond their early morning wont, with evi- 

dent wonder and dismay. Clearly that door 

had not been locked from the outside within 

the utmost stretch of his memory. What 
could it mean? . 

That it meant something serious was evi- 
dent, for, when his mistress turned from her 
rather protracted wrestle with the door, her 
sweet, puckered old face expreseed a mixture 
of anticipation and regret, slightly tinged 
with timid awe, but, withal, dominated by an 
evident determination to carry her point, 
whatever it might be, which must have struck 
any bystander capable of being amused or 
touched. Big Tom was capable of neither; 
he could only disapprove. Some people and 
some cats are very much alike. 

The old lady felt her pet’s mental attitude, 
as evidenced by his bodily one. She slipped 
the shiny, worn key beneath the mat (every 
family in Bilbury was in the habit of secret- 
ing its door-key under its doorsmat, and 
every other family knew it), took up a black 
leather satchel that stood waiting beside her, 
and turned, apologetically, to the man of the 
house :— 

“Tommy,” she said, stroking his rough, 
gray head in a deprecating way, “I’m sorry 
ter leave ye,—I’m proper sorry ter leave ye,— 
but Isaac an’ me alwus said we'd go, an’—an’ 
I will!” 

The hand that had sought to pacify Tom 
was suddenly withdrawn, to seek a pocket- 
handkerchief, yet, even while its owner 
dried her eyes, her litUe pointed chin took on 
a doubly resolved pucker. 

“There’s meat an’ milk in the shed for ye, 
Tommy, plenty on’t; an’ I’ll be back again 
Thursday evenin’, if nothin’ happens. If ye 
want anything more, there’s that old rat in 
the cellar; ye ha’nt caught him yet. Good- 
bye, Tommy.” 

But Tommy would not say good-bye. He 
shook his tail, and turned off in a huff; while 
the old lady, thus given the cold shoulder, 
turned avay too, and went slowly out at the 
white gate and down thestreet. It was early; 
if any of the neighbors were stirring, they 
were all in the kitchen end of their houses. 
No one noticed or spoke to her till she reached 
the dingy, little flag station from which, three 
times a day, stray passengers could be con- 
veyed to the junction, five miles away, there 
to make such connection as they might with 
trains on the main line. The station-master, 
aman with just enough regular employment 
to prevent his doing much of anything, 
opened his dull eyes almost as widely as the 
cat had done. 

‘Goin’ ter the 
alone?’ 

“Yes. sir,” replied the old lady with reserve, 
"i be.” . 


city, Mis’ Fosdick—all 


The man continued to eye her, steadily and 
doubtfully, while he handed out a ticket and 
she paid for it. The withered hand, in its 
black mitt, nevertrembled; but, as it touched 
his, in making the exchange, he felt it 
strangely cold. 

“Ruther an onexpected start, aint it?’’ he 
queried cheerfully, shifting the bright silver 
pieces she had given him from one dirty palm 
to the other. 

“No, sir,” she answered, as quietly as before, 
“T’ve been expectin’ to go for some time.” 

She turned away, and he dropped the money 
into a drawer; but his face still wore its 
doubtful look, and, presently, as he stood be- 
side her on the platform, while the short 
freight-train wijh its red caboose steamed 
slowly up, he ventured one last remark : 

“Lemme see, Mis’ Fosdick, ye ha’nt never 
travilled on the cars afore, have ye?” 

His tone said, ‘‘Hadn’t you better think 
twice before you do it this time?’ But the 
answer came as quietly as before— 

“No, Mr. Stephens, I never have. Good 
mornin’ sir.’’ And she stepped toward the 
train, which was coming toa stand still in 
compliance with the request conveyed by a 
very dilapidated flag. 

He could but help her up the high, awk- 
ward steps and hand her satchel after her; 
but the look of doubt intensified to one of 
disapproval av the red caboose disappeared 
among the pines at the river bend, and he 
shook his head us much as Tom had shaken 
his tail. 

“Jake's folks don’t know it, I'll bet a cent. 
What in time’s set the old woman out ter 
sneak off that way?” 

Meantime the old woman, sitting on the 
hard, shiny cushions of the jerky car, was old 
no longer. She was young Lucy Ives, the 
prettiest girl in Bilbury, and she was setting 
forth along the brightest pathway that ever 
opened before a willing woman's feet. No, 
she was not Lucy Ives either; she was Lucy 
Fosdick, now; for was not handsome Isaac 
Fosdick sitting there beside her? And had not 
Parson Babbitt pronounced them man and 
wife two hours ago? There was her new 
black satchel under the seat, and there was a 
certain little hair-trunk somewhere on top 
with the driver. Ike and he had stowed it 
away carefully, aud they were rolling along 
the river road to Bickford as fast as Bill 
Hankin’s best team could take them; the 
woods and fields looked greener and more 
sunshiny than she ever remembered to have 
seen them before, and a glad, new life, with 
all the thunder-heads of possible trouble or 
care below its wide horizon line, lay stretch- 
ing out before them. 

On and on. The coach jounced a good 
deal ; could it be that she was getting tired al- 
ready? To-0-ot ——to-0-ot toot—toot! 
Lucy Fosdfck sat up and rubbed her eyes. 
Alas! the cheeks she touched were wrinkled 
ones, and the hands were thin and wrinkled 
too. Ike was no longer beside her. Bill 
Hankins, and his fast team, had long since 
been out-trotted by Time, and a shrieking 
iron horse was whirling one lone, old wo- 
man along to the great, strange, bewildering 
city. 

Whirling it seemed to her, when, aftera 
long, tedious wait at the junction, she took 
her place in the crowded car, though it was 
slow enough, even for a way train. 

It was late afternoon when the train drew 
heavily into the great, echoing station, where- 
in, to her poor old ears, which had 
ouly huown sweet, country sounds for ifty 
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ears, pandemonium seemed to have 
roken loose, and, with one accord, 
to be charging down upon her. 

“It’s all differ’nt,’’ she murmured, 
making her weary way along the inter- 
minable platform, “an’ Isick aint here. 
I’most wish I hadn’t’a come.’ Fora 
moment the little black bonnet 
drooped ; but it was lifted again with a 
tremulous, quaint defiance. 

“He allus said he would, an’ Iwill!” 
And grasping .the satchel tightly, as 
though to stay herself upon the con- 
tact with something that had outlasted 
change, she looked up, with a deter- 
mined air, into the strange, eager faces 
of twenty clamorous hack men. One 
of them slipped out from behind the 
bar and took the satchel from her 
hand. 

“You want to go somewheres, don’t 
you, mum? Where do you want to 
go?” 

“Be you the _ stage-driver?” she 
queried innocently. The man’s eyes 
twinkled, but he answered, gravely 

enough: ‘Well, yes, I drive a kind of a stage. 
Whereabouts did you want to go?” 

“Is—Is the Astor House stan’in’ yet?”’ 

She looked wistfully and beseechingly up at 
him, as if mutely beseeching him not to sa 
no. The man, without clearly understand- 
ing why, was 
touched,or, as he 
put it to himself, 
felt ‘tall kind of 
queer like.” 

“On y @s, 
mum!” he re- 
plied with sus- 
picious _cheeri- 
ness, “that’ll 
stan’ as long as 
New York does, 
I reckon. But 
it’s a terrible 
long ways down 
town; hadn’t 
you better go 
somewh eres 
nearer?” 

“No, I must 
vo there. I’m 
dretful glad [ 
kin,’’ she added, 
huskily. “I ain’t 
been in the city 
this fifty years, 
you see, an’ 
there's a deal 
gone since then. 
1 didn’t know 
but that might 
ha’ gone too.” 

There were 
tears of relief in 
the anxious eyes 
as she sank back 
upon the _ soft 
cushions of the 
carriage. Now 
that the strain 
of uncertainty 
was over she 
felt strangely 
weak. She 
scarcely stirred 
during all the 
long drive down 
town. Even her 
eyes grew tired 
of watching the 
endless rows of 
buildings and 
the seething 
crowd of faces 
that hemmed 
her in on every 
side. 

“It’s no use, 
she thought at 
last, closing 
them wearily. 
“Tt’s all terrible 
strange. Every- 
thing’s dif- 
fer'nt, an’ | 
don’t seem to 
care for’em now 
Isick ain’t here.” 

It wasa very feeble, tired old lady that the 
kindly driver set down at last on the steps of 
the Astor House. He said a few words, pri- 
vately, to the porter who took her satchel, 
guided her to the ladies’ parlor, and sum- 
moned a chambermaid. 

“This old lady wants 4 revi,” he said to 








the latter, passing on the hackman’s iuforma- 
tion, ‘an’ I guess you'd better see to her a 
little. She seems pretty well played out.” 

“Give me No. 45, if yecan,”’ put in the old 
lady, eagerly. “I’ve had that room afore,” 
she hastened to add, seeing the look of sur- 
prise on their faces. “Played out” she cer- 
tainly was. She could scarcely climb the 
broad, low stairs, and of so wearily 
along the corridor that the good-natured 
chambermaid was fain to offer her her arm 
for support. 

“Are ye goin’ to put me in No. 45?” queried 
the sweet old voice, tremulously, as they went 
past door after door, along a way which be- 
gan to seem strangely familiar, like places 
which one has seen in aaden, 

“No, ma'am, not 45,” replied the girl, cheer- 
ily, “that’s taken. Forty-seven is the num- 
ber.’ And she displayed the shiny tag de- 
pending from the big brass key which the 
clerk had given her. 

“Oh!” said the old lady in meek disa 
a ee “I’m sorry fer that! I wasin 

1opes I could have the same room ag’in. 
It’s only for this once, ye know, an’ Isick an’ 
me had it afore; fifty year ago.” 

“I’m sorry too, then,’ said the plump 
chambermaid, sympathizingly. “But it was 
taken yesterday. There’s a young couple in 
it. I guess they ain’t been married ver 
long; an’ she’s as pretty as a picter. You'll 
ase ber goin’ in and comin’ out, I shouldn’t 








wonder. Your room’s right opposite.” 

“As pooty as a picter,”’ repeated the old 
lady, musingly. “That’s what Isick said I 
was. Ye wouldn’t b’lieve now, that my hair 
was oe yalleronc’t, would ye?” as the girl 
thoughtfully and kindly removed the queer 
little black bonnet from the tired head. 





[ don’t know,” replied the other, dubious 
ly eyeing the thin, gray hair she had uncov 


ered: and, then—for there was something 
about this curious little old woman which 
touched her unwontedly—she added softly 


‘The truest things is hardest to believe some 
times, an’ your hair’s fine an’ pretty now 

“Thank ve, dear,”’ said the old lady. “Ye're 
proper good to me. Now I'll just set here an 
rest a spell. You can call me when tea's 
ready, if ye like. An’ just leave the door 
open. Maybe the young lady’ll come out 
by embye As pooty as a picter,—as pooty 
as a picter,’’ she repeated softly to herself 
rocking quietly back and forth in her chair 
while the chambermaid's retiring footsteps 
echoed more and more faintly along the cor 
ridor. And then, somehow, the world and its 
troubles faded gently from her, and the old 
country lady sat there, fast asleep, amid the 
whirl and roar of the unheeding city 

When she woke it was dark; the gas was 
lighted in the corridor; and in the opposite 


No. 45 


doorway of 

Golden-haired, blue-eyed, in 
soft, clinging robes of gray —she seemed to be 
gazing back, across the chasm of fifty years, 
upon herself as she had stood once in that 
self-same doorway, waiting for Isaac to come 


doorway —the 
stood a Vision! 


there 


and take her down to tea. Quick steps 
sounded near and nearer. A young man, tall 
and strong as ever Isaac had been, came along 
the corridor, and the Vision brightened at his 
approach. He held out for her acceptance a 
bunch of delicate, fresh rosebuds, and she 
fastened them at her belt. 

Then they locked the door of 45, turning 
the same key, perhaps, which Isaac and she 
had turned half a century before, and passed 
slowly on, together, out of sight. 

When the plump chambermaid came to 
summon her charge to tea, she found the 
door closed, and within a little, old lady, sit- 
en | alone in the dark, whose face looked 
withered and pale when the light once more 
fell upon it from the gas-jet in the hall. 

“I guess I don’t care much fer tea, after 
all,”’ she said, wearily. ‘I'd ruther go to bed. 
Would you mind unlockin’ the carpet-bag, 
dear, an’ gettin’ out my things? feel all 
queer-like, somehow, an’ my feet’s so numb 
an’ cold it don’t seem’s if I could stan’ up 
long enough ter undress.”’ 

wo hours later, when the golden-haired 
bride“and her husband came back, Marcia, the 
chambermaid, stayed them at the door. 

“I hate ter bother ye, ma’am,” she said, 
“but the peer old body opposite is like ter be 
down sick, I’m afraid, an’ not asoul in the 
house belongin’ to her. By all I can make 
out, she come here, fifty years ago, on her 
weddin’-tower, an’ she’s here ag’in now, be- 
cause ‘Isick,’ whoever he was, said they’d 
keep their golden weddin’ here. But he'd ha’ 
done better if he'd held his tongue till the 
time came, for now he’s dead an’ cleared 
out, an’ left her ter keep it all alone, poor 
thing! Not that there’s much danger of her 
doin’ it, neither, fer she looks more like a fu- 
ner'] than a weddin’, this minute. Ye see 
she wanted 45, because they had it then, an’ 


findin’ it ockerpied, an’ you an’ him so like’ 


her an’ Isick, has kind of upset her, an’ her 
mind’s a littlewanderin’. Maybe if you come 
in, and spoke to her, it’d do some good, fer 
she does nothin’ but talk about you an’ him, 
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an’ her an’ Isick, till my own head s like to 
turn with hearin’ it 


he bride looked up at her husband, a ‘ 
looked down at het flhey were so young 
and so happy that th story of the poor, old 
lonely woman who had known and o ived 
i like happiness, touched them deeply 
eT dear said the y iw man ently 
You can help her if any one n And so 
the Vision, quitting his arm floated softly 
through the opposite Goorw iv and appeared 


at the old lady’s bedside 

Che bride of fifty years—old and wrinkled, 
and gray looked up into the blooming face 
of the bride of a week, and faintly smiled 


‘*As pooty as a picter, she said softly. 
That's what Isick said He's gone to get 
me a@ posy You've got a posy, too And 
her tired eyes wandered admiringly to the 
roses in the young girl's belt Then a 
troubled look crept over the withered face 

‘They can't give me 45,” she said, sadly 
I don’no as I'd ha’ come if I'd knowed 


that. Isick alwers said we'd have it ag’in, an’ 
so ld gotfter reck’nin’ on’t.  Isick’s comin’ 
back directly,” she said—her mind beginning 
to wander once more—‘‘an’ then he'll see to 
it. He’s gone to get mea posy.” And again 
the eyes sought the roses. The young bride 
bent over and kissed the old one, without a 
word ; then she took the flowers hastily from 
her belt, laid them softly into the cold, thin 
hands that seemed to lie strangely helpless, 
and went back to her husband with he 
bright eyes full of tears. 

“Jack,” she said, coaxingly, when she had 
told him all, “would you mind very much 
letting her have our room ?” 

“Mind!” exclaimed Jack. ‘I feel as if we'd 
been trying to cheat the old lady out of her 
rights. What's a two-days’ occupancy in the 
face of a fifty years’ claim? Of course she 
shall have it; get her right in here. I'll help 
if you like. Only, Dot, take warning! Don't 
you go to cutting any such capers, fifty years 
hence, when I'm— -elsewlhiere.”’ 

For all answer Dot bestowed upon him a 
hug that might have insured his being ‘‘else- 
where”’ pretty speedily had her muscle only 
equaled her good will, and went back to the 
opposite room. Marcia was watching her 
charge with solemn eyes. 

““T think we'd best get a doctor to her, 
ma'am. It’s my belief she’s had a stroke. 
She acted dreadful helpless when I was put- 
tin’ her to bed; an’ just see here!" And the 
girl gently lifted one of the cold, quiet hands. 
It lay limply in hers, and fell heavily down 
again as she relinquished it. The patient face 
had become more pinched and pale even in the 
few moments of Dot's absence, but the eyes met 
hers expectantly as she came to the bedside. 

“Forty-five is all ready for you now,” said 
the little bride, “and my Jack will carry you 
ever. It was a mistake our having it; this is 
our room.” 

“Are ye sure, dear?” What a light came 
into the dim eyes! “I thought there must ha 
been a mistake somehow. Where's Isick?”’ 

“You must let us take care of you a little 
while. Isaac isn't here now; but I think 
he’ll come—before very long.’ How the 
sweet young voice trembled! 

“Oh, yes, he’ll come. He's only gone to 
get me a posy. I think I'll goto my own 
room now, if you please, dear,” ; 


lo her own room she went, carried in Jack 
Hazard s strong arms They had turned the 
as down low, and placed the little hair 

ink where her eyes could most easily rest 
ipon it. She noted all with a happy face 
ind then closed her eyes and lay quite still 
ind qui 

Che doctor, when he came, ratified Marcia’s 
verdict She has had one shock, and muy 
very likely have another. If she has any rel 
tives they had better be sent for 


Her relatives is all needles in 
put in Marcia, tersely, “‘an’ there's no sharps 
umong ‘em, neither, ['ll be bound, or they 
wouldn't ha’ let the poor old creatur’ run this 


haystacks 


rig! I guess you'd as good call me 4 rela 
tive. I'll take care of her to-night, anyhow 
Nancy'll take my place. 

“What name did she enter in the book’? 


queried the doctor, gravely, though his eyes 
twinkled. 

** Book! repeated Marcia scornfully 

There ain’t no name entered her head but 
Isick,’ let alone enterin’ the book 

The doctor turned a little more decidedly 
toward Mrs. Hazard. 

Have you made any search? 
itayain Marcia cut him short 

Search? Good Peter, yes, 
erything. There ain’t no 
without it's tattooed on her somewheres 
There's just a ticket with Bilbury on't, an 
those brass nail letters on her trunk.’ 

The doctor directed his scrutiny to the ar 
ticle indicated. Fifty years of quiet attic re 
ose and moths had noticeably thinned the 
pair of the quaint receptacle. It was bald, so 
to speak. the three big letters, picked 


he began 
+ 


searched ev 
name about her 


sut 


out in brass-headed nails upon its cover, 
gleamed defiance to time under the slender 
as jet. 

a ee 

I’s fer Isick: I know that much,” said 
Marcia, decidedly. “That name’s be'n well 
drummed inter my head gut what N. F. 
stands fer—without it's New Foundland 


beats my powers,” 


‘N isfor Newton, probably,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘Isaac Newton. But that doesn't tell 
much. Well, I must go. Vl call again in 


the morning, madam,” he added, . bowing to 
the pretty bride, with evident approbation. 
“The patient’s im good hands, I see.’ And 
with a different, but not unappreciative nod 
to Marcia, he quitted the room. 


Marcia’s eyes followed him admiringly. “ It 
takes a medical man, or a lawyer, don’t it?’ 
she said. “I never once thought of Isick 
Newton—fer all I've read about him, too. He 


was the feller that found out things tumbled 
if ve let goon ’em. Well, tother Isick’s 
found it out, too, by this time, I shouldn't 
wonder, His plan’s tumbled bad. He'd bet- 
ter ha’ held on. However, he didn’t, an’ I’ve 
Mrs. Isick ter see to. It’s a queer world! 
You'd best go to bed, yourself, ma’am.” 

Mr. Poole, the Bilbury station-master, pac- 


pot 


‘ing his lonely platform, at an early hour next 


morning, found his stroll suddenly arrested 
(Concluded oun page 29.) 


Spring 
Medicine 


“ For a first-class spring medicine my wife and I both 
think very highly of Hood's Sarsaparilla. We both 
took it lastspring. It did us a great deal of good and 
we felt better through the hot weather than ever before. 





It cured my wife of sick headache, and relieved me of 


a dizzy, tired feeling. We shall certainly take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla again this spring.” J. H. PEARCE, Supt. 
Granite Railway Co., Concord N. H. 
* Hood's Sarsaparilla gave me new life, and restored 
me to my wonted health and strength’’ 
WILLIAM H. Cioven, Tilton, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Overcomes that extreme tired feeling caused by change 
of climate, season, or life. Its peculiar toning, purify 
ing, and vitalizing qualities are soon felt throughout 
the entire system, expelling disease and giving quick, 
healthy action to every organ. It tones the stomach 
creates an appetite, and rouses the liver and kidneys 
Thousands who have taken it with benefit, testify that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla “‘makes the weak strong,”” Be 
sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“A year ago I suffered from indigestion, had terrible 
headaches, very little appetite: in fact, seemed com 
pletely brokendown. On taking Hood's Sarsaparilla 
I began to improve, and now I have a good appetite, 
and my health is excellent compared to what it was. I 
am better in spirits,am not troubled with cold feet or 
hands, and am entirely cured of indigestion.” MINNIE 
MANNING, Newburgh, Orange County, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


if you make up your mind to try Ho@"'s Sarsaparilla 
do not be iuduced to take any other. 

** In one store the clerk tried to induce me tobuy their 
own instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. But he could not 
prevail on me to change. I told him I knew what 
Hood ’s Sarsaparilla was, I had taken it, was perfectly 
satisfied with it,and did not went any other.” Mrs. 
ELLA A. GoFF, 61 Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 

“T take Hood's Sarsaparilla as a sprihg tonic, and I 
recommend it to all who have that miserable tired 
feeling.’ CC. PARMELEF, 239 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared anly by 
Cc, T HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Spring 
Niedicine 


Is a necessity with nearly ever ody. D 


ter various impurities accumulate jin the blood, as a 
consequence of close confinement in poorly ventilated 
tenements, stores and workshops, or too high livi 
, the blood 


unable to sustaingthe various organs of the body which 


Mherefore when the milder weather come 


need additional strength. and the consequence i that 
tired feeling,” billiousness, sick headache, possibly d 
pepsia. or the appearance of some blood disorder. & 


popular hi 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


secome at this season that itis nov 1 


v generally admitted 
to be the Standard Spring Medicine. It tho: 
oughly purifies and \ 


italizes the blood, creates a good 
appetite, cures billiousness and headache, overcome 
that tired feeling, giv 


and live 


es healthy action to the kidne 
to the whole body 


it this 


and impart a feeling of 


health and strength. Try spring 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dandeiion, 
Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries, and 
other well known vegetable remedies, in such a pee 

iiar manner as to derive the full medicinal value of 
each, It will cure, when in the power of medicine 


Scrofula, salt rheum, sores, boils, pimples, all humor 


dyspepsia, billiousness, sick headache indigestion, ge 


eral debility, catarrh, rheumatism, kidney and liver 


complaints 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


‘My son wasafflicted with the worst type of scrofula, 
and on the recommendation of mny druggist I gave him 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. ‘To-day he issound and well, not 
withstanding it was said there was 


in Illinois to effect a cure.” 


notenough medicine 
J. CHRISITAN, Ilipolis, 1 

** My wife suffered from sick headache’'and neuralgia 
After taking Hood's Sarsaparilla she wa 
lieved W. RK. Bass, Washington, Ohio. 


+ much re 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has a 


diseases never equalled by any other preparation 


record of cures of w 
Ihe 
most severe cases yield to this remedy when other 

have failed to have the slightest effect. Hiereditar 

scrofula, which clings to the blood with the 
tenacity, is cured by this peculiar medicine. 
remarkable cure 
title of 


Scrofula ‘and other, b 


greats 
Its many 
have won for Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 


‘The greatest bloodepurifier ever discovered,” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My daughter afflicted with 
sore neck from the time she was 22 months old till she 
became six 


Mary was serofulou 


years of age. Lumps formed in her neck 
and one of them after growing to the size of a pigeon 

year We 
gave her Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when the lump and all 


eve, became a running sore for over three 


indications of scrofula entirely disappeared, and now 
she seems to be a healthy child J Nau 
right, N. J 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has had 
headache, 


S. CARLILE 


remarkable success in curing dyspepsia, sick 
heartburn, sour stomach, and similar trou- 
It gently 


gestive organs, creates a gow 


bles but surely tones the stomach and di 
xl appetite, cures sick head 
ache, overcomes drowsy, feeling and mental depression 
[t also acts upon the kidneys und liver, rousing these 
important organs to health Now 


to take Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“For 


uetion. is the time 


five years I was sick every spring, but last 
year took Hood's Sarsapurilla and have not seen a sick 
Milton, Mass 

“TI wish to state the benefit 
Sarsaparilla. 


day since.” G. W,SLOAN 


Hood's 


pring for 


I derived from 
used it in the 
that I 
and strength after using one bottle. 
me of sick headache.’ Mrs. F. 
Woodstock, (Ct 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met peculiar and unparalleled success at home 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., where 
itis made, that whole neighborhoods are taking itat the 
same time. more of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla than of all other sarsaparillas or blood 
purifiers, 
country, as the superior curative powers of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla become known. Be sure to get Hood's. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“T have been subject to bad spells of sick headache 
for a number of years, and could get nothing to help 
me for any length of time until I took Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine, though it relieved me from the 
first, I continued the use until I had @nished six bottles 
I have not had the sick headache since.” Mrs. N. EF 
KING. wife of Judge D. S. King, Wilmington, Ohio 

Many others give similar testimony 


I have three 


years for debility and can say gained in flesh 


It has also cured 
ANDREWS, South 


Lowell druggists sell 


The same success is extended all over the 


‘I have for a long time been using Hood's Sarsa 
parilla, and believe me, I would not be without it- A 
a spring medicine{it is invaluable.” FE. A. 
130 Ontario Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $. 
by C. IT. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


RHODES 


Sold by all druggists. Prepared only 
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AN ASCENSION LILY. 


By Lee C. Harsy. 


“T’HROUGH the winters cold it rested 

In its bed of soft, dark earth. 
Waiting patient for the sunshine 
Which would cal! it into birth. 


Then, like love to life, the spring time 
Brought glad messages of bloom, 
And the flower sprang forth gladly 
From its deep and silent tomb. 


Grew in slender, graceful beauty, 

Stem of green and buds close sheathed ; 
Waiting that mysterious summons 
Which on Easter morn is breathed : 


Christ has risen! every blossom 
Opens to the sun’s embrace, 
Freighting all the air with perfume, 
Filling all the world with grace 


For the tall Ascension Lily 
From its chalices of snow, 
Whispers of the Resurrection 
And the season's ebb and flow 


So it is that round their altars 
Priests entwine its sacred flowers, 
And the little children love them, 
While the maidens in their bowers 


Sigh and murmur, softly smiling, 
‘ Farewell winter's snow and rain 
Soon the summer shall be with us 
Lo, the Lilies bloom again !”’ 


For the Easter joy-bells’ clangor 

Wakes the Lilies into bloom— 

Bringing with them sun and spring time, 
Risen from the winter's tomb! 


oo 


HOW TO ACT BEFORE THE CAMERA. 


ADVICE FROM A VETERAN PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By A. BoGarvus. 


N standing “behind a 
forty years, my experience 


\.5 has been somewhat exten- 
sive. After the parents 
their children, and, then 
avain, the grand children. 
Three generations with all 
the changes of time and 
growth. From the little “tot,” just old enough 
to havea “will” or a “won't” of its own— 
when it required great skill and diplomacy on 
the part of parent as well as operator to get 
even a passable picture—to the aged grand 
parent in his dotage, all these have passed 
before and through my camera, 

From this experience, some advice, we]l ob- 
served, may be beneficial to somein getting a 
successful picture. 

Most important of all is that you go only 
to an operator of acknowledged skill and 
taste, and one who shows taste in his pro- 
ductions. Itis not well tosuppose that every 
man who has a camera can make a picture. 
He may make an impression, but it is a picture 
you desire. There is as much difference in 
operators as there is between a horse-chestnut 
and a chestnut horse. 

As you go tothe sky-light do not tell the 
operator “you had just as soon go to the den- 
tist.” He has heard that remark until it has 
become a by-word in the profession. Do not 
tell him you “know it will not be good and 
you are sure it will look horrid’’; such con- 
clusions in advance will only discourage him. 
Try and show your good humor by telling 
him you expect something nice, and, if he is 
possessed of any manly feelings, he will do 
his best from the encouragment he receives 
from his sitter. 

If you wish a certain pose, tell him, and 
get his opinion on that pose. Let himuse his 
taste in the matter, if he has any, and if he 
has none, don’t go to him. 

Dress as you are accustomed to do, and as 
your friends see you. Many ladies are inclined 
to overdress when getting a picture; that is, 
they dress foreffect, and it generally results 
in so much damage to the picture. Do not 
disguise yourself eitherin dress or in the mode 
of wearing the hair. A gentleman once 
spoke to mein regard to making a picture of 
his wife. She came at the appointed time. 1 
had never seen her before. The picture was 
delivered in due time, and was a success in 
execution. He gave me his opinion as fol- 
lows:—“Your execution is well done, but it 
has no value to me as her hair was arranged 
as I had never seen it before, and as I never 
wish to see it again.” 

The time was when the photographer re- 
quired certain colors in dress to produce good 
effects. Now, with experience and the im- 
provements in chemicals, these restrictions 
are removed, He can photograph white as 
wellas black. The capable artist prides him- 
self on his ability to show the most delicate 
and elaborate lace-work on the bridal dress. 

With these restrictions no longer necessary, 
I would say—wear your most becoming dress. 

Blue and pink will photograh white. 

Purple will appear many shades lighter 
than it is in reality. 

Red and deep yellow appear black, or nearly 
SO. 

Strong contrasts in dress or trimmings will 
will give a gaudy effect. 

Subdued and quiet colors make the neat 
picture. For exampleseethe pictures of nuns, 
or the lovely pictures of Quaker ladies. 

The operator of taste will not fill your pic- 
ture with accessories or sky-light furniture. 
One of the famous New York photographers 
in making the picture of a titled foreigner 
who was very homely, put in so much furni- 
ture that her face was the least prominent 
object in thepicture.. Perhapsin this instance, 
1t was well,as the eye caught everything 
rather than her face. ~ , , 





“~~ 





camera” for upwards of 


with all kinds of people’ 
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Women do, and should, study to be graceful 
in bearing at all times, and this accomplish- 
ment will comein good stead when having a 
picture made. A very stiff person .will say 
“Now all my pictures look stiff,’ and while 
she is telling you, her arms are straight at her 
side and her fingers rigid. The operator sees 
in an instant that the case is hopeless. The 
next sitter is graceful in every movement, and, 
if he is wise, he will not attempt to improve 
on perfection. Ordinarily the effort of a plain 
person to assume the look and pose of a 
tragedienne,only makes the picture ridiculous. 
Be yourself, and do not attempt to be a Ristori 
or a Modjeska. 

There is an old saying “Fine feathers 
make fine birds,’’ which may be true; but, un- 
fortunately, a handsome face does not always 
accompany fine clothes. A lady in elegant 
and costly dress expects a picture equal to her 
standing in wealthy seciety. But the camera 
does not discriminate; it copies the face be- 
fore it, and the lady is disappointed. Her 
friends will (aside) laugh that she should 
have expected anything different. The lady 
plainly yet neatly dressed will ofttimes make 
a prettier picture than Mrs. Lofty in all her 
finery. 

Again, as to impression: Look as you al- 
ways do. The attempt to put on an extra- 
ordinary expression for the oceasion, has 
spoiled many a picture. The instantaneous 
plate is a grand thing in the hands of the 
operator of judgment; he can snap the shut- 
ter when he sees the natural expression, and 
before his sitter has assumed an expression 
for the occasion. This is desirable, and, to the 
person of good sense, is satisfactory. 

Remember, the photographer is not to make 
your looks; he is to copy your looks, He will 
endeavor to execute it to the best advantage ; 
but it must be as you are, and net as you 
would like to be. I once made the pictures of 
one of our venerable judges and his wife. 
The proofs of the judge were satisfactory, but 
the wife thought her looks too old. The 
judge said, ‘‘ Mother, it is very perfect; if you 
had expected a pretty picture you should 
have commenced thirty years ago.”’ 

Complaints by women of their pictures being 
“too old’? are numerous. I only remember one 
where the complaint was “too young.’’ 

I cannot conclude these few words of ad- 
vice to women, when sitting for their portraits, 
better than’by saying briefly : 

Dress simply and becomingly ; 

Act in your natural manner ; 

Be yourself; 

Then, if the operator be a good one, you 
will get a satisfactory picture. 


SUNSET ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


By Mary J. HoumMes. 


UP the Nile, where the 
stars which look down 
upon the empty tombs 

7 of the Pharaohs shine 

=e with so great a_bril- 

~ liancy that one can al- 
most read by their light, | have seen sunsets so 
gorgeous that even the yellow sands of the 
great desert seemed all aglow with the colors 
of crimson and gold shooting up from the 
western sky to the zenith like the auroras near 

the North Cape. But never have I seen a 

sunset like the one on the Bosphorus, which 

comes back to me now more vividly than any- 
thing else which I saw in the strange oriental 
city of Constantinople, half Asiatic and half 

European. We were standing on the deck 

of the Behera, which was to take us to 

Athens. The city was still shrouded in the 

gloom of a wintry sky, for it was February, 

and the wind blew sharp and chill from the 

Black Sea to the Marmora, through the Bos- 

phorus on which we were sailing. But it was 

our last look at a place we might never see 
again, and we staid outside in the cold, watch- 
ing as far as we could see it, the muddy Golden 

Horn and the long bridge which crosses it. 

Then, with a thought of the coming night and 

the tossing sea which we were entering, glan 

cing at the clouds above us, where rifts of light 
began to show themselves, followed by patches 
of blue and salmon, which increased in size 
and intensity until at last there was spread out 
around us the grandest panorama of sunset col- 
oring it has ever been our fortune to witness. 

In front, to the west, the sun was going 
down—dying, as the old Egyptians used to 
think, and, in dying, unveiling its face for a 
farewell look at the world it was leaving. But 
it was behind us, on the city that the glory 
lay—the gorgeous, golden light, falling on the 
grand palaces of the Sultan and on the gilded 
dome of St. Sophia, which, from its height of 
180 feet, looked like a great ball of fire, and 
shed its brillianey upon the windows below 
until they, too, blazed in the reflection, as if 
all the many lamps and candies inside the 
huge building had been lighted for a gala 
night. Beyond St. Sophia the minarets of the 
mosque of Sultan Achmed and of Suleiman, 
the Magnificent, cut the sky, bathed in the 
crimson sunshine which shone through the 
tall cypress trees and upon the old Seraglio, 
and tinged the water below its walls with a 
hue like blood. 

And now the heavens were all aglow, and us 
the rainbow colors deepened and the windows 
of Seutari came into view, the whole city 
looked as if watch-fires had been kindled on 
all its hills in honor of some great victory, and 
that behind each pane of glass in palace and 
humbler dwelling a candle had been placed. 
Even the’stolid sailors working at the ropes 
paused a moment in their work to look at that 
magnificent picture, which soon began to fade, 
for the sun had gone down and with its going 
the domes and minarets lost their bright color- 
ing—the candles went out behind the window 
panes, and the tall cypress trees looked black 
against the old Seraglio over which darkness 
was gathering so fast; Stamboul, Galata, and 
Scutari were lost in the twilight; the fires 
went out upon the hills; the night wind blew 
cold across the deck ; the blue ye gre was 
behind us; we were on the sea of Marmora, 
and that glorious sunset was gone forever 
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AN EVIL OF AMERICAN DAUGHTERS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


3. 
Ga, BEAUTIFUL younglady 
Ubi Ha asked me recently if I 
- = liked her new hat as well 
as one she had been wear- 





ing previously. 
: Truth compelled me to 
say that I did not. 

‘“* Naither do I, and it is 
all mamma's fau)t,” she exclaimed, while an 
irritated expression dashed all the beauty from 
her face‘ as a whirlwind of dust covers the 
beauty of a rose tree. 

“You never saw such a wonmn as mamma is 
to shop with,” she continued. ‘The very first 
thing I try on, she exclaims ‘Oh, that looks 
lovely on you,’ and she never ean discriminate 
and choose, and so | buy the first one I look 
at, and after I get home I find I do not like it 
at all. I told mamma to-day how I despised 
this hat, and that it was all her fault!” 

“What did she reply?” I asked. 

“Oh, she said she was always in fault—for 
my misfortunes according to my way of look- 
ing at, and then she had an injured air, and, 
of course, it was no use talking about it, so | 
came away.” 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” I inquired, 
“to stop and analyze your mother's feelings 
and motives toward you? You are her only 
daughter, and she has always worshipped 
you. You are always beautiful in her sight. 
She can only wish to please you, and to save 
you trouble. She can have no desire toannoy 
or disappoint you. From your cradle to the 
were me day she has had no wish but for your 

4 eon and success Night after night she 
has been broken of her sleep to watch and 
care for you. It was the proudest hour of her 
life when she saw you developing into a beau- 
tiful young woman. What do you suppose 
can be her feelings now when she hears you 
speak such sharp, sarcastic or selfish words as 
you have just related to me? How poorly re- 
paid must she find her life ef devotion, how 
inexpressible must be her sense of disappoint- 
ment!” 

“IT never thought of that before,’’ said the 
young lady soberly. 

I begin to think that the average American 
daughter “Never thought of that.” 

Last summer a friend of mine occupied a 
room at a fashionable seashore resort, next to 
one used as a parlor by one of the belles of 
the season, and her mother. 

My friend had first observed the two ladies 
in the dining-room, and on the verandas, 
where the mother’s devotion to her beautiful 
daughter was marked and noticeable. An in- 
difference to this devotion and an occasional 
expression of petulance marred the beauty of 
the daughter's face in the eyes of my friend. 
Had this beauty become absolute ugliness when 
she heard the young lady’s manner of speech to 
her parent through the thin walls which sepa- 
rated the two rooms? 

“T have been so worried about you, dear,” 
said the loving mother one day when the 
daughter returned from an unusually long 
equestrian excursion, “I was so afraid some- 
thing had happened to you.”’ 

“T wish you would not make such a fool of 
yourself,” was the hateful daughter's reply. “I 
guess | know enough to take care of myself 
if | am out of your sight.” 

“Do take this shawl, dear; it is so damp on 
the veranda,”’ urged the mother as the daughter 
went out of the room later in the day. 

“You attend to your business and I will at- 
tend to mine,” was the reply of the belle as she 
slammed the door behind her. 

A few moments later she was dispensing 
smiles to a circle of butterfly adorers, not one 
of whom would have sacrificed an hour of 
comfort or pleasure for her sake, while the 
mother, who would have died for her, was left 
with the memory of her cruel, unfeeling words 
to keep her company. 

A remarkably handsome and gifted young 
lady sought my acquaintance some two years 
ago, to consult me in regard to the profes- 
sional use of her talents. 

Young, beautiful and gifted, she attracted me 
strongly, and the acquaintance continued, at 
my request. Her mother called upon me and 
with tears in her eyes thanked me for my 
interest in her beautiful darling, who was an 
only child. But before the acqaintance was 
many weeks’ old, its death blow was struck for 
me: and my interest and admiration merged 
into amazement and disgust at the daughter's 
disrespectful treatment of her doting parent. 

She contradicted her mother’s statements on 
ulmost every subject ; interrupted her in con- 
versation without an apology, and showed 
such ill-humor over trifles, that I felt called 
upon to rebuke her. Whereupon the mother 
begged me to overlook the “dear child’s petu- 
lance, as she was not well!” ; 

A foreign lady of good birth and breeding, 
who has for a year past been in our country, 
expressed herself to me recently upon this 
subject— } 

“The disrespect which children of all ages 
show their parents in America shocks a for- 
eigner more than any other one thing in 
your land, unless it is the way men spit upon 
stairways and in pubic conveyances,” she said. 
“T never could have believed it true if I had 
not seen and heard these things myself. I 
have met scores of your best families inti- 
mately; I have traveled extensively, and I 
have passed two summer seasons at the best 
resorts, and everywhere it is the same! 
American children are impudent and bad 
mannered, and the way your American daugh- 
ters treat their mothers, is especially shock- 
ing toa foreigner. I have found the gentle 
respectful, devoted daughter to be the excep- 
tion, not the rule, in America.” 

I could not dispute the lady’s statement, for 
I had been too frequently pained by this same 
observation myself. 

I have seen mothers who have sacrificed 
youth, appearance, health and comfort in the 
effort to save money to educate and dress their 
daughters, browbeaten, crushed and virtually 
ignored by their daughters in return for it all. 





The American girl is taught that she is a 
young princess from her cradle to the altar. 
It is a great misfortune when she forgets that 
the mother of a princess must be a queen, or 
queen regent, and should be so treated. 

[ am always sorry when I see a young 
mother trying to save her little daughter 
trouble by anticipating every wish, and wait- 
ing upon her. As a rule, such daughters y 
up to tHink it their right to be wai on, 
and to regard their mothers as upper servants. 
They seldom appreciate what is yo for them, 
but are quick to resent any neglect. 

On the contrary, children who are taught to 
wait upon their parents, and who are brought 
- to regard the parents as their superiors, are 
almost invariably respectful and grateful in 
the home circle. 

Let a mother ask achild to do all sorts of er- 
rands for her, and no matter how busy the child 
is kept, if the mother expresses gratitude and 
opgveeation, the child feels repaid and finds a 
delight in the thought of relieving the parent's 
cares. Whilea child, that is courteously waited 
on, almost invariably becomes a petty tyrant 
and exactor. They take it as their right, 
and have no comprehension of the sacrifices 
made for them. 

Ifevery one of us devoted a life of fifty years’ 
duration to a mother, we could scarcely more 
than repay for the soul, brain and body 
strain we caused her the first ten years of our 
lives. Of course Iam speaking of the true, 
good mother. I know there are exceptions to 
the rule—there are cruel, heartless and un- 
natural mothers. I have known mothers who 
were jealous of their own daughters. I know 
a mother who lives in luxury and uses all her 
income in frivolous dressing and pleasures, 
while her fair, fragile deughter works in a 
dusty office all day long. But, as a rule, the 
American mother is loving, devoted and self- 
sacrificing and self-effacing, and she needs to 
assert herself and to command more respect 
from her too often unappreciative and thought- 
less daughter, who must herself become a 
mother in order to comprehend the great 
wrong she has committed to her own. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S COSTLY MISTAKE. 


UEEN VICTORIA is said to have a great 
fondness for pearls. She has taken care 
that all herdaughters shall have fine pearl neck - 
laces, One of her first purchases after the birth 
of each, has been two or three pearls, and every 
year until their marriage she has added a 
pearl or two to her stock until the necklace 
she required was ready. In_ tlfis quiet, eco- 
nomical way she has been enabled to make up 
a rope of pearls for each of the Princesses, and 
those who have seen the necklaces at court, 
say that the daughters are, so far as pearls go, 
well supplied with jewelry. Thereby hangs a 
tale. Some years ago ‘her Majesty bought 
from a well-known London jeweler three very 
beautiful pearls, the united cost of which was 
not far short of five hundred pounds. A little 
while after the purchase had been made the 
merchant was surprised to receive a letter 
from a lady at court, which read: “The 
Queen wishes very much to know whether 
pearls will burn.” The reply to this some- 
what tartly scientifie inquiry was an assur- 
ance that if her Majesty wished to oxygenize 
pearls for her amusement she would find that 
they would burn in an ordinary fire. The re- 
joinder brought the secret to light. The 
Queen had placed the pearls on her writing- 
desk, wrapped in a piece of tissue paper. As 
she was writing one morning she used the 
tissue paper to wipe her pen, and then threw 
it into the fire. The pearls, all unobserved, 
went with it. The ashes of the grate were 
searched for them in vain. They had been 
destroyed so utterly as to leave no trace. The 
Queen with her own hand had cast three 
splendid jewels, worth more than the average 
income of her middle-class subjects, into the 
blaze. 
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every church choir 
there is, as a rule, one 
feminine member who 
honestly believes her- 
self the possessor of an 
unusual voice, and 
longs for wider fields in 
which to exercise it 
The possessor of this 
voice is usually a girl 
of sterling good sense, 
who, were she not convinced that she is an 
embryo Patti or Cary, lacking only their op- 

rtunities, would content herself in her vil- 
an life and corner. But this idea once 
started in her mind, every morsel of praise 
which she receives takes an exaggerated form, 
and the simplest compliment may be the 
means of concluding her before-wavering de- 
termination that she will try her fortune in a 
larger city. It is to such girls as these that 
this article is addressed, and, as the material 
here printed is from the writer's own experi- 
ence, it may perhaps be freighted with some 
practical value. 

To begin with, as in the ancient recipe, first 
be sure that you pene the voice that you 
think you do, and then be assured—and never 
forget it—that just as surely as water will find 
its level, a truly good voice and genuine musical 
instinct will find companions, cultivation and 
opportunity. It is certain. 

wish I might say that the one great re- 
quirement for obtaining a position in a city 
choir, is a voice. But, unfortunately, I can- 
not. Influence, youth, a pretty or intelligent 
face, taste in dress, and a good address will 
each and all have their value in this, as in 
other pursuits and professions. All of the 
latter, however, are of only the slightest im 
portance in comparison with the power wield 
ed by the first of them—influence. In differ- 
ent cities its powers are differently limited ; 
while, on the one hand, in some it is of al 
most no value at all, in others it is of equal, 
and sometimes even of greater importance 
than the voice itself. 

As an illustration’ of the first of these, let 
me give my own experienee when in search 
of my first choir position. From some 
source, perhaps from the newspapers, or from 
some of my friends it may be, I learned that 
there was a vacancy at the Old South Chureh 
in Boston, and determined to apply for the 
position. My father was a Deacon in a 
Baptist church, in one of the suburbs o7 Bos- 
ton. He was unwilling that I should sing in 
a church of any other denomination, and, at 
first, so was I. But the desire for increased 
opportunities and education was too strong to 
be resisted, so I prevailed upon him to take 
me to town to try my luck. On one of the 
days when the organist was at the church we 
started, going directly there. I told him what 
[ wan An odd little smile was on his face 
us he looked at me—for I was very slight and 
delicate in appearance—but after asking me 
what my experience in choir singing had been, 
he sent me up into the loft to sing. My voice 
pleased my listener, I was engaged, and was 
— the position of soprano in a church 

amous for its choir and music. But that 
was in Boston, the one city in this country, 
I fancy, where a person entirely unknown, 
et possessed of genuine talent or ability, 
is sure to receive encouragement, assistance 
and opportunity. 

The best way for our young vocalist to 
obtain, in an average city, a choir position 
depends in great measure on the charac- 
ter of the place; but a fairly good rule is to 
make acquaintance with the principal local 
music dealers. The choir leaders of the differ- 
ent churches—in many cases these are also the 
organists—when in want of a voice will go di- 
rectly to the music shops, in order to secure it; 
so in this way the dealers know of the vacan- 
cies which may exist. And let me say here 
that the frequency of such vacancies depends 
_ much upon the tempers and dispositions 
of the m@mbers of the choir and music com- 
mittees. As soon as she hears of any such va- 
cancy, the icant must at once learn the 
- in which trials of voices will be made, 
and present herself on the first of them. The 

on her voice and method and on 

taste. Should these three agree, 

ce is secured. If she is 80 fortun- 
ate as to entirely suit the organist, her chances 
of retention are more than - He is mas- 
ter of the situation, and on his likes and dis- 
likes, moods and tempers, rests her future 
success or failure. 

marae may be frequent or seldom, they 
may be at agreeable hours or at disagreeable 
sitet the they may be pleasant or unpleasant; 

‘of these things will depend upon the other 
ts of the all-powerful organist. If he 

ry much occupied with other affairs, he 
manage with very little practicing, but if 
oon of few enepemments, the choir is 
called An 90) for frequent rehearsals. 

one has how voices are judged 
leaders, and whether women have 
over men in obtaining choir 
latter question is by far the 
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more easily answered. I think they have 
not. Most leaders know the quality and kind 
of voice that they are in need of, and if they 
are in quest of a tenor, basso or baritone and 
tind what they want, they are quite as likely 
—and perhaps even more so—to accept it as 
they are to take the same quality of voice un- 
der the opposite circumstances, Usually a 
voice is what is wanted, and that is all that is 
demanded. 

But how are voices judged? Let me remind 
you again that the helt leader, or organist, 
whichever be master, is all powerful. If he 
admires what are popularly known as “roar- 
ers,”’ though you may sing like an angel as 
far as sweetness and delicacy of tone are con- 
cerned, he does not like that kind of voice, 
and, what is far more fatal to you, he will not 
have it. If things are reversed, he is still the 
autocrat. 

Now, when the position is secured, what 
salary will our vocalist receive? A soprano, in 
an average city, will be paid, as a beginner, 
anywhere from $200 to $300 perannum. As 
she becomes better known, and is in more 
thorough command of her voice, she will aver- 
age from $500 to $800. Boston pays about 
$200 per annum better to choir singers than 
any other city in my knoWledge. Several 
sopranos there receive yearly salaries of $1000 
and $1200, and a few $1500. 

A woman with a good contralto voice will be- 
gin at an annual salary of $200 which, if she is 
successful, may rise to an average $300. There 
are two churches in Philadeiphia, I believe, 
which pay their contraltos $400; but this, in 
cities outside of Boston, which as with so- 
pranos averages about $200 higher, is unusual. 
And even a genuine alto, that rarest of things 
in these days, will command but from $300 to 
$400 per annum. The Hub, of course, does bet- 
ter than this, by adding $200, but even with 
this addition, none of these salaries appear 
yrecisely extravagant, or to admit of much 
uxury in living, and salaries are rarely in- 
creased, Should a rival church make an offer 
for a voice, if the first church is desirous of 
retaining it, the rival’s price is overbid, and 
the voice retained. 

But this is the only reason, of which I have 
knowledge, for increasing salaries. However, 
it must be remembered that this salary is paid 
for singing only at two services, and for at- 
tendance at one or two rehearsals a week. All 
the rest of the singer's time is her own to dis- 
pose of as she pleases. Proves she an apt 
pupil to her new master, he will send to her 
for instruction, scholars whom he has not the 
time to teach, Or she may secure engage- 
ments to sing at different church concerts, or, 
laying aside her music may take to sewing, 
minting, decorating, or any of the many ways 
in which girls are able to earn a living. No 
work must be undertaken which will in any 
way conflict with the choir singing, for this, 
remember, is the reason for her existence. She 
is first and before all else a singer; that is her 
profession. Let this never be forgotten. 

There is one popular phase of this subject of 
which I wish to speak. It is the belief that in 
order to sing sacred music with proper feeling, 
the singer must be a person of deep religious 
feeiing. It is not in the least degree requisite ; 
any more than is it necessary that she or he 
should be a member of the same denomina- 
tion as the church in which they sing. Sing- 
ing of sacred music becomes an art, when it 
begins to be a profession. 

Another delusion which obtains quite wide- 
ly is the one which thinks the step from 
choral to operatic singing is but a short one. 
In reality it is so great as to be absolutely un- 
takeable. Choir singers may rise to the con- 
cert, but rarely to the operatic stage. I am 
surprised that such a delusion has an hold at 
all on sensible people, for the reason that it is 
so utterly illogical. What singer of sacred 
music is there, who sings as she should, who 
can render the runs, trills and little quirks of 
voice necessary in operatic singing, without 
completely changing her method? Church 
music requires a calm, steady, pure and sus- 
tained voice and style—operatic, precisely the 
reverse. The concert stage, as I have said, is 
sometimes in the line of advance from the 
choir, but the operatic, seldom. All this of 
course applies only to women who use a pure 
style in their singing. 

And I wish too, to say a word against the 
supposed benefit derived from training voices 
in chorus choirs. I say supposed advisedly, 
for this benefit as far as I can see is absolutely 
non-existent., Aside from that, a quartette is 
the fittest exponent of sacred music; there, 
each voice adds its quota to form a perfect, 
harmonious entirety; anything more spoils 
the effect, just as surely as chorus singing will 
ruin a good voice. 

And now arises the question, which it is 
almost impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
What are the essentials of a good voice, and 
how can such a voice be recognized? One 
might reply tu the first part—strength, sweet- 
ness, purity, timbre, delicacy, trueness, and 
dozens of other qualities without having fully 
answered the question. A good voice will 
command recognition for itself and its powers, 
simply for the reason that it is good. And 
that it has this quality can be told quite as 
speedily by its hearers as that it”has not. 

I must touch on a necessary but disagree- 
able point of my subject—the temptations 
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‘which may beset young girls who enter upon 


this life. Of one thing rest assured, they are 


no more numerous or more dangerous than 


those which will confront a woman earning 
her living in any other trade or profession. 
And they can be avoided and are avoided 
simply by doing what is right, tolerating 
no familiarities, and exercising care in the 
choice of friends. Any girl who has been 
reared with a knowledge of what is good, 
and who has the moral character to practice 
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. )| it, is as safe here as she could be in her 
I ( own home. 
hO I? Before we leave this subject let us look 
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at two things which will have great influ- 

ence on the young chorister’s future happi- 

ness. These are the pleasures and the vexa- 

tions which she wi]l encounter. The latter, I 

grieve to say, unless she be a “soul musician” 

who will find her chief pleasure in her 
music, greatly outweigh the former. Quarrels 
in the choir, from within and without; jealousy, 
which will be aroused by the interest the choir 
master will surely tak@in some one voice, and 
which he will display by giving to that voice 
all the show work; frequent, and possibly dis- 
agreeable, rehearsals, and the thousand and 
one little annoyances which must necessarily 
arise when half a dozen people are closely 
connected in any enterprise ; all of these will 
weaken her determination to persevere in her 
work. But, on the other hand, a sensible girl 
will discover many bright spots in the life. 
Praise from members of the congregation, ap- 
preciation from those from whom it is due, 
and the knowledge that her best talent is be- 
ing educated and strengthened, will help to 
turn the scale. 

In conclusion, let me sum up:—If you 
possess a really good voice, the desire to im- 
prove it, and the determination to persevere 
in your work against all obstacles, and if your 
home does not provide what you need, then 
go to a good-sized town or city; secure a 
knowledge of the vacancies arising in any of 
the churches in that city where you would 
wish to sing and then make your application. 
At your examination and ‘trial, then and 
always behave with good nature and common 
sense, and the chances are greatly in favor of 
your future success. 
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MR. BEECHER’S LOVE OF GEMS. 


By Satur Joy WuitTE. 


O own jewels merely for 
the suke of wearing 
them to attest to one’s 
wealth, is vulgar; but to 
own them because of 
their own beauty and 
intrinsic worth, and be- 
cause to possess them is 
a pleasure and qualifica- 
tion of a fine artistic 
sense, that is the true 
spirit of the gem lover 
and connoisseur. 

This was the way in which Henry Ward 
Beecher loved them, and some of the letters 
that he wrote to Mr. Remick, the Boston gem 
connoisseur, concerning certain stones, are the 
best exponent of his real feeling towards them. 

One of them is regarding a sapphire ring 
which Mr. Remick had sent him while he 
was at the Twin Mountain House, 





“CaRROLL, N. H., August 9, 1879. 
“Dear Sir:—Ought I to thank you for making 
me the envy of every person in the house? Is 
it fair to set forth a friend in such rare jewels 
as to make all his acquaintances jealous? Is 
he to be thanked who obliges another to think, 
night and day, of robbers, to hide his treasures 
and to worry, and suspect, and fear, lest the 
enemy should steal his precious thing? Well, 
it is not quite so bad with me as all that. | 
found my ring awaiting me. Many thanks 
It is excessively admired, and the setting is 
perfect. Iam wearing it now and it carries 
summer with it. There is no night here now, 
it carries light with it wherever it goes. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Henry Warp BEEecuer.” 


The ring that called forth this enthusiastic 
letter is now worn by Ellen Terry, the actress, 
and is among her most valued possessions. 
Mr. Beecher gave it to her one day when she 
and Henry Irving were dining with him at 
his Brooklyn home, after a morning at 
Plymouth Church where they had been to 
hear him preach. Miss Terry admired the 
ring, and he drew it from his finger and pre- 
sented it to her. Miss Terry was in ecstacies. 
“Why, Mrs. Beecher, does he mean it?’ she 
cried in delight, turning to her hostess, On 
being assured that the gift was made in good 
faith, she put it om her finger, and wears it 
still in memory of a pleasant day and a well 
beloved friend, who is, alas! no more. 

Here is another letter about a sapphire, 
which, by the way, was a favorite stone with 
Mr. Beecher : 


. “Brookiyn, March 10, 1881. 
“My Dear Sir:—More than two weeks ago, I 
committed to your hands an opalescent ruby, 
or sapphire, whichever it is, to be set in a ring. 
My eyes are growing dim with longing for it. 
I do not altogether blame you for keeping it, 
—as itis a delight to look upon—but if you 
‘an comfort yourself with some other stone, 
and will give me to see again my beauty, 
I will mark the day ofits coming with a white 

stone! Yours, in lapidarian sympathy, 
' “HENRY Warp BEEcHER.”’ 


Again, he writes at a later date— 


“October 20, 1882. 
“My Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find check 
for $325. What is money compared to a sec- 
tion cut from the heavens? Whoso has a fine 
sapphire ought to be a good man, for he 
carries a symbol of the Holy City. Bishops 
in the Catholic Church wear sapphire rings. 
This is the best argument I have ever heard in 
favor of apostolic succession in the Catholic 
Church. A few arguments of that kind would 
stagger my Protestant faith, though I have 
serious doubts whether Peter ever wore one, or 
Paul ever knew what it was. With kind re- 

membrances, yours very truly, 
“Henry Wanro Beecirer.” 





Here is another full of characteristic 


touches 





“January 29th, 1881. 
“Dear Sir:—Will you look over your books 
of two summers ago, and find the cost of ring 
and setting of my solid sun or yellow 
diamond? I ask, in behalf of Schuman, who 
had the large ring which now contains this 
flaming beauty set, Would you not like to 
be stoned to death, like St. Stephen, if only 
they threw diamond stones, and not larger 

than hazel nuts? Yours, 
“Henry WarD BEECHER.’ 


This stoning to death with gems seems to 
be a favorite conceit with him. In a letter 
written on the 12th of March, 1885, he says— 


“My Dear Sir:--As tothat moonstone, though 
it is not so large as a mountain, soit will re- 
quire less faith to say “Be thou removed and 
cast into”’—my pecket. I leave for a three 
weeks southern trip, on next Monday. It will 
be a good thing for luck if received before then. 
Can you send it by mail? I could render my- 
self a cheerful martyr like St. Stephen, pro- 
vided I might pick out the stones wherewith 
to be stoned. Yours, 

“Henry Warb Bgeecuer.”’ 


in a burst of enthusiastic delight over a 
moonstone which he had received, he writes— 
“My moonstone is fit to head a nail in the 
gate of Pearl.” 

One more will suffice cut of the many 
which might be printed— 


“February 8th, 1884. 
“Dear Sir :—Please find check for amount of 
the opal ring and the moonstone ring. They 
suited the respective parties exactly. The 
w goes tomy son’s mother-in-law. I think 
old maids and mothers-in-law are in general 
the very saints of the earth. I looked to see 
you after the lecture and to have a shake of 
the hand with Mrs. Remick. But neither 
of you regarded the ceremony as ‘any great 

shakes,’’ and decamped hastily. 

“Yours, in the bondsof rainbows and opals, 

“Henry Warp Beecuer.” 


William Hunt, the artist, and Mr. Beecher 
used often to meet at Mr. Remick’s, and each 
was fond of pointing out new gem beauties to 
the other. 

One day while Mr. Beecher was looking 
over the contents of the safe, he came across 
a bit of chalcedony. 

“Ah!” said he, “‘do you know you've got a 
viece of the gate of Heaven here? Ifyou 
Raow a fellow who isn‘t likely to see Paradise 
soon just bestow this on him to carry as a 
glimpse of comfort and heavenly beauty.” 

A little while after Hunt lounged in— 

“Here” said Mr. Remick, “is a piece of the 
gate of Heaven. Beecher says so.” 

““How does he know ?’’ was the reply. 

“Oh,”’ said Mr. Remick, “he lives nearer 
there than you or I, and I believe he is in 
sight of it most of the time. He told me to 
give it to somebody that wasn’t sure to see it 
in a hurry, so I'll hand it over to you.” 

Little did either dream how near the re- 
cipient was to the entrance of Paradise. It 
was but afew weeks after that the sad accident 
occurred which lost to America one of her 
greatest artists! But before his death he had 
chosen a mounting for his bit of chalcedony, 
and sent it to his favorite sister, Miss Jane 
Hunt, who still wears it as an amulet. 
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HOW ZULU WOMEN SEW. 


By W. P. Poxp 


“T’HE skill of the Zulu of South Africa in 

sewing fur is a household word 1n South 
Africa, and some of the other tribes can com- 
pete with them. The needle employed is 
widely different from that used by the Amer- 
ican needlewoman. In the first place, it has 
no eye; in the second, it is like a skewer, 
pointed at one end and thick at the other. 
The Zulu woman is never without them, and 
carries them in an elaborately-decorated sheath 
of raw hide. The thread is not of cotton, but 
is made of the sinews of various animals, the 
best being made from the sinews in the neck 
of a giraffe. It is stiff, inelastic, with a great 
tendency to “kink” and tangle itself up with 
anything near it. Before being used it is 
steeped in hot water until it is quite soft, and 
is then beaten between two smooth stones, 
which causes it to separate into filaments, 
which can thus be obtained of any strength 
and thickness. Thus, the seamstress has a 
considerable amount of labor before she com- 
mences with the real work in hand. This 
done, she squats on the ground (for no native 
stands to work, or do anything else, who can 
possibly help it) and, taking her needle, bores 
two holes in the edges of the rug or garment 
on which she is working. The thread is then 
pushed through with the butt of the needle, 
drawn tight, and two more holes are made 
with a like result, the skewer progressing very 
slowly compared with an American needle- 
woman, but fast enough for a country where 
time is of no value whatever. The skin upon 
which the seamstress is working is damped 
with water before she commences; and as the 
damp thread and hide dry out it brings the 
work very closely together. This is carefully 
attended to, and the work is not allowed to 
get dry until finished, when the seamstress 
lays it flat upon the ground, pulling it this 
way and that, and mixing and pmeens Se 
hair for several hours, until, the skin being 
generally dry, it is impossible to find the joint 
or hem with the naked eye when looking at 
the fur side of the garment.’ The stitches are 
very small, and, when dry, lie very flat, and 
a number of curious designs are worked out in 
various skins, which, when finished, look like 
the perfect skin of a single animal, which 
must have been the Joseph of the anima! 
tribe, to judge from the colors in its coat. I 
should imagine that an hour’s work of a 
modern sewing-machine would be about equal 
in bulk to the work of two hundred Zulu wo- 
men for the same time; but their work 
would be done with a degree of efficacy no 
machine can ever approach, 
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PART VI. 
There is not much risk in saying that there 


was at least no handsomer or better-liked 
young fellow at that time between Bath and 
Boothbay, than Mr. Matthew Morse. He 
was known all up and down the river. The 
Morses were an old Kennebec-country family, 
and had owned among them, first and last, 
enough island and other property to have 
made a small township. They were plain 
people, and the 
present repr2senta- 
tives held to prim- 
itive ways of occu- 
pation and living. 
Matthew’s father, 
old Captain Zenas, 
retired now 


was 
upon his little 
peninsular farm. 


Matthew helped 
him, in odd ways 
and times, but 
had his own inde- 
pendent craft. He 
wus a boatman, 
from beginning to 
end of all that a 
boat needs or is 
good for. He had 
served an appren- 
ticeship in a build- 
ing-yard at Bath, 
and knew hew to 
put a boat together 
from keel to gun- 
nel, from deck to 
spindle. And 
wherever any sort 
of a boat could go, 
up and down the 
river-naisles and 
cuts ana intricate 
channels, or along 
these torn and 
jagged Atlantic 
shores, Matthew 
Morse could take 
her. He built row- 
boats and dories, 
and sold them for 
the pleasure or use 
of holiday comers 
or busy residents; 
he had a trim little 
yacht of his own 
eonstruction in 
which he carried 
pleasure parties up and down along shore, 
to and from Squirrel and Mouse, and the 
other frequented summer resorts, around Bald 
Head to Harpswell, out to Damaris cove and 
around Monhegan, up to Wiseasstet, or even 
to Penobscot Bay and Castine. In the winter, 
he did house-carpentering; made and mended; 
he hauled in wood; he helped house ice, feed- 
ing the elevator, sliding it over the long trams 
into the great storage buildings, whence the 
companies contract to take supplies. He also 
read and studied, building up, as well as he 
could, upon the foundation of a fair New 
England school education; and he revelled in 
stories of a great outside world—as he 
thought it—that he would go forth into some- 
time, not realizing how outside and free he 
was at this very time, himself. While old 
Captain Zenas lived, his place was here. 
Afterward--but he was too good a son to 
dwell much upon that afterward. Beside 
employment, he had amusement; trust 
Matthew Morse for that. He was wanted at 
every gathering, where sledge or skates could 
carry him, or anybody else; and by his energy 
and social indefatigability, fairly held together 
as a neighborhood, a population scattered 
here and there over a fifteen-mile area of 
snow and ice. There was nothing, apparent- 
ly, that Matt Morse could not accomplish; 
the only point to find fault with was his own 
absolute persuasion of the fact. He was 
master of all the little world he knew; per- 
haps it was time, in the order of his training 
as a human being, that he should be shown 
another. A more difficult one would do him 
good; would rouse into evidence some greater, 
but, as yet, dormant elements of his nature. 

When Matthew Morse first saw Jane 
Gregory, that further world rolled open sud- 
denly before him. ‘ 

Not that he knew or feared its inaccessi- 
bility; he saw it, as the prince in the fairy 
tale saw the enchanted island through the 
clear, invisible wall of adamant. It looked 
beautifuland strange to him; there was some- 
thing in its aspect, different, he knew not 
how, but with a wonderful charm, from what 
he had ever met before. A composure, 
that did not answer, in the fashion of ordi- 
nary girlhood, to that first quick noting in a 
man’s admiring look--or his look that had 
fair cause and chance to be admiring--that 
did not meet with any shyest challenge or 
demurest readiness or most covert curiosity 
the masculiue scrutiny and gauge, but was 
simply and exactly what it had been the 
moment before and would be the moment 
after; this showed in her. and surprised him, 
with a certain sense of new conditions to be 
met,a higher order of companionship to be 
won. If it was not love at first sight with 
Matthew Morse, it was stimulation to see 
more, @ sudden fascination of the possible. 
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Two things he learned within the half hour 
of their meeting, which gave him the courage 
Of an open opportunity. 

She had said, “there can’Pbe anything for 
me,” when he had offered her the looking over 
of the mail; and no girl would have said that 
who had the keen personal interest anywhere 
which is always expectation. He had asked 
questions of Aunt Kreeshy; and had found 
out that she was not really of the city family, 
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but a invited with them—a “kind of 
friendly help’’—Aunt Kreeshy guessed. So 
she was not oneof the unreachable maidens 


of mirage with whose flitting summer pres- 
ence came those perilous visions in mountain 
and sea mists, bewildering reflections of a life 
whose reality is far away’ beyond a safe, pro- 
hibited horizon. 

It was growing late in the season; he had 
but a few positive engagements on hand; he 
resolved that after this week, which he hoped 
would end them, he would make no more, 
unless at Leeport. Aunt Kreeshy would be 
sure to want him; when she had boarders, or 
the uncle ’Lishe house was let, she always 
had plenty of plans for her visitors, if they 
did not make them for themselves. 

He went in and out, with his free, careless 
grace, among them; he got readily into talk 
with Dr.Griffith; that gentleman soon found out 
what he could do for them, and secured him 
and his yacht fortwo or threesailing excursions 
that should only wait their own convenient 
day. ‘After this week,” Matthew . said, 
“there would be nothing else.’’ 

“Heis a handsome creature,’ Margaret said, 
as he swung off one morning with easy stride, 
and disappeared with rapid spyings down the 
broken rocks into the cove. " 

“A fine physique,” said Dr. Griffith; ‘and 
a fine natureotherwise, I think, if it were all 
developed. Remarkable, anyway, in his pres- 
ent place and occupation. He leaves a cer- 
tain spectrum of bright impression when he 
vanishes. You don’t often see just such 
coloring.” 

It was true; eyes the hue of a new, ripe 
hazelnut, but witha flash and sparkle like 
lighton a brown, rippling brook; hair sun- 
bronzed and tawny-tipped, tossed back from 
a clear, square forehead, that showed fair- 
skinned where the hat had shaded it; cheeks 
and throat ruddy like the warm side of a 
dusky, mellow pear; even, white teeth that 
made his smile splendid; and a way of catch- 
ing and transmitting a gleam and shine of 
continual cheer and pleasure, that left its 
trail upon the sense, as Dr. Griffith said, 
when he was gone; one would say he could 
but make his welcome where he came, and 
add zest to any playday party. 

But somehow Jane Gregory felt that he was 
going to interrupt them all. She thought 
she liked the still times best. 

It was beautiful in those days before the 
yachting was to begin. Miss Rickstack was 
afraid of a rowboat, and she was absolutely 
happy with the children; so Margaret and her 
brother took Jane with them on delicious 
little cruises, when they seemed to lose them- 
selves in pleasant bends and channels, and to 
penetrate into mysterious windings and dis- 
tances of the water world. Whole afternoons 
they spent thus upon the river, finding out 


new pictures and pretty nooks; landing 
often in still places where they could fancy 
no one had ever set foot before; gathering 
wild vines of glossy leafage that crept 
about the woodland soil, or filling tiny 
baskets with the red partridge berries for 
Rick and Alice, and making addition to 
their housekeeping array in acorn cups 
of chosen size and beauty. Some of these 
Mrs. Sunderland painted with minutest 
daintiness, like fairy decoration, with 
buds and bells of little, lowly, hiding 
things that bloom almost invisible, with 
tips of crimson mosses, or smallest fern- 
fringes. Miss Rickstack had packed a 
fair-sized trunk, less with her own ward- 
vobe than with surprises for the children, 
“ in the toys of olden time that Alice had 
lamented leaving; and the pats of butter 
and the little loaves of cake were forth- 
coming almost daily now, in rivalry of Aunt 
Kreeshy’s bountiful supplies. 

One evening they had gone up and around 
Button Island, a green knoll alone in the 
midst of a wide open, where sometimes a 
tired yoke of oxen was turned to pasture after 
a heavy season of summer work. They had 
climbed to the highest point of rock, and sat 
there in the falling dusk, watching the first 
stars come out over the water, and the distant 
south light flash its safety-fire across the far- 
down strait. They could hear the antiphon 
of three sand beaches, calling to each other 
through the coming night, as the surf curled 
crisply up their sides and shattering itself 
softly fell back with a long whisper to the sea. 
And then they had rowed home in the early 
darkness, the phosphorescent tvater parting 
in sparkles under their bow, and dripping 
like pale electric fire from each lift of the 
oars. : 

Dr. Griffith knew the shore-marks and the 
way; he never undertook anything he was 
not prepared for; it was a delight to trust to 
such sure guidance, and the kindly care with 
which he watched and arranged their com- 
fort, was such a thing to share in! It was this 
sharing that made the charm for Jane. It 
was such privilege, and yet could be so meek- 
ly, simply taken. 

They did not talk a great deal; the inter- 
course was but the deeper for the silence; and 
when there was speech it was of some- 
thing, like the night and the light and the 
waters, to be remembered and dwelt in when 
the time itself had passed. 

“How grand and sweet the wilderness is !’’ 
said Margaret, as they drifted down the 
strong current where oars were not needed, 
under the overhanging walls of a deep cut, 
fringed and draperied from water edge to sum- 
mit, with beautiful wood growths. They 
could only see them asa cloud, in the dim- 
ness, but the breath of them mingled with the 
clean water smell, and the stirs of boughs in 
the wind helped out the music of the break- 
ing ripples. 

“I wonder if the Wilderness of the Fasting 
was not some such place, and nota great, bare, 
burned-out desert of hunger and thirst. I won- 
der if He had not forgotten to be bodily i:ungry 
and thirsty, where everything was so ful! of 
the word He said men live by!” 

“He went there to be tempted,—it savs,”’ said 
Jane, with gentle doubt wistful to be dispelled. 

* He went for what awaited him—as we all 
zo; as He went up afterward to Jerusalem,” 
said Dr. Griffith. “And both times, you see, 
He went up, and with a prelude of rejoicing. 
It is in the highest, sweetest places of our 
nature that we are tempted, and that we 
suffer.” 

“Always?” asked 
Jane. “I thought 
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silly. “Alice,” he suid lcun tell you one 
thing. There isn't a single—bit—of trash—in 
the bible !”’ 

“A very good postulate to start from,’’ said 
Rick’s uncle, laughing. ‘“‘When we have got 
at a little of the truth in everything, we shall 
be saved a great many of our troublesome 
arguments about the authenticities of scrip- 
ture.”’ 

“T have heard people talk of it as trash, if 
they didn’t call it so,” said Jane. 

“It is a book which answers to what a man 
brings to it, as his own face answers to him in 
the water,” said Dr. Griffith. 

“Is that all? Must we bring all that we are 
to find ?”’ the query came disappeintedly. 

“The answer is larger than the question, or 
it is no answer at all. And as to bringing,—- 
who knows, but for the answering, what he 
does bring? A man’s face is the thing in all 
the world that he cannot see directly,” said 
Dr. Griffith. 

Jane thought how good it was to bring 
askings to such counsel. 

“Thank you” she said gently. as one who 
had received a gift. If she had known how 
glad Dr. Griffith was that he could give to her! 

‘e+ t# * *¢ *# * *# © # © # #® # 

“Tam going to take Miss Gregory off for a 
long walk,” said Dr. Griffith, one morning, 
later. “Asa prescription. She sits about too 
much, with the children.—Don’t disclaim; I 
know you like it; but I want you to take 
something-—for your good---whether you like 
it or not.’ 

“lam taking everything for my good, just 
now, I think,” said Jane, and her quiet ~face 
glowed. 

Margaret Sunderland wished for a moment 
in one of her accesses of responsibility, that 
she were sure of that. She wished she were 
as sure as usual of Dr. John’s infallibility. 

As the two went across the field path to- 
gether, they met Matt Morse coming to the 
house. He hadin his handa cluster of late 
wild things; the strawberry leaves of dark 
green enamel that grow low in the wet wood- 
edges; the tip of a maple branch that was set 
among them like a red rose spray; a single 
tender feather of the princess pine standin 
up beside it; a bit of trailing, delicate-leav 
vine looped round and dropping overall. He 
held it out to Jane. ‘There isn’t very much 
now,” he said; but what there is, is pretty.” 

“You are very kind” said Jane, and took it; 
but she did not say “I thank you,” with the 
sweet clearness of deliberate meaning that Dr. 
Griffith knew. A glimpse at her side face 
showed the doctor that ve blushed, and that 
a constrained hesitation was upon her. What 
ailed her ordinary frankness? Something in 
Matt's look-struck him also. He wondered if 
he himself were in the way. Would these 
two rather have gone on that long ridge walk 
together ? 

Might there be a knight's move that would 
be required of him presently—one square off, 
and two squares down? 

This walk was his, at any rate; it could not 
be helped now; and Jane had certainty looked 
glad. He would beas fair to himself as to 
another; and then—he could be generous,—if 
he were sure that it would be generous to Jane. 

It brought his own thought to a focus; he 
knew now, if he had not known before, what 
he would do, if he could do it in his own un- 
doubted right. 

So they went up the ridge together; a fair 
world about thein; the same pleasant things 
in the same pathway for the two;a moment 
ago an unspoken unison between them, that 
only waited interpretation to fuse what wasas 





it was so often in 
the mean and 
low.” 

“The mean and 
low are the degra- 
dations; and it is 
only the high that 
can be profaned. 
It is the glory of 
the human that it 
is tempted.” 

“But vice is posi- 
tive.’ said Mar- 
garet. “It is not 
always virtue per- 
verted, or in dis- 
guise. Witness 
drunkenness, and 
all brutality.” 

“Ah, but which 
way do they 
witness? Of some- 
thing in them- 
selves great and 
beautiful — exalta- 
tions, affections— 
such as only the 
possible celestial 
can mistake for its 
very good, Satan 
isa falien angel.”’ 

They came out 
into the dawning 
light of a far rising 
moon. Neither 
spoke again, until 
Margaret said, a 
little lightly, as if 
the thought and 
silence were oOp- 
pressive— 

** Looking - glass 
inversions, Hans; 
that is like what 
you mean, I tlrink. 
How much we 
have found out in 
that nonsense 
story !”’ 

“Because it isn't 
nonsense,’ answer- 
ed John, “I begin 
to doubtif any 
thing ever is.’’ 

“That reminds me,” spoke Jane suddenly. 
* Rick said such a queer, wise thing one day 
to Alice, Mrs. Sunderland. It was after you 
had put away some book that you thought 














yet separatein but half analyzed happiness, to 


conscious, acknowledged, authorized joy ; it 

had been like daydawn without a cloud; but 

now a mist had rolled over; it was not sure 

that there could come a visible sunrise. 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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A PROPHECY. 


By CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





My little girl with eyes so blue 
And such bewitching tresses, 

And lips so soft and rosy, too, 
That smile at my caresses, 


So kind you are—so good and pure— 
With not a soul to hate you, 

That, darling, | am very sure 
Your happiest years await you 


For, though you're sitting on my knee, 
A tiny winsome maidie, 

‘Tis plain that some day you will be 
A very sweet old lady. 
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HOW TO MOVE EASILY AND WELL. 


By Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 


NDOUBTEDLY moving, 

by reason of the trouble 
and discomfort which it 
occasions, deserves to be 
classed among the minor 
miseries of life. Shifting 
one’s lares and penates 
is not a pleasant process, 
and not unfrequently the 
best advice which can be 
given to persons contem- 
plating such a step is Runch’s celebrated * Ad- 
vice to those about to commit matrimony: 
Don't!” 

But there are times when a change cf habi- 
tation is expedient, not to say necessary, and, 
in such case, very much of the discomfort and 
annoyance may be prevented by careful man- 
agement. If you are going to your own house 
you will, of course, have everything fixed as 
nearly to your taste as circumstances allow ; 
but in making your improvements, let the 
plumbing have precedence, and make. sure 
that it is done in the best manner. More than 
one grave has beea filled by dwellers in beau 
tifal homes, whom just that one hidden 
danger of ill-laid pipes, with their burden of 
sewer gas, brought to their deaths. 

If your house is leased, there is much more 
to be considered. Look at the neighborhood, 
not only in front but in the rear, lest some 
disreputable alley make life unpleasant for 
you both by day and night. And inside, 
notice carefully whether or no the house be 
damp. Nothing, except sewer gas, can be 
more fatal to health than residence in a house 
which is damp; coughs and Tolds, neuralgia 
and rheumatism, will inevitabiy be your por- 
tion in such an one. Shun a damp house 
the signs are evident at first sight, in mildewed 
paper, and spotted cellar walls,while a moist, 
mouldy smell is always perceptible in greater 
or less degree. 

Stipulate for such repairs, as you desire, be- 
fore making your bargain, and, if possible, 
see that they are well under way before sign- 
ing your lease. Make sure, also, that no gas 
or water dues remain unpaid, since neither 
water nor gas will be turned on, until they 
are paid. Inquire, also, as to taxes, for the 
Delinquent Tax bill, makes all furniture in the 
house, to whomsoever it may belong, liable for 
such debts. Be express and clear in your 
stipulations, for in many localities a verbal 
agreement is binding for a year, and, if you 
are not cautious, you may find yourself com- 
mitted to taking a house which, after all, does 
not suit you. 

When all these matters are settled satisfac- 
torily, the actual work of moving will begin. 
If possible, arrange that your lease of the 
new house shall begin a few days before that 
of the old one terminates, so that you may 
have time to prepare your new home for the 
reception of your furniture. If the window- 
blinds can be hung, and the carpets, with the 
exception of those on the stairways (which 
should be left up until all tramping up and 
down with furniture, etc., is over) laid before 
moving in, you will find it a great conveni- 
ence, since if they (the carpets) are already in 
place the furniture can be set just where it is 
to remain; an incalculable saving of time and 
trouble. Besides, the discomfort of bare 
floors for a day or two must be endured some- 
where, and it will be found much less disa- 
greeable in the old house than in the new. 

In cities, where there is no such institu- 
tion as the first of May is in New York, when 
half the population, “swings corners,” so to 
speak, this may easily be managed, and is 
really true economy, even though it entail the 
paying of double rent. For to ‘‘make haste 
slowly”’ is, in moving, of all things, true wis- 
dom, and the proverb that “three moves are 
equal to one fire’’ must have originated in 
some place, like New York, where everybody 
moves on one day. There, with the mad rush 
and hurry among carmen to make as many 
loads as possible, and the frantic struggle to 
get out while the new tenant is coming in, a 

move is often - nee as a small 
con especially if one is insured. 

The first thing sent to the new house should 
be a stock of coal. The range and furnace 
should be examined and good fires should 
be kept burning for at Siast twenty-four 
hours @ moving in. Even in sum- 
mer it is well to light the furnace fire for a few 
hours the day re you move, just as you 
ee eens belore putting it on. This 
precaution will do much to prevent the colds 
w are so often the uence of a re- 

oVal from one house to another. 


In e1 our dray men, stipulate that 
the farmitire’ ie to be ion in and set up 
pve nap just where you want it, not dumped 

for you to arrange afterward 


as you best can. will entail an extra 
t will be cheaper in theend. Watch 
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no hauling is to be done after nightfall, for 
moving by night is much more wéaring, both 
to you and to your household goods, than by 
day. A competent person should be at the 
new house in readiness to receive everything 
as it arrives, and the family, in counsel, should 
agree beforehand on the disposition of each 
room, so that the beds may be set up, the mat- 
tresses and springs put on them, and all heavy 
articles placed just where they are to remain. 
Let the bed-clothing be folded, and sent in a 
separate bundle, ticketed for each bed, so that 
it may be all in place, and you may, at least, 
be sure of a resting place at night. 

Have enough food cooked, and packed in 
baskets, to last while moving, and send the 
kitchen furniture early in the day. Let the 
cook go ahead, to receive it, in order that it 
may be arranged before nightfall, and a good 
breakfast be possible the next morning. This 
will do more to keep every one in a good 
humor, servants included, than anything else 
you can do. 

A great deal of trouble may be saved by 
getting ready to move plenty of time before- 
hand. Clothing should be packed in trunks 
and bureau drawers; pictures taken down and 
dusted ; books packed in boxes; the china, not 
in daily use, packed, etc., etc. Books should 
always be moved in boxes, and the less hand- 
ling they receive the better. Shoe-cases, which 
are long.and narrow, and therefore easily 
handled, are best for this purpose. Line 
them with newspapers, a double thickness, 
left long enough aroand the top of the box to 
fold over the top, and protect the contents. 
Pack tightly, to prevent all danger of jostling 
and rubbing against each other. Valuable 
editions should be wrapped in paper. 

China and glassware should be packed 
either in barrels or in moderate size cases, 
strong enough to hold together well. Wrap 
in newspapers and pack with straw or hay, 
well sama in around the sides of the case, 
so as to prevent all possibility of jarring. The 
idea is to cushion the china so securely, and 
pack it so tightly, that it cannot be broken 
except by inexcusable carelessness on the part 
of those who handle it. In the ~ if you 
do not mind expense, it is well to leave the 
packing of the china to the men who move 
you, and who will usually bring packages, 
and move it without you having the trouble 
of packing. If it is to be shipped by rail or 
steamer, have it packed by a_ professional 
hand from some large china store, where they 
are accustomed daily to pack china for ship- 
ment to distant stations, 

If you are moving to a distance, pack your 
pictures in cases, wrapping them each in sev- 
eral sheets of newspaper, with hay, straw or 
excelsior between. 

Burlaps is, now, the great packing medium, 
and comparatively little boxing is done by 
even professionals. They say it is better that 
railroad men and shipping agents should 
know just what they are handling, and that a 
stevedore, for instance, is much more likely 
to handle a close case roughly than a frame 
the contents of which are in plain view. 
Therefore, marble slabs, and even mirrors, are 
merely enclosed in frames and partly covered 
with burlaps to prevent scratching by contact 
with other cases. All fine furniture has the 
corners cushioned with wads of excelsior 
packing, and is sewed up in burlaps. If you 
are clever at contriving, this excelsior will 
furnish filling for cushions, ete. 

If your moving is to be done by rail, it is 
always cheaper to charter a car, if possible, to 
go all the way through without change, in 
which case no more packing will be required 
than for an ordinary dray. The car must, 
however, be carefully loaded, and as carefully 
unloaded at the journey’s end. It will pay 
to have somebody who understands the busi- 
ness thoroughly, to superintend this part of 
the work, as very much damage may be done 
by careless handling. Find out, beforehand, 
whether the charge is by weight or space, as, 
if ayapeee, you may economize considerably 
by filling the drawers of bureaus, etc., with 
anything which is not so heavy as to endanger 
the safety of the piece of furniture. Remem- 
ber, if you charter a car, that there is always 
an extra charge for every twenty-four hours 
detention at either end, and that, therefore, 
the more promptly your packing and unpack- 
ing is done, the less the expense. In boxing 
goods for shipment, have a marking-pot and 
brush at hand, and mark each case plainly. 
This will save no end of trouble and confusion, 
especially, if as often happens, the wife has 
packed at the one end, and the husband is 
unpacking at the other. A big B. distinguishes 
the books; a P. stands for pictures ; K. T. for 
kitchen tins; K. C. for kitchen crockery; ©. 
marks the china, and so on; but the key to 
these symbols should always be sent by letter 
or postal in advance of the consignment. 

If there are young children in the family, 
and there is no kind friend or aunt who will 
invite them to spend the day, have a room 
made ready for them in the new house as soon 
as — and shut them up with the nurse 
to keep them out of everybody’s way until the 
heavier work of unpacking is over; afterwards 
the larger ones may be very useful in hand- 
ling books, running errands and doing other 
small jobs. 

Neither books norchina should be unpacked 
until the bookcases, on the one hand, and the 
china press on the other, are all ready for their 
reception. Then they can be put into place at 
once, first washing the china; and the packing 
cases gotten out of the way. The Silver in 
daily use should be put into a hand-bag or 
grip-sack, and entrusted to some responsible 
person, so that it will be absolutely safe, and 
forthcoming when wanted. The children’s 
night-clothes should be put into another valise 
and this the nurse should make her special 
charge. 

The fire insurance on furniture, ete., cannot 
be transferred from one house to another until 
the goods have been actually moved; but 
when the work is done, have this attended to 
immediately. 

Under the best of circumstances moving is 
a nuisance, but with method and management 
it need be but little worse than a thorough 
house cleaning. 


HOW BEAUTY IS OFTEN HAD. 


By Annie M. Hate, M. D 
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a = where good health is 
—— J} missing. The young 
———a— «girl in the glory and 
—s— pride of her first sweet 
—2—F youth, does not accept 
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this truth. Her mirror 
gives back to her round- 
ed contours and creamy 
hues of white and pink, 
or clear, olive tints, and 
H she turns away from 
the croaker with a smile and shrug. 

“Tam sure my complexion is fairenough ; and 
lam plumpand fat, but I’m not a bit strong.”’ 

But listen, dear girls—you, who have had 
dyspepsia for “evéP so long”; you, who have 
no appetite for anything but sweets and condi- 
ments and eat only when you fancy ; and you, 
who cannot walk fast or run up and down 
stairs without that terrible beating of the 
heart !—there is a day after te-day. Itis one 
of the gifts of youth that it often resists for a 
long time the evil effects of unsanitary habits. 
It is one of its delightful illusions that it is 
immortal. But let us be sensible and look 
forward a little. 

The doctor says you are only angzmic, and 
perhaps you rather like delicacy and _ pallor. 
But you are only twenty. Does fifteen seem 
so very long ago? Believe me, the next five 
years will pass far more quickly than the last 
five, and at twenty-five you will care just as 
much to be fair and beautiful as you do now. 
If the anemia, which is nothing but poverty 
of blood, is allowed to persist, at twenty-five 
the interesting pallor will have become sallow- 
ness, and all the arts of the toilette will not 
hide from yourself or others the fact that your 
freshness and bloom have departed. 

This need not be so, There is absolutely 
no reason why you shopld not be as beautiful 
and attractive at twenty-five as attwenty. If, 
us the yeurs slip by, they write themselves on 
your face in the fine, firm lines graven by in- 
tellectual and moral culture, and you do not 
ut the same time lose your purity and beauty of 
color, the maturity of twenty-five will be found 
to have a charm beyond that of early youth. 

A good many years agothe late A. P. 
Willis remarked that men grew handsomer 
with advancing years, and women faded and 
grew plain, and the reason for this—then un- 
deniable fact—was, that with men the intel- 
lect was constantly chiseling away upon the 
face and in time metamorphosed even ugliness 
into something which, if not beautiful, was 
at least interesting and striking. 

Women, on the other hand, were dependent 
for their charms upon roundness and color, 
and when these departed—as it was assumed 
they were sure to o—besuty too was gone. 

I deny both these propositions. Women 
may reach middle life without material loss 
of the simply physical charms, and thought, 
emotion, feeling, love, joy, sorrow—in fine, the 
experience—of life are not less kind to a 
woman's face than to a man’s. They are too 
many fine-looking women living to-day— 
waemen who are a power in society —for anyone 
to gainsay this. The world is widening for 
women every hour. A girl’s soul is no longer 
considered a sheet of blank paper for any one to 
write thereon what what he wills. It is for 
her to see that she has high thoughts, noble 
ideas, true emotions and seriously to try to 
learn how to care for her body as faithfully 
as for her soul. 

What, now. is essential in order that physical 
beauty shall not be lost with the twenties? 
Simply to see to it that every function of the 
body shall be properly performed, and that, 
not by fits and starts, but constantly. 

All the secretory and the excretory organs 
must act with the precision and the regularity 
of a machine. And, indeed, this body of ours 
is a most wonderful machine, every part ex- 
actly adapted to its works, and, best of 
all, it works automatically, requiring only 
its continuous supply of motor power in the 
shape of air food and drink, togo on without 
interruption or jar into the seventies and 
show little signs of wear. 

You remember Madame Recamier; and that 
other renowned beauty, Ninon D. Enclos? 

But some physiques, you say, resist unsani- 
tary influences better than others. Very true. 
But pray do not presume upon it, and, on the 

‘other hand, if you are naturally delicate, you 
should care all the more wisely and faithfully 
for your health. 

Then there are certain diatheses which must 
not be left out of account. Some ancestor has 
handed down consumption, or rheumatism, 
to his unlucky descendant. There will have 
to be several generations of normally healthy 
fathers and mothers before it will be fair to 
say that sickness is asin. Still, do not be dis- 
heartened! I assure you that these diatheses 
may be strenuously held in check by proper 
sanitary and medical means—may even, some- 
times, be wholly subdued. If the right 
regimen is adopted in childhood the chance of 
this happy result is of course greater ; but girl- 
hood is not too late to hope from it fair success. 

What shall weado to insure the regular and 
perfect working of this wonderful human 
machine ? 

First, last and all the time every one of its 
parts must have ample room in which to work. 
They must not be handicapped in any way. 

Is must be properly housed and sheltered 
from adverse influences. There must be no 
intermission in its rupply of force. If must, 
to be wisely tended, intelligently studied. 
No ignorant pretender must be allowed to 
put forth his unscientific finger to alter its 
workings. 

And, believe me, the more we know of it, 
the greater will be our admiration, the more 
profound our reverence for it, and we shall 
come to think it almost sacrilege to treat it 
with rudeness or neglect. - 

It is the masterpiece of the Great Inventor, 
and dare we say how much of Himself he has 
put into its creation ? 
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SOME HOUSECLEANING HINTS 


OLD TO SOME, BUT NEW TO MANY. 


HO does not dread the inevitable 
housecleaning? And yet the coming 
of the troublesome fly warns us that 
the time is at hand when the house 
needs renovation. 

As the fly comes in, stoves go out, and we 
almost forget the summer annoyance in the 
charm of putting them up, and the comfort 
they give. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, that 
if stoves are blackened when entirely cold the 
operation does not need repetition for a long 
time, and if the zinc under them is cleaned 
before it is put down, instead of afterward, the 
work is easier. This is done by washing with 
a hand-mop dipped in diluted sulphuric acid. 
One part of acid to five (5) parts water, then 
rinsing them and polishing with polishing 
powder of most any sort. If the zines are 
painted they can be wiped off easily and last 
much longer in fresh condition, which is bet- 
ter, and a deal of work saved. 

Unless rooms are very much used, carpets 
need not be taken up oftener than once a year. 
A thorough sweeping, followed by wiping 
them with a cloth wrung from clear water, 
will remove the dust quite thoroughly. Am- 
monia and water ivilitem the colors and take 
out spots. Muvist sawdust or pieces of wet 
ae om scattered over the carpet will gather 
the dust. Many housekeepers sprinkle fine 
salt or tea-leaves on their carpets and then 
sweepthem. It is a much better plan, than to 
do all at once, to take up some carpets in the 
fall, and the rest in the spring, and so divide 
the work, unless you want to feel that it is all 
out of the way at once. 

If you have painting and calcimining to be 
done, the spring is decidedly your best time. 
Hard finished walls may be washed with soap- 
suds and wiped dry. A bit of pumice-stone 
will remove stains from them. White paint 
may be washed with ammonia water or with 
whiting and water, which is not so trying to 
the hands as the ammonia. 

All grained work should be washed with 
cold tea and wiped with a soft flannel cloth. 
For windows and picture frames soft flanne! 
cloths with soap-suds, and, after wiping dry 
polish with chamois leather, is far better than 
anything else. They leave no lint and better 
than paper, which often scratches glass—and 
if you would best rid your walls of dust. wr 
acloth round a broom—whilee > 
salt water, or hot, al 
insects of all sorts. 

Furniture covered y 
should be first wh 
brushed, and all dust v 
cloth. A soft cloth is 
furniture. Black walnt Ly surni- 
ture may be washed quick, with soapy water, 
and a soft brush, then wiped dry and rubbed 
with an oily cloth. Rotten-stone and swect oil 
are used to polish and are excellent. Then 
all that can be rubbed off is removed and a 
chamois skin makes it as good as new. 

A fine polish is made by the use of the fol- 
lowing recipe: Alchohol, half pint; resin, half 
an ounce; gum shellac, half an ounce; a few 
drops of analine brown. Let stand over night 
and add three gills of raw linseed oil and 
half-a-pint of spirits of turpentine. Shake well 
before using. Put on with cotton flannel and 
rub dry with another cloth. 

There are many new-fangled ways, but as a 
housekeeper for nearly fifty years, 1 can speak 
for the Jong tried practices, which have stood 
the test of time and, change, and always 
proved satisfactory. 

Let me suggest that the top of the house is 
the place to begin the housecleaning, and, in 
each room, closets and drawers should first be 
put in order. If the work needs any repairs, 
they should be made before the cleaning be 
gins. If one or two rooms at atime are put 
in order the discomfort experienced by the 
family during the renovation will be compara- 
tively little. It is rarely necessary to turn the 
whole house upside down all at once; but 
when this must be done, let an army of work- 
ers shorten the agony as much as _ possible. 
Yet it pays to go through it all, if done as it 
ought to be. The contrast is so blissful! For 
this never grudge the misery, as it is only tem- 
porary. 

But while this upturning is going on, there 
should always be kept as a refuge, one room 
in harmonious condition; a place where the 
tired workers may find rest, and where the 
head of the house may go without molesta 
tion. If this were so, there would be less 
grumbling at the necessary evils, and the time 
less dreaded as the seasons roll round. 


G. L. H. 








Your Life 

Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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SERVICEABLE CLOSETS. 


. 
$y Louis H. Grpson. 


*LOSETS help to make housekeeping easier 
C The lady who lived in a six-room house, 
in which there was only one closet, said that the 
memory of that experience called to mind a 
perpetual state of search through boxes, trunks 
and even under beds. An architect never re- 
ceived instructions as to plans to be prepared 
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for a house in which the matter of closets was 
not particularly impressed upon his mind by 
the lady who was to occupy the house. 

There are closets and closets—those which 
are fairly convenient and others which are 
simply better than nothing. The writer has 
it in mind that closets have never received the 
thought that is due them. The idea in house 
planning has been more to provide closets in a 
yeneral way than to provide particular closet 
conveniences, The ordinary closet in a good 
house is, more often than otherwise, a shallow 
receptacle with a shelf at the top, kooks under 
it and a door in front which conceals the con- 
fusion which is inherent to such an arrange- 
ment. A closet as ordinarily arranged, filled 
With hanging skirts and its mixture of male 
and female attire; its upper shelf crowded with 
bonnet boxes and, may be bedding, for immme- 
diate use; on the door a shoe bag and,perchance 
something on the floor is not unusual. 

All this may be different. The confusion 
may be avoided and at the same time the labor 
of the housekeeper lightened, How is this to 
be done? By giving the same careful thought 
and skilled attention to the planning and con 
struction of closets that is given to labor-sav- 
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ing devices in workshops and factories. The 
same quality of mind which will devise a 
molding machine which will save the labor of 
‘ix or eight men in a foundry, could doa great 
deal for the housekeeper if employed in that 
direction. The improvement in the design 
and construction of desks which are in use in 
modern offices, shows as clearly a spossible the 
advance which may be made for the conveni- 
ence of office workers when a high grade of 
talent is employed looking to their comfort 
and convenience. 

As much may be done in the improvement 
of closets as has been done in the design of 
desks, and from the construction of the latter 
many ideas, looking to the improvement of 
closets, may be derived. What is wanted is 
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‘places to put things.’ This is the idea in 
ihe construction of the modern desk. There 
's nothing which may come to it which has 
not been considered. There are provided 
many recepticles, drawers of all sizes and kinds, 
properly divided. Closets should be considered 
in the same way, 
Without the remuneration which may be 
*xpected for the invention of labor-saving de- 
vices In other lines, the writer has given some 
thought to the planning and construction of 
the me with 4a view of lightening the labor of 
Hue housekeeper, In the illustrations which 
“re given are suggestions which apply to the 
ordinary form of a wide, shallow closet. one 
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I see old Dobbin through the fence ; how weak he looks, and old ; 
His hair is falling off in spots, he feels the damp and cold ; 

He hangs his head, his step is slow—’tis plain enough to see 

His thirty years are more to him than fifty are to me. 


He shall not work another jot—not that he would complain— _ 
But from this hour he ne’er shall know the touch of whip or rein. 
Of all the horses on the farm he’s been the very best ; 

I should have thought of it before ; but now he shall have rest. 


I call to my mind the colt he was, and how I broke him in— 


Whew! how he kicked and pranced and plunged 





’was doubtful which would win ; 


But I was young, as well ashe, and would not be denied ; 
And since, he’s been as safe a nag as man would wish to ride. 





Sut never lacked in spirit, nor in steadiness, nor speed ; 
Many’s the time his willing feet have answered urgent need. 
When every moment was a gain to fleeting human breath, 

He knew what precious minutes meant—and so defeated death. 


Then, in my happy courting days, he knew the very night 
That I would swing the stable door and greet him with delight. 
He knew the girl I loved was waiting far away and fair ; 

He seemed to say, ’twill not be long before I take you there ! 


‘Then on my wedding-day he stood with others at the church ; 
No doubt he thought for just that once I left him in the lurch- 
One face, one form, that day of days, was all that I could see ; 
I did not think of Dobbin then, whate’er he thought of me. 


And when the years had brought their grief and I learned joy’s reverse, 
He drew the little ones and me behind the gloomy hearse. 

I cannot say that he divined how lonely was my lot ; 

But since, he has not been the same—lI know that I have not ! 


And so thro’ gladness and thro’ grief old Dobbin has been near; 

No wonder that he looks so old, when I have grown so sere. 

1 know full well that fifty years is youth to many men— 

Tis not the years, but that my /eart has reached three score and ten ! 


So while I live his failing life shall naught but comfort know ; 
Old Dobbin, as I said at first, shall ne’er feel rein or blow. 
The best of oats, the sweetest hay, the field to wander free, 


Shall all be his—a poor return for all he’s been,to me! 


which is four to five feet long and twenty to 


twenty-two inches deep from the outside of 


the door, It has been the thought to do away 
with hooks as far as possible. Actresses and 
others, who carry large wardrobes with them, 
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pack expensive costumes in trays which are 
set into trunks, and we all know how beauti- 
ful and fresh they appear. This idea is used 
in the construction of the closets which are 
bere described and illustrated. In Fig. 1. a 


row of drawers is shown. They are six inches 
deep, forty-two inches long, four in number. 
The space at the left is divided into receptacles 
seven inches wide, presumably for shoes. 
Above the drawers, on the right, are other re- 
ceptacles for the nameless and numberless arti- 
cles which go into a closet. ‘This latter series 
of receptacles could be divided, as indicated in 
Fig. 2, so that they would only extend back one- 
“half the depth of the closet, there being another 
series of receptacles at the back which are 
reached from the side. Thus there would be 
twice the number of receptacles in this pagtic- 
ular part of the closet that is shown in Fig. 1. 
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These rear receptacles could be used for storing 
articles which were not in every-day use. 
Hooks are shown in the upper part of the 
closet, thongh it is the belief of the writer that 
they can be largely dispensed with. The upper 
shelf is so high that it would only be neal for 
storing such articles as were not in regular 
use. Fig. 2. is a floor plan of this closet. 

Fig. 3.is the floor plan of the ordinary closet 
of this size which is provided only with the 
shelf and hooks. Fig. 4 is an elevation show- 
ing the front of Fig. 1 when the doors are 
closed. The doors above the drawers open in- 
dependent of one another and of the small 
door at one side. The drawers may be opened 
independent of the doors. 

Fig. 6 is a front of another arrangement fof 
a closet. One not so long and about the same 
depth as the other. The doors come to the 
oor and inclose the drawer or tray space. In 
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this instance the idea is te use well made paper 
or straw-board trays for the dresses. They are 
of the same general character as those used in 
packing dresses when they come from the 
dressmaker, though of more substantial con- 
struction. Fig. 5 is a still different arrange- 
ment for a closet in which the number of trays 
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is reduced and the hooks placed nearer the 


floor. There are very few articles of male or 
female attire which may not be cared for in a 
better way in a shallow drawer or tray than 
by suspending from hooks or any device which 
may be attached thereto. This is as true of 
gentlemen’s clothing as that which belongs to 
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ladies. . It is true, however, that there are cer- 
tain articles, such as night clothes, ordinary 
dresses, etc., which are more conveniently sus- 
pended from hooks. 

The external appearance of one of these 
closets is not to be overlooked. In the case of 
Fig. 4, if the wood were nicely finished and 
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the doors and drawers trimmed with 
hardware of brass, the appearance would be 
very beautiful indeed. 

There are many important details in connec- 
tion with closet construction which must be 
neglected at this time for want of space. 
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THE EDITORIAL DESK. 


The editorial management holds itself responsible 
for the views expressed on this page ONLY ; 
in the case of all other material, simply for 
the wisdom of insertion. 


JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


IX months ago 
you, my present 
readers, and I 
were strangers. 
To-day, it seems 
as if 1 knew you 
all. As I write 
these lines to 
ron before the 
right fireside of 
my home, the 
feeling comes 
over me as if 1 
were sending 
you each a per- 
sonal letter as 
friend to friend. 
You have sent me, by the hundreds, your 
worls of God-speed and kindly assurances. 
I have not answered them all, because I 
could not. But the wish was father to the 
thought to pen each of you a long letter; 
just as warm and friendly as were yours to 
me. Some of the words you sent me have 
become precepts with me. Many of you 
wrote far better than you knew. You apolo- 
gized for your style, but if there were any 
such defects they were unnoticed in the 
warmth of generous sentiment which breathed 
forth from your letters. 














WHEN WORK IS MADE A PLEASURE. 


A number of you have asked me—‘ How 
do you like it so far as you have gone?” 
Splendid'y, I assure you. Never was an 
editor more fortunate in his readers, and 
never was there one who became so quickly 
attached to them, as have [ to you. Your 
appreciation, always so kindly expressed, 
makes it a pleasure for all connected with the 
JOURNAL to exert their best energies to please 

ou. And to please you fally and thoroughly 
is not only the desire of myself, but of every 
one of the bright women who do so much to 
give life and sparkle to the Journa.’s pages. 
And then, I must tell you, confidentially, that 
no more liberal hand ever held the financial 
reins of a magazine than the one which 
modestly hides itself behind the words * The 
Curtis Publishing Company.” Nor do I 
know of a single magazine publisher more 
anxious to please his subscribers than this 
self-same aa of THe Lapres’ Home 
JOURNAL. ith such generosity at my dis- 
posal for your benefit, and the band of over 
forty clever women always ready and willing 
to send their best thoughts fresh from their 
pens to ~ desk, you see the path is made 
—_ easy for me to make your magazine all 
that it should be. And thus work ceases to be 
a labor, and becomes a pleasure. Some of you 
can hardly think how the Journat can be 
made better than it is; but you will see how 
even the best things can be improved—and 
improved in exactly the way you most wish. 





CAN A MAN UNDERSTAND WOMAN’S WANTS? 


I know it has been said—and perhaps it 
may have slyly crept into your own thoughts 
when you learned that a man was to edit your 
favorite pee earns) that woman’s wants 
are underst only by woman. To an old 
philosopher the statement has been credited 
that **no man ever born understood woman.” 
But I can hardly believe that woman is such 
a peculiar creature—in fact, 1 know from your 
own many kind words to me that you are not. 
Some women may be hard to understand, but 
these have - to this time not been added to 
our subscription list. And then, you must 


know thatI do not depend upon myself to 
please you orto know what are your greatest 
wants. With such bright, noble and expe- 


rienced women as comprise the JournaL’s 
working staff, would it not be a wonder if I 
failed instead of a surprise if I succeeded to 
meet your every want? What editor could be 
more fortunate in his associates than he who 
can look for counsel to such women as Kate 
Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Whitney, Louisa 
Knapp, Ruth Ashmore, Felicia Holt, Emma 


- - - SS 


Hooper, Kate Upson Clark, Mary gorse 
and the score of other women whose minds 
and hands are ever ready to tell what is 
best for woman's happiness and improve- 
ment? They know, even if J do not, and 
their counsels are my laws. So, like the 
»yhonograph, | am only the mouthpiece of 
Reaste — minds of your own sex behind me. 





A BOND OF COMMON SYMPATHY. 


And here in this little corner of the Journar 
each month, I want tocome intocordial fellow- 
ship and relations with you. I would never 
have you feel that you are distant from me. 
And when I say this, 1 voice the sentiment 
of all the JourNAL’s staff. Wewant to make 
of you a large family circle, home-like and 
congenial, gathered each month around one 
common fireside. True, itis a large circle— 
over a half million of us now!—buat it is not 
too large. There are pJenty of chairs left for 
more, and as the circle grows larger let us 
feel that we grow in mutual confidence and 
sympathy. This worldis a very small piece of 
earth after all. It is astonishing how smal] it 
is, and whata bright spot it is, when heart 
responds to heart, and mind seems to answer 
mind, We want you to feel a sense of pro- 
prietorship in the JournaL, just as if you 
owned a part of it. And you do, for that 
matter. By your subscription, you engage 
us to furnish your literature for a year, and 
thus you become our employer. In a great 
many journals there is no channel through 
which the reader can talk to the editor. 1 do 
not want it so. There is no reason at all why 
there should not be the must cordial and 
familiar relations between us. [ know that 
type looks cold and stiff, but words make 
type, and in our words there will always be a 
warmth of sympathetic fellowship which asks 
you to draw near to us. 


AROUND ONE COMMON FIRESIDE. 


Itis true we have not the entire woman- 
hood of America for our readers. But the 
half million we have are the kindest and best 
women to be found in this or any other land. 
Taken collectively or individually, we feel a 
personal interest in each one of you, and just 
so far as it is possible for us, we want to be 
suggestive and hélpful to you. ' The little 
trials tliat discourage you are in our lives as 
well as in yours. The same worries that 
come to you come to us. We are all of a 
common humanity, born of one common 
Father, all living «as well as we can, with 
common hopes and ambitions. Why, then, 
should we not be helpful one to another? I 
want you to look upon us as if we actually 
came in person to your home once a month 
for a quiet chat at your table or by your fire- 
side. And just as you would talk to usif we 
were in your home, tell us when we fail to 
meet some want in your daily life. Or, like- 
wise as you would ask us many questions, 
tell us what you want to know, and ten 
chances to one we may be able to help you in 
suggestion or advice. 





WE WANT TO FILL YOUR HOME, 


While it is perhaps more especially to those 
upon whose head rests the glorious crown of 
womanhood that we appeal in our literature, 
we do not want to forget the smallest member 
of your home. For the little tots yetin the 
early sunrise of their lives, we want to furnish 
their lullabies which in memory they will 
carry through their lives. In the molding of 
their characters, in the unfolding of their 
lives,in the development of their souls, we 
ask ashare by the counsel we shall gather 
from every part of this country for the 
guidance and help of the mother, To the 
child in whose mind reason has begun sway, 
we want to bea part educator. We want to 
join in their gleeful langh, their innocent 
mirth, and be at their side when their faces 
are wreathed in childish glee or wet with 
tears. To the growing sons and danghters of 
your family, we ask a place as counsellor. 

Ve want the girls of our land to excel in 
every quality of mind and heart that is good, 
refined and ennobling. We want them to be 
gentle, and kind, and affectionate. We want 
the boys to be inspired with the courage that 
comes of a pure mind and a sterling character, 
We want them to grow up men in every sense 
of the word, fit companions for true woman- 
hood, And thus, we would fill your home. 
Can we do it? Bear with us, and you shall see. 





FOR THE AMERICAN GIRL OF TO-DAY. 


Our most present anxiety is for the bud- 
ding womanhood of America, for upon their 
shoulders rest the future of our country. To 
make them not alone the equals, but the 
peers of the young women of any country is 
our great desire. No wish has been so upper- 
most in our minds than that by some method 
we might place in the hands of all our girls 
the chance of carving her own future at our 
expense. Fora long time many minds were 
kept busy trying to solve the problem of ways 
and means. At last, the solution came, and 
already our plan is known to many of our 
readers. We want to educate as many of our 
girls as will let usdoso. The times are de- 
veloping smart women. Our girls must 
know much to be able to cope with the future. 
A bright mind is rapidly becoming the most 
replendent jewel in woman's crown. Beauty 
of face and figure are no longer able to cope 
with plain features and a bright intellect. 
The men who make the best husbands are 
more and more looking for bright wives 
rather than for beautiful ones. It is upon 
the threshold of this new order of things that 
we are permitted to offer assistance to girls. 
A college education need no longer be with- 
held from our daughters because the family 
purse is scantand cannot bear the expense. 
To every mother in our land, we would say: 
Let us educate your daughter for you. We 
want to do it, and hold out the hand of ready 
willingness. We will pay all the cost—the 
one great obstacle which heretofore has stood 
in the way of your doing what we now 
will do for you. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


A LIFE-TIME CHANCE FOR GIRLS. 


On page 31 of this number of the Jovurnat, 
we tell you how your daughter can secure a 
free education at any college in the land 
which she may select. If she wishes to go to 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, or would prefer 
some college perhaps nearer to her home, it 
makes no difference to us. Our offer holds 
good for any college in the land, Perhaps 
you will say “But my daughter can never 
get enough subscriptions.’ How do you 
know until she tries? Our greatest successes 
come to us when least expected, and this may 
be the chance of your daughter's life-time. 
Every girl has an equal opportunity, your 
daughter as well as your neighbor's. Let 
her try forit. She has nothing to lose, and 
everything to gain, as we will tell you more 
in detail, if you will write to us. She loses 
no time, waste#no energies, forif she fails to 
win an education, we give back to her for 
herself a part of every dollar she has sent to 
us. All her friends, and your friends, can 
work for her, and all gues to her credit. It is 
worth trying for. The result may mean the 
shaping of your daughter’s entire future life. 
It may make of her the woman your heart 
wishes her to be. 





WHAT MEN LIKE IN WOMEN, 


Before I shall have occupied the space allot- 
ted to me to talk in this familiar way with 
you, I want to answer a question which comes 
to me from one of the Jounmat sisters. She 
asks: “What are the qualities in women 
which men most admire?” I will tell you: 

There is a certain something, which, for 
want of a better name, is called womanliness, 
and it is that which makes women attrac- 
tive to men. A great many virtues go to 
make up this one great possession and they 
are what men like in women. 

Men like, in the first place, amiability in a 
woman. 

They like a pleasant appearance. 

They like the doing of fittle things that are 
pleasant to them. 

They like the courtesy of the fireside. 

They like women whose lives and faces 
are always full of the sunshine of a contented 
mind and a cheerful disposition. 

“ They like an ability to talk well and a 
knowledge of the virtue of silence. 

They like a motherliness big enough to un- 
derstand the wants of the older, as well as the 
younger boys. 

They like a disposition to speak good,rath- 
er than evil of every human being. 

They like sympathy—which means a wil- 
ling ear for the tale of sorrow or gladness. 

They like a knowing how to grow old grace- 
fully. 

They like knowledge of how to dress well, 
which, by-the-bye, doesn’t mean conspicu- 
ously. Men are most attracted by good ma- 
terial, plain draperies and quiet colors; not 
by showy colors or designs. 

They like intelligence, but they prefer that 
the heart should be stronger than the brain. 

They like a companion—a woman who has 
sufficient knowledge of the world and its ways 
to talk well with them, who is interested in 
their lives and their plans and in their hopes, 
who knows how to give a cheering word, or 
to listen quietly and by a tender look express 
the grief which the heart is feeling. 

They may sometimes say that children are 
a bore and a nuisance, but a man shrinks from 
a woman who openly declares her dislike of 
them. A man expects the maternal instinct 
in a woman, and is disappointed if he does 
not find it. 

They like women to be affectionate—there 
never was a man yet, no matter how stern, no 
matter how cold, no matter how repressive as 
far as his own feelings were concerned, who 
did not like a loving squeeze of the hand, 
ora tender kiss from the woman nearest to 
him, 

These are some of the things that men like 
in women. 





WHAT WOMEN LIKE IN MEN. 


But some one will say: Now,reverse things, 
and tell us what women most admire in men. 
Let me try and tell you. 

Women, I think, like manly, not lady-like 
men. 

‘hey like honesty of purpose and considera- 
tion. 

They like men who believe in women. 

They like their opinions to be thought of 
some value. ; 

They like a man who can bestrongas a lion 
when trouble comes, and yet, if one is nervous 
and tired, can. button up a shoe and do it with 
an amount of consideration that is a mental 
and a physical bracer-up. 

They like a man who can take hold of the 
baby, convince it of his power and get it to 
ret gd they havebeen worrying with it, and 
walking with it until their eyes are tired and 
they feel as if they had no brains. 

They like a man who is interested in their 
new dresses, who can give an opinion on the 
fit. and who is properly indignant at any 
article written against women. 

They like a man who knows their inno- 
cent weaknesses and caters to them; who will 
bring home a box of candy,the last new maga- 
zine, or the latest puzzle sold on the street, 
that will do more than its duty in entertain- 
ing everybody for the whole evening. 

They like a man who is the master of the 
situation—that is, who has brain enough to 
help a woman to decide what is the best thing 
to do under any circumstances, and who has 
wit enough to realize when one of the fairer 
sex is sneney stubborn that persuasion is 
more powerful than all the argument in the 
world. 

They like a man who likes them—who 
doesn’t scorn their opinions, who believes in 
their good taste, who has confidence in their 
truth, and who, best of all, knows that the 
love promised, is given him. 7 

That's the sort of a man a woman likes, and 
her every sigh of satisfaction as his virtues 
are mentioned is a little prayer that says, 
“God bless him.” 
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A MAN’S IDEA OF A GOOD WIFE. 


By ALLAN Erte. 








HERE can be no other correct way of 
putting it than to say that marriage 
is simply a lottery. If a man gets the 
right kind of a woman for a wife, his 
marriage will be a success; otherwise 

it will be a fuilure. The same with a woman. 
If the man she marries is the right kind of a 
man, her marriage will be a success-- otherwise 
a failure. But I write as a married man, and so 
! will not attempt to speak for the other sex. 

By the term “right kind of a woman,” 
can best make myself understood by taking 
my own married life as an example. 

I have been married but little more than 
two years. My income was, at the time of 
my marriage, small. Our marriage was not 
one of those long-protracted bargains, or com- 
promises, the result of a long-crawn-out and 
threadbare courtship. We were married in 
less than a year after we first met—and here 
is where the “lottery” comesin. You can’t 
tell any more about a woman before you are 
married to her, than you can judge of the 
quality of a pudding withouteating of it. Itis 
not necessary to eat the whole of a pudding 
in order to judge of its quality ; no more is it 
necessary to know a woman a lifetime in 
order to ascertain whether she is going to do 
for a life-companion. 

We began married life by boarding, takin 
asuitof prettily furnished rooms. ‘This we di 
for over a year, and then. my income having 
increased, we set up housekeeping in a modest, 
though pretty way. And housekeeping we 
shall always be, so long as we both shall live. 
My income is entirely from my pen, and 
averages something like $1200 a year. 

Here is what I call the right kind of a wo- 
man for a man to marry :— 

I turn over, with the exception of what I 
require for my current incidental expenses, all 
money and checks, the latter endorsed, to my 
wife, with the certain knowledge that the 
money is handled and disposed of in the 
most careful and judicious manner. My wife, 
although intellectual—I regard domestic abil- 
ity as one sign of intellectuality—cares entirely 
for our home and we do not keep a girl. Ergo, 
our home is always just as it should be cared 
for: by a wife’s hands. She has the entire 
charge of all the expenditures of our domestic 
economy. Not a cent is wasted, nor isa dollar 
injudiciously speut. 

My wife acquaints me with all the details 
necessary; and, free from actual buying and 
paying out, I am left to devote my mind’ ‘to 
my work without ong gt and thus to 
produce the best results. keep my wife in- 
formed cs to the progress and character of my 
work, as well as of the future financial pros- 

ects resulting from it. I tell her of all, and 

om back nothing, for what concerns me con- 
cerns her, and she has as much right to know 
of itas I have. She tells me how the state of 
our finances is, and thus we are each able to 
gauge our actions by the other; and so our 
income is kept up to a point that causes no 
worriment on our part, while our expendi- 
tures never equal or exceed our income. 

But let none of my readers suppose for a 
moment that our union is a mere partner- 
ship formed for business purposes only. 

Let me take one day, for example—for one 
day is much like any other in our home. J 
have never yet left the house in the mort.ing 
without kissing my wife. We have never yet 
parted for the day with a cross word or angry 
feelings. My wife follows me to the door 
every morning, and watches me out of sight. 
At night she watches at the window for my 
return, and in the summer usually meets me 
at the station. I have never yet returned 
home after a busy day’s work with my pen, 
and what brains I have been endowed with, 
and been greeted with anything but a smile 
and a kiss from my wife. She is never fretful, 
never downcast, never anything but womanly, 
wifely and helpful. 

I find the table set for tea, always just so 
neatly and carefully. While I do not lay such 
great stress on having my meals at a certain 
time as some men do, my wife is seldom late 
with either breakfast or tea. She is one of the 
very best of cooks, all her dishes are flavored 
to perfection, are served daintily and delicately, 
are scarcely ever over-done and never under- 
done. All these little things help to keep a 
man good natured. In short my home is al- 
ways cheerful, and never did I see a woman 
try so hard, in every way, incessantly, to be a 
good, faithful and devoted wife as mine does. 
I am not writing this article for the sole pur- 
pose of eulogizing my wife, but to show what 
makes home truly happy. 

Our little parlor is always neat and cheerful, 
and the dining-room is carefully arranged. 
Books and papers, the choicest books and the 
best magazines are always about, showing that 
they are always welcome and not unused in 
our home. I never neglect to bring my wife 
each evening such daily and other papers as J 
think she will like. I never remain out be- 
yond my usual hour of coming home without 
sending my wife word where I have gone, and 
what called me away, and I never miss an 
evening at home unless compelled to do so on 
account of urgent and pressing business. I 
never speak a cross or a fretful word to my 
wife without afterward telling her 1 am sorry. 

Nightly after tea we have our little daily 
confidential talks, and we converse while at 
the table ; but after tea we talk over our future 
prospects, our hopes and aspirations, failures 
and successes. She tells me of ail the little 
interesting events and incidents of the day as 
they have happened in her home life, and I 
tell her of the events of the day in the city, 
the people I have seen and talked with, the 
latest news, and soon. Often we go out fora 
walk after tea, and sometimes go to the public 
library. Often also, we go to an evening con- 
cert or other entertainment; but I am com- 
pelled, in order to keep up with my work, to 
write much evenings at home. But my wife 
is always near me, where I can look up at her 
and behold her who makes my life happy and 
my home a perfect paradise. ce 

She is what I cal) the “ right kind of a wife. 
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To the innumerable readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | send greeting. 


There are many things to be said and said right away. 


| shall say them. 


With the utmost freedom 


Please to gather under the light of my evening lamp, and let us 


look over all the matters pertaining to your prosperity and happiness. 


— who were so unfortunate as to have 
been born and brought up in the city 
know nothing about that chapter in a boy’s 
history of which I speak. 


HIDING EGGS FOR EASTER. 


About a month before Easter there comes 
to the farmhouse a scarcity of eggs. The 
farmer's wife begins to abuse the weasels and 
the cats as the probable cause of the paucity. 
The feline tribe are assaulted with many a 
harsh “Scat!” on the suspicion of their fond- 
ness for omelets in the raw. Custards fail 
from the table. The Dominick hens are de 
nounced as not worth their mush. Mean- 
while, the boys stand round the corner ina 
broad grin at what is the discomfiture of the 
rest of the family. 

The truth must be told that the boys, in 
anticipation of Easter, have, in some hole in 
the mow, or some barrel in the wagon-house, 
been hiding eggs. If the youngsters under- 
stand their business, they will compromise the 
matter, and see that at least a small supply 
goes to the house every day. ‘Too great greed 
on the part of the boy will discover the whole 
plot, and the charge will be made: “De Witt, 
[ believe you are hiding the eggs!” Forthwith 
the boy is collared and compelled to disgorge 
his possessions. 

Now, there is nothing more trying to a boy 
than, after great care in accumulating these 
shelly resources, to have to place them in a 
basket and bring them forth to the light two 
weeks before Easter. Boys, therefore, manage 
with skill and dexterity. About this time of 
the year you see them lurking much about the 
barrack and the hay-loft. You see them 
crawling out from stacks of straw and walk- 
ing away rapidly with their hands behind 
them. ‘They look very innocent, for I have 
noticed that the look of innocence in boys is 
proportionate to the amount of mischief with 
which they are stuffed. They seem to be de- 
termined to risk their lives on mow-poles 
where the hay is thin. They come out from 
under the stable floor in a despicable state of 
toilet, and cannot give any excuse for their de- 
preciation of apparel. Hens flutter off the 
nest with an unusual squawk, for the boys 
cannot wait any longer for the slow process of 
laying, and hens have no business to stand in 
the way of Easter. The most tedious hours 
of my boyhood were spent in waiting for a 
hen to get off her nest. No use to scare her 
off, for then she will get mad, and just as like 
as not take the egg with her. Indeed, I think 
the boy is excusable for his haste if his brother 
has a dozen eggs and he has only eleven. 


EASTER IN THE OLD FARMHOUSE. 


T this season of the year the hens are mel- 
ancholy. They want to hatch, but how 
can they? They have the requisite disposition, 
and the capacity, and the feathers, and the 
nest, and everything but the eggs. With that 
deficit, they sometimes sit obstinately and defy 
the boy’s approaches. Many a boy has feit 
the sharp bill of old Dominick strike the back 
of his hand, inflicting a wound that would 
have roused the whole farmhouse to see what 
the matter was had it not been that the boy 
wanted to excite no suspicion as to the nature 
of his expedition. Immediately over the 
hen’s head comes the boy’s cap, and there is a 
scatteration of feathers all over the hay-mow, 
and the boy is victor. ; 
jut at last the evening before Easter comes, 
While the old people are on the piazza the 
children come in with the accumulated treas- 
ures of many weeks, and put down the 
baskets. Egis, large and small, white-shelled 
and brown, Cochin-Chinas and Burrampoot- 
ers. The character of the hens is vindicated. 
The cat may now lie in the sun without being 
kicked by false suspicions. The surprised 
exclamation of parents more than compen- 
sates the boys for the strategy of long conceal- 
ment, The meanest thing in the world is for 
father and mother not to look surprised in 
such circumstances. 


EGGS OF OUR WORDLY SUCCESS OR FAILURE. 


T sometimes happens that, in the agitation of 
bringing the eggs into the household harbor, 
the boy drops the hat or the basket, and the 
whole enterprise is shipwrecked. From our 
Own experience, it is very difficult to pick up 
eggs after you have once dropped them. You 
have found the same experience in your life. 
Your hens laid a whole nestful of golden eggs 
on Wall street. You had gathered them up. 
You were bringing them in. You expected a 
world of congratulations, but just the day be- 
fore the consummation something adverse ran 
against you, and you dropped the basket, and 
the eggs broke. Wise man were you if, in- 
stead of sitting down to cry or attempting to 
gather up the spilled yolks, you built new 
nests anc invited a new laying. 
t is sometimes found on Easter morning 
that the eggs have been kept too long. The 
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boy’s intentions were good enough, but the 
enterprise had been too protracted, and the 
casting out of the dozen was sudden and pre- 
cipitate. Indeed, that is the trouble with 
some older boys I wot of. They keep their 
money, or their brain, or their influence hid- 
den till it rots. They are not willing to come 
forth day by day on an humble mission, doing 
what little good they may, but are keeping 
themselves hidden till some great Easter-day 
of triumph, and then they will astonish the 
Church and the world; but they find that 
faculties too long hidden are faculties ruined. 
Better for an egg to have succeeded in making 
one plain cake for a poor man’s table than to 
have failed in making a banquet for the House 
of Lords. 

That was a glad time when on Easter morn- 
ing the eggs went into the saucepan, and came 
out striped, and spotted, and blue, and yellow, 
and the entire digestive capacity of the child- 
ren was tested. You have never had any- 
thing so good to eat since. You found the 
eggs. You hid them. They were your con- 
tribution to the table. Since then you have 
seen eggs scrambled, eggs poached, eggs in 
omelet. eggs boiled, eggs done on one side and 
eggs in nog, but you shall never find anything 
like the flavor of those eggs on that Easter 
morning in boyhood. 


THE CITY BOY’S EASTER. 


A. LAS for the boysin town! Easter comes to 
* them on stilts, and they buy their eggs out 
of a store. There is no room for a boy to swing 
round. There is no good place in town to fiy 
the kite, or trundle a hoop, or even shout with- 
out people throwing up their windows to see 
who is killed. The holidays are robbed of 
half their life because some wiseacre will per- 
sist in telling him who Santa Claus is, while 
yet he is hanging up his first pair of stockings. 
Here the boy pays half-a-dollar for a bottle of 
perfume as big as his finger, when, out of town, 
for nothing but the trouble of breathing it, he 
may smell a country full of new-mown hay 
and wild honeysuckle. In a painted bath-tub 
he takes his Saturday bath, careful lest he hit 
his head against the spigot, while in the 
meadow-brook the boys plunge in wild glee, 
and pluck up health and long life from the 
pebbly bottom. Oh, the joy of the Spring day, 
when, after long teasing of mother to let you 
take off your shoes, you dash out on the cool 
grass barefoot, or down the road, the dust 
curling about the instep in warm enjoyment, 
and, henceforth, for months, there shall be no 
shoes to tie or blacken. 

Let ussend the boys outinto the country every 
year foran airing. If their grandfather and 
grandmother be yet alive, they will give them 
a good time. They will learn in a little while 
the mysteries of the hay-mow, how to drive 
oxen and how to keep Easter. They will take 
the old people back to the time when they 
themselves were young. There will be forthe 
grandson an extra cake in each oven. And 
grandfather and grandmother will sit and 
watch the prodigy, and wonder if any other 
family ever had such grandchildren. It will 
be a good thing when the evenings are short 
and the old folk’s eyesight is somewhat dim, 
if you can set up in their house for a little 
while one or two of these lights of childhood. 
For the time the aches and pains of old age 
will be gone, and they will feel as lithe and 
merry as when sixty years ago they them- 
selves rummaged barrack. and mow, and 
wagonhouse, hiding eggs for Kaster. 





= historic and old-time cradle is dead, 
and buried in the rubbish of the garret. 
A baby of five months, filled with miodern 
notions, would spurn to be rocked in the 
awkward and rustic thing. The baby spits 
the ‘“‘Alexandra feeding-bottle’’ out of its 
mouth, and protests against the old-fashioned 
cradle, giving emphasis to its utterances by 
throwing down a rattle that cost seven dollars, 
and the “baby-basket” with all its treasures of 
ivory hair-brushes and “Meen Lun.” Not 
with voice, but by violence of gesture and 
kicks and squirms, it says: “What! You go- 
ing to put me in that old cradle? Where is 
the nurse? My patience! What does mother 
mean ? Get me a ‘patented self-rocker’!”’ 
THE CRADLE OF MY BOYHOOD. 

OW, the “patented self-rockers,” no doubt, 

have their proper use; but go up with me 
into the garret of your old homestead, and ex- 
hume the cradle that you,a good while ago, 
slept in. The rockers are somewhat rough as 
though a farmer’s plane had fashioned them, 
and the sides just high enough for a child to 
learn to walk by. What a homely thing, 
take it all in all! Yes, but do not depreciate 
it. We were all rocked in that. For about 
fifteen years that cradle was going much of 
the time. When the older child was taken 
out, asmaller child was putin. The crackle 
of the rockers is pleasant yet in my ears. 
There I took my first lesson in music as 
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mother sang tome. I have heard what you 
would call far better singing since then, but 
none that so thoroughly touched me. She 
never got five thousand dollars per night for 
singing three songs at the Academy, with two 
or three encores grudgefully thrown in; but 
without pay she sometimes sang all night, 
and came out whenever encored, though she 
had only two little ears for an audience. It 
was a low, subdued tone that sings to me yet 
across over fifty years. 

You see the edge of that rocker, worn quite 
deep ? That is where her foot was placed while 
she sat with her knitting or sewing on summer 
afternoons, while the bees hummed at the door 
and the shout of the boy at the oxen was 
heard afield. From the way the rocker is 
worn, I think that sometimes the foot must 
have been very tired and the ankle very sore; 
but I donot think she stopped forthat. When 
such a cradle as that got agoing, it kept on 
for years. 

Scarlet-fever came in the door, and we all 
had it; and, oh, how the cradle did go! We 
contended as to who should lie in it, for sick- 
ness, yeu know, makes babies of us all. But 
after a while we surrendered it to Charlie. 
He was too old to lie in it, but he seemed so 
very, very sick; and with him in the cradle it 
was ‘Rock !” ‘Rock!’ “Rock!’’ But one day, 
just as long ago as you can remember, the 
cradle stopped. Whien a child is asleep, there 
isno need of rocking. Charlie was asleep. 
He was sound asleep. Nothing would wake 
him. He needed taking up. Mother was too 
weak to doit. The ~~ 3. le camein to do 
that, and put a flower, fresh out of the garden 
dew, between the two still hands. The fever 
had gone out of the cheek, and left it white, 
very white—the rose exchanged for the lily. 
There was one less to contend for the cradle. 
It soon started again, and with a voice not 
quite so firm as before, but more tender, the 
old song came back; “ Bye! bye! bye!” 
which meant more to me than “Il Trovatore”’ 
rendered by opera troupe in the presence of 
an American audience, all leaning forward 
and nodding to show how well they under- 
stand German. 


MOTHER'S FACE AT THE CRADLE. 


ee ERE was a wooden canopy at the head of 

the old cradle that somehow got loose and 
was taken off. But your infantile mind was 
most impressed with the face which much of 
the time hovered over you. Other women 
sometimes looked in at the child, and said; 
“That child’s hair will be red!” or, ** What 
a peculiar chin!” or, “Do you think that the 
child will live to grow up?” And although you 
were not old enough to understand their talk, 
by instinct you knew it was something dis- 
agreeable, and you began to cry till the dear, 
sweet, familiar face again hovered over you! 
Ah, the benediction of such a face! It looks 
at us through storm and night. It smiles all 
to pieces the world’s frown. After thirty-five 
years of rough tumbling on the world’s couch, 
it puts us in the eradle again, and hushes us 
as with the very lullaby of heaven. 

Let the old cradle rest in the garret. It has 
earned its quietus. The hands that shook up 
its pillows have quit work. The foot that 
kept the rocker in motion is through with its 
journey. The face that hovered has been 
veiled from mortal sight. Cradle of blessed 
memories ! Cradle that soothed so many little 
griefs! Cradle that kindled so many hopes! 
Cradle that rested so many fatigues! Sleep 
now thyself, after so many years of putting 
others to sleep ! 


THE CHILD OF A MODERN ‘' ROCKER.”’ 
NE of the great wants of the age is the right 
kind of a cradle and the right kind of a 
foot to rock it. We are opposed to the usurpa- 
tion of “patented self-rockers.’”’ When I hear a 
boy calling his grandfather “old daddy,” and 
see the youngster try to slap his mother across 
the face because she will not let him have ice 
cream and lemonade in the same stomach, and 
holding his breath till he gets black in the 
face, so that to save the child from fits the 
mother is compelled to give him another 
dumpling, and he afterwards goes out into the 
world stubborn, wilful, selfish and intractible, 
I say that boy was brought up in a “ patented 
self-rocker.”’ The old-time mother would 
have put him down in the old-fashioned cradle, 
and sung to him 


“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed ;” 


and if that did not take the spunk out of him 
she would have laid him in an inverted posi- 
tion across her lap, with his face downward, 
and with a rousing spank make him more 
susceptible to the music. 


WISE WORDS TO MOTHERS. 

\ J HEN a mother, who ought to be most in- 

terested in training her children for use- 
fulness and heaven, gives her chief time to fix- 
ing up her hair, and is worried to death because 
the curls she bought are not the same shade as 
the sparsely-settled locks of her own raising; 
and culturing the dromedarian hump of dry 
goods on her back till, as she comes into 
church, a good elder bursts into laughter be- 
hind his pocket-handkerchief, making the 
merriment sound as much like a sneeze as 
possible; her waking moments employed with 
discussions about polonaises and verd-de-gris 
velvets, and écru percale, and fringed guipure, 
and puffs, and sashes, and rose-de-chine silks 
and scalloped flounces, her happiness in being 
admired at balls and parties and receptions, 
you may know that she has thrown off the 
care of her children, that they are looking 
after themselves, that they are being brought 
up by machinery instead of loving hands—in 
a word, that there is in her home a “‘patented 
self-rocker !” 

So far as possible, let all women dress beau- 
tifully; so God dresses the meadows and the 
mountains. Let them wear pearls and 
diamonds, if they can afford it. God hashung 
round the neck of His world strings of 
diamonds. and braided the black locks of the 
storm with bright ribbons of rainbow. Es- 
pecially before and right after breakfast, ere 
they expect to be seen of the world, let them 


look neat and attractive for the family’s sake. 
One of the most hideous sights is a slevenly 
woman at the breakfast-table. Let woman 
adorn herself. Let her speak on platforms so 
far as she may have time and ability do so. 
But let not mothers imagine that there is any 
new way of successfully training children 
or of escaping the old-time self-denial and 
continuous painstaking. 


7 be with. Trthmazge 


Special To Dr. Talmage’s Readers. 


In view of the numerous reports being 
circulated regarding Dr. Talmage’s future 
literary work, I would state to all of Dr. 
Talmage’s readers that this department by 
him in Tue Lapres’ Home Journat will in 
no wise be affected by any new plans arranged 
for him in editorial work. Dr. Talmage wil! 
continue to write ‘‘Under My Study Lamp” 
each month—we trust for years to come. 

Editor, Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAt. 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
eee Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 

Chief ameng the scents of the 
season is Orab-Apple Blos- 
comme. a Sanente P perfume of 

ghest quality and fragrance.— 
London Cou:t Journal, 

It would not be ible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the Crab- 
Apple lossoms, Which is put 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London. It hasthe aromaof spring 
in it, and one could use it for a 
life time and never tire of it.—New 
York Observer. 


Pat up in 1, 2, 3 and 4 ounce bottles, 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 0O., 
177 New Bond St., London, Sold Everywhere, 
Send 12 cents in stamps to Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, who will mail a trial Bijou sample bottle 
tf the above delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Per- 
fume to any address. 
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COOD CROOMINCG 


has done more to preserve a pretty face, and 
win a race, than any known thing, 


A lady writes us: “ You ought to let the ladies know 
that the use of your ‘Rubber Brushes’ several times a 
day will vivify the complexion, smooth out the wrinkles, 
and prevent the flesh from shrinking by producing 
pl ype I know of a number who are using them 
with the most gratifying results.” 


PRICE-LIST. 


» 





Baliley’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - «= $150 
Bailey’s “ Toilet Brush, - -* © © «© .& 
Bailey’s “ Hand Brush (size 3x1%1n.), « 50 
Bailey’s as Blacking Dauber, - - - . & 
Bailey's ba Ink and Pencil Eraser, e « my) 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 1, ¢ = 2 oR 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, - 35 
Bailey's pe Shampoo Brush, + - + «+ .% 
Bailey's = Teething Ring, - - -  - 10 


Send us a postal note, and we will forward any of the above, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price. For sale by all dealers in Tollet Goods, 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 


Boylston Bldg., Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


You DOUBLE Your Money quickly selling 
Books of the Bible Analyzed as ever 
body wants it. Send ®2@ for 20 copies. H.T. 
FRUEAUFYF, Easton, Pa. Single copies 21 cts. 











DLANO. 


Unexcelled in Power and 


Singing Quality of Tone. 


Tf not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., - CINCINNATI, 0. 
“From Andante to Allogpe ” a beautifully illus- 
trated ag ay will be mailed to anyone who will 
mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose two cents in stamps, 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





This department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information. Ad- 
dress all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the heart of every mother is the desire to 
give to her daughter the very best opportunity 
to make herself a cultured and refined woman. 
In many households the family purse does 
not permit the dear mother to do just as she 
would, and so the delights of Vassar, the pos- 
sibility of Wellesley, or what somebody knows 
about Smith College, are talked over and each 
talk ends with a sigh and a fear that “my girl 
wili never get there.” 

Now, my dear girls, the matter of an educa- 
tion for each and every one of you no longer 
depends upon the family pocketbook. It is 
in your own hands. All of you have friends 
and acquaintances, and once what you are 
aiming for is known, one friend will get you 
another friend, an acquaintance will grow in- 
terested, and get all her acquaintances, until 
at the end of the year you gain from Tue 
Lapies’ Home Journa for the greatest num- 
ber of subscriptions, at one dollar each, a com- 
plete education at Vassar or any other Ameri- 
can college. This means all expenses of tui- 
tion, board and a complete education in every 
branch of study. 

Try for it, girls. It may shape the entire 
destiny of your life, and if you don’t reach 
this, you may get one thousand subscribers, 
and for this Tue Lapres’ Home Journat will 
give you a full year's tuition at whatever col- 
lege you select. You're a bright girl, get papa 
interested in it—get your mother to help, tell 
your friends what you are trying to do, make 
them all know what you are doing it for, that 
you are doing it to get the opportunity to 
make yourself a thoroughly educated woman 
which means a woman —— to meet the 
troubles of life and to understand how to 
lighten them; a woman who can always find 
something for brain or hand to do when pov- 
erty et.ters the door; a woman who can com- 
pete with any in the struggle for livelihood, 
and who will not make any the less good 
bread because she knows the chemistry of it, 
or any the less good housekeeper because she 
understands the laws of health, and will most 
certainly make a more companionable wife. 

You have from now until January Ist next 
in which to work. Commence now, and see 
whether you cannot win for yourself an edu- 
cation. Try for it, my dear girls—it'’s worth 
while. 


THE STORY OF A NECKLACE. 


‘THE pretty Duchess of Fife has been pho- 
tographed in evening dress with a single 
string of pearls about her neck. There is, 
somehow, about this string of beads a singu- 
larly pure and girlish air, and it is the one 
ncciiaen that is always in good taste for a 
oung girl. As you clasp the string of pearl 
ads about your own neck, I wonder how 
many of you know of the romance connected 
with those which were first made? 

Love, which governs all the world, comes in 
this story. In the time of Louis XLV., there 
was a maker of pearl rosaries and necklaces 
who was famous for the exquisite beauty that 
he gave them. The ladies came from far and 
near to buy these wondruus beads, for from no 
one else could they be gotten. Vainly did his 
rivals try to imitate the perfect whiteness and 

lish of the beads manufactured by him. 

ith all his prosperity he was very unhappy, 
and dreaded to sell his necklaces because of 
the poison (said to be mercury) with which he 
used to give them their great beauty. One 
day his son was astonished to hear him say, 
as he sold a particularly beautiful pearl rosary, 
“Infamous man that I am! May this crime 
be my last!” 

Soon after, war was declared between France 
and Flanders, and the old man was very hap- 
py because he thought no more necklaces 
would be ordered. His only son was about 
to be married, and the sweet little girl whom 
he had chosen so pleased the father that he 
said, “Ask of me anything, for I am glad to 
have so sweet a daughter.”’ With great glee 
she answered, ‘Oh, father, make for me one 
of those beautiful necklaces, such as only you 
can make.” The unhappy man was speech- 
less with horror and wandered through the 
woods all night wondering what in the world 
he would do. When the daytime came he 
threw himself on a bank beside the water to 
rest, and there, floating on the top, was an ir- 
descent substance at which he could not help 
but look: it seemed so like his own pearls. He 
searched for it and found that the effect was 
caused by the scales of a small white fish. He 
collected some, experimented with them, and 
succeeded in producin 
ness and polish for which he had formerl 
been forced to use the poison. On the wed- 
ding day he clasped around the neck of the 
beautiful bride the handsomest string of pearls 
that he had ever made. and as he kissed her 
sweet, red lips, he knew thet he could be hap- 
py for there was not a particle of poison in 
them. The truth of the story lies in the fact 
that to this day the method of making pearl 
beads discovered by Martin Jacquin is still the 
only one. So you wear about your neck a 
string of beads like that which delighted the 
heart of the lovely Ursula, and if you have to 
thank the man for having invented a necklace 
free from taint of pcison, you must remember 

Rosbear eee neve made = 
e whim of a woman had 
not driven him to it. 
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with them the white-’ 


FAULT FINDING. 


Don’t get in the habit of it. It’s the easiest 
thing to do and the hardest thing to stop in 
the wide, wide world. It ruins your temper 
and spoils the shape of your mouth. Try and 
see the good rather than the disagreeable in 
the people and your surroundings. You 
wouldn't go into a friend’s house and find@ault 
with what she does and with what she has 
and her ways of living; whatright have you 
then to find fault with those whoare more than 
friends to you—the people of your own blood ? 
If there is a grace that we are all stingy with 
itis that of giving praise. and yet it is one 
with which we ought tolavish. Why should 
you tell your friend that her bonnet is becom- 
ing when you have never said this to your 
sister? Why should you go out to tea and 

raise your neighbor's muffins when you 
1ave forgotten to tell mother how good her's 
were ? Why should you announce how much 
Mr. Wilson over the way knows, when father 
is a great deal better informed man, and it 
has neverentered your little head to whisper 
quietly to him how much you appreciate his 
wisdom. You keep your ability to discover 
faults for the home, while the eye that should 
look for virtues is closed tightly until you go 
out. Don’t wait until some one has gone 
from you to tell of their virtues. Don’t wait un- 
til sister is far away in another land to tell her 
how helpful, how pretty, or how courteous 
she is, and don't wait until the weary hands 
are crossed and the long sleep has come be- 
fore you make mother know what a beautiful 
blue are her eyes, how tender is her heart, and 
how dearly you love her. Tell it all now, 
now, when the walk through life is hard and 
the sunshine of praise is yearned for to 
brighten it, and to warm and encourage the 
pilgrim by the wayside. 


WHEN YOU ARE ENGAGED. 


You have a little band around the third 
finger of your left hand in which is set a tur- 
quoise, and when it was put there you remem- 
bered that the Hindu said: “He who hath a 
turquoise hath a friend.’ Now, that's what 
you have in the man you love best, and whose 
wife you are going to become,—a friend. Ie 
is your sweetheart, your lover it is true, but 
because to you his heart seems best worth hav- 
ing, his love the richest gift you can possess, 
you will not vulgarize, as many girls do, the 
tie that binds you. It is true you go with him 
alone to hear some wonderful music, or look 
at some fine pictures, but I hope it is not true 
that when you are at a party, or in your own 
home, you two pair otf and make yourselves 
the objects for silly chatter and idiotic jesting. 

He can love you with his whole heart, but 
he must not make you an object of ridicule. 
He can think you the most unselfish girl in 
the world, but he must not show his own sel- 
fishness by expecting you to devote your even- 
ings exclusively to him, ignoring those who 
are at home. Let him come in and be one of 
them—there’s a dear five minutes when he 
can speak to you, when he can kiss you on 
the lips that he knows are only the gates to 
sweet, pure speech, and when he can whisper 
the lovely nothings that mean so much to you 
both. Then, too, don’t let him feel that he 
must give up all his friends for you; don’t ac- 
cept valuable presents from him, and don’t 
assume an air of proprietorship with him. 
Tell him nothing about your family affairs, 
for the secrets of the household do not even 
belong to the man you are going to marry. 
Guard vourself in word and in deed; hold his 
love in the best way possible; tie it firmly to 
you with the blue ribbon of hope, and never 
let it be eaten away by that little fox who de- 
stroys so many loving ties and who is called, 
familiarity. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR FRIENDS. 


A girl I know said: “I’m a great one for 
making friends.” It sounded as if she ought 
to be very happy, but when I had a minute to 
think I wondered if she were good at keeping 
them. Making friends is easy to the girl who 
is bright and happy. whose society gives pleas- 
ure and who is genial. But the keeping of 
them demands moreé than this. 

If you want to keep a friend, don’t get too 
intimate with her. 

Have your own thoughts, and permit her to 
have hers. 

Do not demand too much of her in the way 
of contidence. 

And do not be too aggressive, wanting to 
know why she hasn't done this, and why she 
doesn’t think as you do. J 

If you think your friend's style of dress is 
not beautiful, don’t tell her; you only offend 
her, because deep in her heart she is convinced 
that she knows a great deal more about it 
than you do. 

Do not ind fault with your friend's friend, 
and do not — to be the only one given a 
corner in her heart. 

Be as considerate of her feelings as if she 
were a stranger, and remember that politeness 
is an every day garment, and not one intended 
only for high-days and holidays. To sum it 
up in one sentence, preserve the courtesy of 
the beginning if you wish to keep your friend- 
ship to the end. 


IF YOU WANT TO BE LOVED. 


Don't find fault. 

Don’t contradict people even if you're sure 
you are right. 

Don't be inquisitive about the affairs of even 
your most intimate friend. 

Don't underrate anything because vou don't 
possess it. 

Don't believe that everybody else in the 
world is happier than you. 

Don’t conclude that you have never had any 
opportunities in life. 

Bon't believe all the evil you hear. 

Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does interest a 
crowd. 

Don’t go untidy on the plea that everybody 
knows you. 

Don’t be rude to your inferiors in social 
position. 

Don’t over or under-dress. 

Don't express a positive opinion unless you 
perfectly understand what you are talking 
about. 

Don't get in the habit of vulgarizing life by 
making light of the sentiment of it. 

Don t jeer at anybody’s religious belief. 

Don’t try to be anything else but a gentle- 
woman—and that means a woman who has 
consideration for the whole world and whose 
life is governed by the Golden Rule, “Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” 


THE BEST COSMETIC. 


The most famous beauty centuries ago was 
Ninon de | Enclos who excited the envy of all 
the ladies of the court by her exquisite com- 
plexion, and wonderful were the messes com- 
pounded in an attempt to get at something 
that would give the same whiteness to the 
skin and the same warm blush that made her 
face so exquisite. She positively refused to 
tell her secret, and her chemist, for in those 
days great ladies kept a chemist as they did a 
jester, was equally silent. It was only after 
her death, at 90 years of age, that Maitre 
d’Ouard told what the preparation was that 
had kept his mistress young and beautiful. 
She had only used rainwater in bathing her 
face, but had been particular that she always 
had the soft water and that her face was given 
a thorough bath every day. 

Now the soft water is to be gotten in every 
town, and there is no reason why, using this 
best of cosmetics, your skin should not be per- 
fect. You laugh when you are asked, “Do you 
know how to wash your face?” But do you? 
Getting up in the morning and hurrying to 
yet dressed, you throw some water over your 
face to take the sleep out of your eyes, you 
wipe it off and think it has had a bath; it has 
been ill-treated and neglected. This is the 
right way: Have a basin almost full of water 
with the chill taken off; bathe your tace with 
both hands, giving it such a bath that the 
water rolls down from it and the soft towel 
by which it is dried becomes absolutely wet 
with use. Dry it thoroughly—that is it’s 
morning bath. At night just before you go to 
bed, bathe your face in hot water—that. is, 
water as hot as it will stand, wash it with a 
flannel cloth on which has been rubbed a good 
soap; after the soapsuds have been removed, 
finish with a bath of cold water, and you will 
find that with the simplest and best cosmetics, 
hot and cold water, your skin will whiten, 
your flesh will grow firmer, and you will be 
yourself so much more comfortable that you 
will wonder why you were ever satisfied with 
what was really only a dab. 


LETTERS TO BETH. 


No. V. 


SOCIETY FIBS. 


My Dear Bern: 

I am perfectly satisfied with your last let- 
ter; it tells me that your progress is all it 
should be; that you are closely observing per- 
sons and things about you; and, also, that you 
are learning the importance of little things. 

Our Scotch relatives have shown you this, 
and although it may seem trivial at times, the 
need is greater than the seeming. 

I am glad to learn also that your uncle is 
just as fond of playing games and romping 
with you as any boy when he is not officially 
engaged. All professional people place too 
little stress on that word enjoyment. It is now 
many years since that famous orator, Wendell 
Phillips, told us that “the ideal civilization 
was all wrapped up in that one principle—to 
work less and enjoy more.’”” When you area 
little older you will understand this better, 
and I will not dwell upon it longer now, but 
pass on to a statement in your letter which 
touches my heart. 

You say: “Iam impressed every day with 
the absolute truthfulness and sincerity of my 
uncle’s household. Such a thing as a society 
fib is unknown. I have often heard you say 
that they were unnecessary and sinful, but 
few of our frtends agreed with you and I put 
it down as one of your special virtues.”’ 

Dear child, there is a little ugly word of 
three letters which is stronger than fib, but 
means the same; and the good woman who 
learned that fact in her home in Scotland, 
taught her own children that truth and 
honor were one and the same. 

I cannot admit any plea for “society fibs” 
or falsehoods, since silence is always possible. 
One need not be disagreeable, offensive or 
aggressive 1n order to be truthful. Bluntness 
and brusqueness are no part of the code of true 
womanhood, neither is gracious sweetness 
dependent upon falsehood. 

I once stood in a Washington drawing- 
room when the hostess was receiving many 
guests who were not personally ner friends. 
She was simply fulfilling her duty as the wife 
of a prominent public official. 

She was polite with all, and ever ready to say 
something to each one, which might render 
them comfortable; but not once did she for- 
get the truth due herself. There was an utter 
absence of the effusive “I am delighted to see 
you,” or the hackneyed “I am so glad you 
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could join us.” At parting, the same courtesy 
was extended to each, without one depart- 
ure from the grace and tact necessary on such 
an occasion. Probably no one in that room, 
cave the immediate family friends, ever ob- 
served the care bestowed on each guest and 
the careful wording of each remark 

This lovely woman maintains that un- 
truthfulness is the basis of halfthe misery in 
the world, and in all her intercourse with 
others she has kept her self-respect and has 
never lowered her standard of truth. Bessie 
Gushington, however, insists “\hat one win- 
ter in fashionable society would make any 
honest girl a perfect hypocrite.’ Then our 
fashionable society needs reconstructing, and 
the missionaries who are now sent abroad 
should be retained here and set to work at 
once, 

I must still maintain that one can be “true 
as steel,”’ and yet perfectly well bred. No wo- 
man can respect heiself who is false to her 
own soul; and one of the evils of our day is 
the tendency to evade, prevaricate and exag- 
gerate. A very pretty woman of our acquaint- 
ance has become so notorious for her distor- 
tion of truth and her misrepresentation of 
simple facts that many persons avoid ler. 
Much of this is due toa want of proper train- 
ing inthe home. It may bea little vexatious 
to you when your uncle “picks you up’’ and 
insists on a story being told in a simple and 
exact manner, but you will live to thank him 
for it, }am quite sure. Itis so easy to say 
“enormous when we mean simply large; 
to use ‘‘magnificent’’ for fine; ‘grand’ for 
pretty; and “elegant’’ for choice, or rich. 
These words,with many more, like that much 
abused word “awfully” are in daily use. 

A number of years since, before you lost 
that dear mother of yours, a kind friend gave 
her a handsome party gown to make over for 
you. It was carefully put aside, the good 
mother saying, “If Beth wears such rich gar- 
ments in childhood, there will be nothing left 
for womanhood.” 

So it is with our speech; if we lightly use 
strong words for ordinary use, there will be 
nothing left for important occasions. If we 
allow daily untruths to be called “society 
fibs’’ and flatter ourselves that no sin is there- 
by committed, we shall find it easy, far too 
easy, to tell something without fear or shame 
which should call blushes to the cheeks of 
every woman who believes in simple, abso- 
lute truth. 

Deception and falsehood are crimes, and as 
such should never so much as enter into the 
thoughts of a good woman. 

All the society varnish in the world cannot 
gloss over a lie, and all the culture of years 
cannot atone for deliberate deception. 

We must be courteous to all, it is a Chris- 
tian duty; but the most refined courtesy does 
not demand untruthfulness. 

Our American girls are superior in so many 
respects, let them add to their reputation the 
gems of honesty and truth. I recognize the 
difficulty of the task, the hard bonds of envi- 
ronment and custom, and the slippery, easy 
path of pleasing fictions; but I entreat you, 
dear Beth, to stand firm, and never. however 
tempted, to sully your sweet lips with one fib 
or falsehood. In the highest, broadest and 
best sense— 


“The truth shall make you free.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Kate TANNATT Woops. 
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AN HOUR WITH NEW BOOKS. 


Annie R. RAMSEY. 


By 
Wr two men like William Dean How- 
eHs and Charles Dudley Warner each 
put forth a book in the same winter and on 
parallel lines of thought it is inevitable that 
comparison should be instituted. The fact is 
the two books supplement each other and, 
taken together, form such a complete picture 
of American life—at least the life of our At- 
lantic border—that one wishes that they had 
been united in the writing. 
MR. WARNER AND MR. HOWELLS. 
7." my mind Mr. Warner’s book, “A Little 
Journey in the World.” is finer than “A 
Hazard of New Fortunes.’ It is realism, if 
you will—though I doubt if Mr. Howells 


would recognize Mr. Warner as a follower of 


this flag. But in spite of the studied details, 
the elaborately wrought background against 
which the figures stand, there is no undue at- 
tention attracted 
to these things— 
and there is asen- 
timent, a poetic 
feeling which Mr. 
Howells does not, 
will not, allow 
himself to believe 
in. This is espe- 
cially seen in the 
portrayal of wo- 
men. Mr. Howells 
photographs those 
who pass before 
his camera, and 


their inconsisten- 
cies, being just as 
much interested 
in any one point, as in any other. The way 





they put on their hats, a certain trick of 


speech, or a habit of shrugging the shoulders 
is as important to him as the way they settle 
weightier questions of moral or social science. 

With Mr. Warner the life of the soul is never 
lost sight of, whether it grows or shrinks, he 
studies it, and, to do so, follows Mr. Howell's 
line; he shows the daily life of his people, we 
go with them through every phase and detail 
of it, but always with a cultured, generous 
mind for our guide, which never allows us to 
forget we are watching an inward drama. In 
the book under consideration this point is pre- 
eminent, and its story is so slight as scarcely to 
bear telling: A young New England girl, of 
our very best type, falls in love with, and 
marries, a New York broker, not by any means 
of our best type, but of one so common that 
he may be considered as almost the only suc- 
cessful kind. We never see him in the book, 
except through the eyes of the two women 
who love him, though Mr. Warner tries, and 
fails, to make him real. 

In marrying him Margaret has refused an 
Karl, who is wandering in this country in 
search of information, and she is happy in do- 
ing this because she sincerely and passionately 
loves Henderson. Fromthe time of their mar- 
riage—which occurs early in the book—the 
story is merely a study of the gradual degen- 
eration which comes to this woman’s soul 
orignally so pure and beautiful—from its con- 
tact with some of the worst elements of our 
social and national life; until at last the real 
Margaret is entirely transformed, and, as a wo- 
man of the world, is lost to the friends whose 
influence was the best thing her life had ever 
known. There is no tragedy, no sensation, 
hardly a plot in it all, for although Margaret 
does die, people go on so happily and prosper- 
ously, her husband is so easily and soon con- 
soled that this is not felt to be tragical. The 
only real sadness lies in the change of the once 
beautiful nature, a change which comes subtly, 
but so surely, that Margaret’s soul is dead long 
before her body. 


MISS WOOLSON’S LATEST STORY. 


UITE different from either of the two 

<, hooks just mentioned is “ Jupiter Lights ”’ 

by Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson. This 
cannot be said to be of the Realist school in 
any degree, for it deals with characters, which 
never by any chance 
have felt a breath of 
common sense blow 
into their daily lives 
With this conceded 
the book isclever and 
strong, like all Miss 
Woolson’s work. 
The characters, as 
usual, claim to be 
ee rely American, 
yut are all so un- 
American in type 
that our only under- 
standing of them is 
: upon the broad basis 
of humanity rather than the narrower one of 
nationality. Miss Woolson, it will be remem- 
bered, is the grandniece of the novelist, Fenni- 
more Cooper,and the family must have had scat- 
tered through it enough literary talent to have 
made an artist of the first class, had the mate- 
rial been concentrated in one individual, for 
now we have another niece of Cooper—Miss 
vlizabeth seall Giuty —as a rising star in the 
Jterary world. Her poem, “A Norse Song,” 
's well known, and her story, ‘The Owl with 


the Brass Legs,” made her famous throughout 
the West. 








makes a study of 


HENRY M. STANLEY’S LETTERS. 
O more interesting book has appeared this 

winter than the ‘Story of Emin’s Res- 
cue, as Told by Stanley’s Letters.’ In the pref- 
ace to it we are informed that the letyers were 
made public at the request of many who be- 
lieved that as so much interest is now felt in 
all that pertains to Africa, certain information 
should be given in cheap form. So the plea 
for this was answered in the present volume, 
which, sold in England for a shilling, is here 
reproduced for forty cents, with a clear map of 
all the country under consideration. Told in 
this fresh and natural way by means of letters 
which were commands and reports written on 
the spot, and not intended for publication, the 
whole story teems with interest. No man can 
afford to overlook this book, and no woman 
who has a spark of love for travel and adven- 
ture will be willing to give it up. 

MOMENTS WITH THE LATEST BOOKS. 

NOTHER serious work is the study of 

Walpole which Morley has just brought 
out in the Twelve English Statesmen series. 
So far, this is the best number of these admir- 
able studies, perhaps because the time and the 
subject are both so interesting. One chapter 
is mainly devoted to those vexed questions of 
the eighteenth century. Should England be 
subject to monarchical or parliamentary rule, 
onl what should be the mechanism of either 
system? Out of this grows a discussion of 
the history, powers and principles of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet as we know it to-day, and for the 
perfect understanding of which this chapter 
is absolutely necessary. 

How many of you know that the author of 
Robert Elsmere wrote a book for children 
long before she thought of the now extinct 
fire-brand which made her famous? It is 
called ‘‘ Milly and Olly,” and has such a genu- 
ine old-fashioned flavor that 1 advise you to 
get it, if you can. I found it on the shelf ofa 
library, but I dare say it can be had from any 
bookseller. 

Starr's “ Hygiene of the Nursery” should 
be in the hands of every mother. It is so 
clearly and simply written, and is so carefully 
prepared that you could not be wrong in de- 
pending upon it for advice. Dr. Starr is one 
of the leading physicians of Philadelphia, and 
has made his reputation chiefly upon his suc- 
cess with children. He says of himself that 
most of this success is due to immense capa- 
city for “taking pains in little things,’ and 
upon this system of care and painstaking his 
book is founded. 

A long list of new works occurs to me, any 
of which might interest you, but as there is 
no space for criticism of them, I simply men- 
tioned a few: “A New England Girlhood,” 
Lucy Larcome, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co). “My 
Mistress, Empress Eugénie,’’ Madame Carette 
(Scribner & Welford). “Arne”? and “ The 
Fisher Lassie,” B. Bjornson. 

I have been asked so often for the publishers 
of Mr. *Dixey’s “The Trade of Authorship” 
that I take this opportunity of stating that 
the book is published by Mr. Dixey at 89 
Hicks street, Brooklyn, where all inquiries in 
regard to it will be answered. Its price is $1.00. 

Adapted to the humblest as well as the 
grandest style of living, Mr. Alessandro 
Filippini’s great book “The Table, How to 
Buy Food, How to Cook It, And How to 
Serve It” is of exceptional, practical value. 
There is given in this splendid book a_ break- 
fast, a luncheon and a dinner for every day 
inthe year; over 132 recipes for soups, 300 
deserts, 76 ways of cooking eggs, 40 salads, 
and a wealth of other material impossible to 
enumerate in this small space. Mr. Filippini 
has been with the famous Delmonicos for 
over twenty-five years, and his book is en- 
dorsed by the famous New York caterers. 
The work is sold by subscription by Messrs 
Charles L. Webster & Co.,3 East 14th street, 
New York city. 
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FORCED LITERARY WORK. 


_ make literary work a methodical thing 

is a mistake. To compel the brain toa 
task from which it may at the moment revolt 
is surely a straining of the mental powers both 
rash andcruel. Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his 
delightful memoirs, tells us that he did so 
many words at such an hour every morning 
without fail; and one cannot help admiring 
the obstinacy of the mind that could drive 
itself to get through so arduous a task with- 
out any noticeable flagging of the genuis any- 
where. Many other authors, I fancy, would 
find it impossible so to flog the literary spirit 
into shape. Even the two hours in the day 
that I feel it my duty to give up to pen and 
paper are not always accorded. There have 
been moments when, having tried vainly to 
round my sentences to my satisfaction, I have 
risen in quick wrath and flung my unoffend- 
ing pen into a far corner, and turned my back 
resolutely for that day upon the virgin page 
that should have been covered with my 
scrawling letters. To force the mind is, in 
my opinion, bad business. What comes 
spontaneously is of untold value. It is al- 
ways fresh, always the best of which the 
writers may be capable. These unsolicited 
outbursts of the mind are as the wild sprays 
sent heavenward at times by a calm and 
slumbering ocean—a promise of the power 
that reigns in the now quiet breast. 

THe Dvucness, 


HOME JOURNAL. 


A STORY FROM LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


FE. ARLY in the “Autumn,”’ at the close of a 
~ “Rainy Day,” “Hiawatha” was sitting 


beside ‘The Open Window,” smoking “ The 
Peace Pipe’; ‘‘ The Day is Done,’ hesighed; and 
when he heard ‘ The Song of the bell,”’ he went 
by “The Light of Stars” to 


” 


“The Chamber 
“The Two Angels” watched 
over him, und 
“Sunrise on 
the Hills” 
found him 
making ar- 
rows with 
which to 
shoot “The 
Birds of Pas- 
sage.” “A 
Shadow ” 
caused him to 
turn, and be- 
fore him stood 
“The Black 
Knight’; he 
had come 
from “The 
Castle by the 
Sea” on “The Lover’s Errand’’; they had a 
pleasant chat under “The Hemlock Tree.” “The 
Black Knight’’ told how “ The Village Black- 
smith’ was “ Killed at the Ford,’”’ and they 
buried him near “A Village Church,’’ beside 
“A Nameless Grave” marked with “The Three 
Crosses.’’ He also told of ‘The Maidenhood 
of the Lunatic Girl,’ “ Forsaken” and con- 
tined in “The Tower of Magdalala’’; and 
they called her “The Demoniac of Gadara.”’ 
At “ Twilight” they went for supper to “The 
Wayside Inn,” just beyond “ The Golden Mile 
Stone.” They were entertained with “The 
Landlord’s Tale’’ of ‘The Haunted Chamber,”’ 
in “The Castle of Vautsberg or. the Rhine,’’ 
and how at “ Night” they could see “The 
Ghosts,” and “The Phantom Ship”’ sailing 
under ‘The Bridge of Cloud.” ‘The Bell of 
Atir,” hanging in ‘The Belfry of Bruges,” 
then tolled the “Curfew,’’ and taking “The 
Road to Hirschan”’ they went to “ Herod's 
Banquet Hall.’ On the way over they could 
hear “The Slave in the Dismal Swamp” beat- 
ing time with “ The Broken Oar,” and singing 
‘** Nicodemus at Night.””. They found a numer- 
ous company awaiting them, and after refresh- 
ing themselves with “Catawba Wine” from 
“The Goblet of Life,’ served by ** The Quad- 
roon Girl,” they spent a few hours over “ The 
Fire of Driftwood,’ conversing together. 
Through “ The Open Window” they could see 
“The Evening Star,’ and hear “ The Singers” 
chanting ‘“‘A Hymn to the Night’; and a lit- 
tle later on they were the “ Witnesses” of 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” ‘The Spanish Stu- 
dent,” related how, when standing on “The 
Bridge” one “‘ Night,’’ he heard “ The Christ- 
mas Bells,” and saw ‘ The Meeting” of ‘Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’ and *‘ The Nun of Nida- 
ros’’ under “The Statue over the Cathedral 
Door”; he heard her say something about 
‘“Weariness,” and ‘‘The Secret of the Sea,” 
and she passed on into “ The Cloisters.”’ “ Pris- 
cilla,”’ in one of her ‘‘ Moods”’ while at “ The 
Spinning Wheel,” gave an account of “ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.’ ‘‘ The Artist” 
Sestenel a sketch of ‘The Windmill” on “A 
Farm in the Odenwald.” ‘“ The Blind Girl of 
Castel Cuille’’—more in “The Spirit of Poetry” 
told of ‘‘ Blind Bartimeus’’ “Born Blind.” 
“Sir Christopher's Rhyme” was “To My 
Brooklet.” ‘The Musician’s Tale’’ was about 
“The Two Maries,” who had been killed in 
‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ as the vessel 
was returning at “ Daybreak” from ‘ Outre 
Mer”; he also told of “The Marriage in 
Cana” of “ Simon Magas and Helen of Tyre.” 
“The Wedding Day "’ wasin the “Aftermath,” 
and “The Harvest Moon” “ Shone Brightly.” 
They were married in ‘‘The Chapel’’ near 
“ Giottos Tower,’ and went “To Italy” for 
the “ Holidays,’ and from there on “ The Sea 
of Galilee’? to ‘“‘The Inn at Genoa.” “An 
April Day” found them watching ‘‘ The 
Launching of the Ship” below “The Light 
House,’’ near to “ The River Rhone.” “ Evan- 
geline”’ said—‘‘ Three Friends of Mine”’ saw 
“The Hanging of the Crane,” onan * After- 
noon in February” at their home in “ Grand- 
pre.’ “The Young Ruler’’ told stories of 
“ The Haunted House,”’ and bade them “ Be- 
ware” of ‘The Skeleton in Armor.” At the 
conclusion of these tales, ‘‘ The Old Clock on 
the Stairs” gave the “ Warning” that it was 
time to retire. ‘“ King Robert of Sicily” re- 
marked—There has been *‘ Something Left Un- 
done.” They decided, however, to leave that 
until “To-morrow,” when they would meet at 
“The House of Simon the Pharisee.”’ They 
would drive all care to ‘The Four Winds,” 
and find “ Consolation” in “ The Good Shep- 
herd.”” As the “ Bells of Lynn” sent forth 
their peals, they could hear ‘ The Slave Sing- 
ing at Midnight,” as they walked in ‘The 
Footsteps of Angels”’ up “The Ladder of St. 
Augustine’? to “The Terrestial Paradise.”’ 
And each fell asleep listening to ‘‘ The Voices 
of the Night.” M. E. E. 


over the Gate. 
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WHY SOME WRITERS FAIL. 

| THINK that one of the reasons for the 

non-success of many literary aspirants is 
in their lack of any motive higher than a 
mercenary one. They need money and rush 
into this line, where the competition is so tre- 
mendous, without the slightest preparation in 
culture, style, knowledge of men and things, 
and sometimes with only a slight knowledge 
of English grammar and spelling. They sa 
of a story or poem: “1 wrote this in a half 
hour, or as fast as my pen could fly over the 
page,’ ignorant of the fact that a_ trained 
writer does nothing carelessly ; takes time for 
everything. The best work must have a higher 
inspiration than the desire to be paid in money. 
Many writers lack the journalistic instinct, 
and send manuscripts to same the wrong 
channels. Others are indifferent to the out- 
side of their manuscripts. They insist upon 
sending them written on both sides of the 
paper, with pencil, or rolled. 

MarGArReEr E. SANGSTER. 
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HOW: BUY FOOD, 


TO COOK IT, 
TO SERVE IT. 
“THE TABLE,” 
By FILIPPINI, 


Of DELMONICO’S. 


This work is dedicated to, and endorsed by, the 
Delmonicos. It contains 365 dinners, 365 luncheons, 
and 365 breakfasts, 132 recipes for soup, 100 sauces, 
76 ways of cooking eggs, 40 salads, 300 » otc. 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


We want Agents in ony See and city in 
the United States for this, the best and fastest-sell- 
ing cook-book ever published, Address, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 








Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the APRIL NUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 


Only 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS 


Helpfully revised by famous critics, made available 
and sent to best markets. Oscar Fay Adams revises 
20-line poem at $1.50: 50-line, $2.00: 100-line, $3.00, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Wallace P. Reed, Ed. R. Pritchard 
and other famous writers revise stories at reasonable 
rates. Send stamp for particulars. Revision of book 
MSS. a specialty. Rates low. We buy choicest manu- 
scripts after revision ; pay $5.00 to $25.00 for short poems ; 
stories, pro rata. Fee and extra op e must accom- 
vany MSS. Send 10 cents for “ How to Prepare and 
Sell MSS.”, by Adams, Pritchard and Crissey. 
yractical). Address, Central Literary Bureau, 

8 and 89 Washington Street, Suite 50, 
Chicago, Ills. 


“ART AMATEUR Sq 


Superb numbers (your own actcetion) of this 
largest and best practical art magazine, indigpen- 
sable for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color or 
China Painting,Wood-carving, Fret sawing, Brass 
Hammering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. 

To secure these, With 12 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or Sane and 
hundreds of artistic working designs and illustrations 
send this (Ladies’ Home Journal) advertisement and 
$1, (Regular price, $2) direct to the Publisher, MonTa- 
GUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. s@°Finely 
illustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies 4 cents. With 
specimen copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 


‘MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have just issued two musical gems; one is a son 
entitled *“*The Ship That Carries Me Home,’ 
which is not only very beautiful, but pre the other 
is **The Allison altz,’’ by . W. Meacham, 
author of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played b 
all the orchestras. The regular price of these pieces 
60 cents each, but to introduce them in every home, we 
will, on receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above 
and with each order send free ten complete 
pleces of our very latest vocal and instru- 
mental music, full size (11).x181n.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost 84.001f bought at music stores; or, if you 
willsend 80 cents for both, we will send twenty- 
five plecesfree. A magnificent collection. A good 
salary paid to canvassing agents for ‘‘Woodward's Mu- 
sical Monthly” (sample copy and terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York 


Ca hl . ry wT s a 7 _ 

THE ART INTERCHANGE 
makes the following generous offer : 

FOR 909 CENTS 
it will send a recent copy of The Art Interchange, 
with large art work suppliment and 
13 Beautiful Colored Plates. 
Peonies; Jacqueminot Roses; Marechal Neil Roses 

Autumn, iandscape : Spring, landscape; Birds, (two 
studies); Wild Rose, cup and saucer (china paintin ; 
A Wandering Punch, plaque for china painting; Tea 
Set, crackle design for china painting ; A Bit of Gossip, 
figures; A Mountain Brook; Dutch Boats; Oranges, 
Clara Goodyear. Mention Lapies’ Home JOUKNAL. 


The Art Interoe e Co. 
31 & 39 West 22a8t. NEW YORK 

















Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World, 25 cents, 
Druggists, or sent post-paid, by Charles E, Cornell, 
Box 2148, New York. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND secon Sito Sten to 
study at home. Send 2 cents in stamps for engraved 
synops end mention this Journal, 














- OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
N.Y. 
and everything else needed by ama- 
teur actors except talent. Send for our 


Rochester, - 
PLAY list of new publications. Address 
al H. Baker oOo 25 Winter St. Boston. 
CINCEUNATT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 1867. MISS CLARA BAUR, 

Students may enter at any time during the school 
year and summer term. Young ladies from a distance 
can board in the Conservatory and pursue their studies 
under the supervision of the Directress. For catal es 
operons on CLARA BAUR, 4th and Lawrence ep 

‘incinnati. 


SYMPHONION. | 


Latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes, with change- 
able Steel Plates whereby thousands of tunes can 
be played on one instrument. Catalogue free. FrREp. 
H. SANDER, Importer, 102 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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“MABEL SWEET.” 
Endorsed by the Leaders in Society. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Half-ounce Trial Bottles mailed to any 
address, on receipt of 25 cents, by 


VENNARD & COMPANY, : 


91 Fulton Street, New York. 
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NEW STYLES IN SPRING MILLINERY. 
ty JQUES and capotes are as small and hats 


as large as those worn last season 

Wide brims and flat crowns still appear and 
there is some variety in shapes although the 
general effect, when trimmed, is pretty much 
the same. 

Almost every variety of braid ever worn, 
and some new ones and new combinations are 
exhibited. Tuscan brims are lined with chip 
of a darker color; some hats are composed of 
alternate rows of Milan and Neapolitan braid. 
Very pretty shapes in Neapolitan have borders 
and crowns of straw lace; others are composed 
of straw lace with cap crowns; somein Eng- 
lish straw, and French chips are crownless, 
the crown being formed of velvet or r@bon in 
the process of trimming 


MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING BONNETS. 


| aceon predominate for trimming, al- 

though feathers and ribbons are still to 
be seen. It would seem that every variety of 
flower to be found in the whole realin of nature 
has been reproduced for the decoration and 
adornment of the fair daughters of Eve. It 
would be difficult to say which will be the most 
popular flower, the choice seems to be de- 
termined by the color-effect desired to be pro- 
duced. Bonnets composed of flowers in 
wreaths supported by a bow of velvet ribbom 
er a lace butterfly in front will be much worn. 

Lace bonnets and lace hats are fashionable, 
and some new designs are imported especially 
for them; barbes and laces with equal edges 
in various widths, very fine delicate laces in 
Chantilly and Michlin designs, tri-cornered 
pieces for forming lace aigrettes, ete. 

TWO NEW STYLES IN STRAW HATS. 
N English straw hat has an Angelo crown 
of poppy-red velvet, with roll of the 
same about it knotted with handkerchief ends 
on one side; a large poppy placed on the brim 
in front completes the trimming. 

Another hat in brown straw has a crown of 
green chip and a lining of the same under the 
brim; this is effectively trimmed with shaded 
Aubergine roses, and a bow of satin ribbon of 
the lightest shade of aubergine. 
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SOME SPRING MILLINERY HINTS. 


VY Buiow of all shades is very popular this 
re season, and is seen often in contrast with 


bergine ; this combination of “purple and 
geld” is exceedingly pretty if the "Dlalee are 
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.* 
correct. Some of the pretty open- 
work braids are trimmed with 
purple and yellow pansies. 

The disposition of flowers in this season's 
hats is another triumph of the milliner’s art 
No stiff bunches or sprays, but laid on 
loosely in ‘careless elegance’ as though placed 
there by chance, not by design. 

A pretty little black lace capote is in the 
shape of a child’s Dutch ap, with quillings of 
nonne lace around the edge, and the sole 
trimming a huge, golden gauze butterfly. <A 
Chantilly barbe forms the . 
ties. 

Yet butterflies and 
fringes of tiny jet pendants 
with puffings of crepe de 
Chine, in Spanish red or 
yellow, make charming 
little toques. 

Fisher-Martin and dome 
blues, Monaco and aza- 
lea pink, glaicul or Ben- 
gal rose, Isabella and 
Manola yellows, tomato, 
and cedar-red and poplar- 
green are among the new 
shades in millinery. 

Velvet ribbons come in 
all the new shades, but 
black is used on almost 
all bonnets, a note of 
black seems to be neces- 
sary to give character to 
these tiny trifles. Nearly 
all light bonnets have nar- 
row, black velvet ties un- 
less lace is used. 

Soft surah, serge and 
taffeta tartans will trim some of the spring 
hats. 

Gros grain is the standard ribbon ; this, with 
satin cross-bars or narrow, graduated satin, 
stripes on one edge, is effective. Ribbons are 
halt faille-mousseline, the other half gauze, with 
cross-bars in contrasting color, are among the 
novelties. 

The tartans of the various clans are repro- 
duced in ribbons of various widths for mil- 
linery and sashes; the Cluny or Fife and the 
Victoria are the favorites, being on white 
grounds, 


SOME IMPORTED NEW GOWNS. 


_ first model in the group-illustration 

on this page represents a cloth princess 
dress in resida green, trimmed with bands of 
velvet of a darker shade, surmounted bya 
narrow, gold galloon; the sleeves are also of 
the velvet. This model, so plain yet so grace- 
ful and elegant, is beautiful made in cloth of 
any of the beige, mastic or aubergine shades, 





with trimming and sleeves of corded silk in 
a darker shade. 

The second model is a very pretty one for 
any of the new India, China or surah silks, for 
summer wear; the front of both skirt and 
waist is cut bias, as is also the back of the 


ene ne 








waist ; the draperies of the front of the wuist 
are fastened on the left side by a row of very 
tiny buttons and silk loops there is a jabot 
effect in the back, faced with cedar velvet; a 
narrow scarf of the velvet is draped around 
the waist, the ends s mply crossed in the 
back; the collar, cuffs and shoulde rs-traps 
are of the velvet embroidered in metal 
threads. 


The third is a model of one of the prettiest 


tea gowns of the season; it is in pale blue 
brocade, with front and sleeves of plain 
mousseline de svie, same shade, in tiny plaitings 


striped with gold lace galloon. There is a 
Valois collar of gold lace held in position by a 
fine gold wire 


THE NEW ‘‘BUFFALO BILL’ GOWN. 


A — 


imported gown is called the Buffalo, 


compliment to Bulfalo Bill, no 
doubt; the skirt draperies, collar, pockets, 
etc., are finished with a double row of fringe, 


made by cutting the cloth in narrow strips 
which are rounded at the end, It is in two 
shades of cloth. The strips on the edge of the 
gown, Which is of the light 
shade, have a cord em 
broidery around them” of 


silk, shade of the dark 
cloth; and the fringe of 
dark cloth beneath this is 


embroidered in like manner 
with silk like the light 
shade. This is exceeding- 
ly noveland effective. A 
jacket is worn with this 
costume, made of the light 
shade of cloth, embroidered 
all over the fronts of the 
plain cuirass, a point of 
embroidery at the top of 
the high sleeves and three 
points in the back, the 
centre one, the longest 
reaching to the waist line 
A YOUNG LADY’S BLACK NET 
DRESS. 
BEAUTIFUL black 
net dress fora young 
lady is of very fine mesh 
point @ esprit ; a plain skirt 
simply hemmed at the bottom, very full in 
rg and with demi-train ; waist slightly 
oy back and front, is surrounded by 
arge, flat, jet beads or nail heads, as is alsothe 
high neck; short sleeves formed of a double 
puff of the net; over thisis worn a bolero, or 
Spanish jacket, of jet beads in lattice work, 
with pendants between, and edged with pend- 
ants; with this Isabelle-yellow roses are worn, 
and a fan of Isabelle-yellow ostrich feathers, 
= gold handle, is suspended from the 
shoulder by a gold cord, 
A PRETTY CASHMERE GOWN. 
PRETTY cashmere gown is in very pale 
gray, with border of black velvet oak 
leaves and acorns, embroidered with gray and 
silver; the nondescript draperies of the waist 
and skirt front are all in one piece; the back 
of skirt is gathered very full to the rounded 
waist, the gigot sleeves are finished at the 
wrist with the embroidered oak leaves and 
acorns; over fis is a bolero of black velvet, 
embroidered with gray and silver. 
MORNING AND TRAVELING COSTUMES. 
*ERVICEABLE gowns for the morning 
promenade and traveling purposes, are 
of light-weight cloth or vicuna, with plain 
round, English skirts,very full in the back and 
finished with a stitched hem or several rows 
of stitching. The edge of the foandation 
skirt beneath has a gathered ruffle of the 
cloth, pinked on both edges; this is worn with 
a blouse of washable silk or percale, either 
dark or light, with tennis belt under a jacket 
of the cloth, with loose fronts turned back 
with revers and finished with ‘plain, tailor 
buttons. 
(Continued on opposite page.) 





FANCY INDIA SILKS, 


All silks of this order—whether 
known as Pongees, India, China, or Jap- 
anese Silks—are to be exceedingly popu- 
lar for spring and summer wear. The 
variety in design and coloring for this 
year has never been equalled ; and the 
styles selected by us are more beautiful, 
more durable, and more moderate in 
price than ever before. 

If you desire a dress that will give 
comfort and satisfaction during the hot 
weather, write to us for samples and 
prices. 


JAMES McGREERY & C0., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d St. = New York City 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE CosTuMES, TAILOR SUITS, AND MILLINERY. 
PURCHASING AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town 
centre. Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
No commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and notcontent with the commission 
allowed by sellers. Send for circular containing full in- 
formation regarding fitting customers at a distance and 
references from every State and Territotry. 


Dress Cutting taught by Mail. fllus.and de- 
FREE see: circulars of Mrs. Flesher’s Ladies’ 











Tailor System FREE. Flesher & Co.Cin’ti,O. 
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lwo Cents. 


Send two cents to 


pay postage, stating price desired, 


and we will forward you samples of our silk lace dra- 
pery nets, silk lace flouncings, and Swiss embroidered 
flouncings 

We will plait in accordion style, FREE OF CHARGE, silk 


lace drapery 
ceed 45 inches. 


nets purchased from us, width not to ex- 
Transportation extra, 







No. 7011. Kursheedt’s Standard Silk Polka-dot Russian 
Net, in black only, 45 inches wide, $1.18 per yard. 
No. 6531. Kursheedt’s Standard Silk Russian net, in 

black only, 48 inches wide, $1.05 per yard. 
No. 6511. Kursheedt’s Standard Brilliantine Tosca Net, 
in black only, 45 inches wide, 44 cents per yard. 






44 inches, $1.20 per yard, 
x 35 . airs 


Moats g } f 


tee try Ver — f oC ee 
No. 6441. Kursheedt’s Standard Silk Drapery Net, 
black only, 46 inches wide, #1.25 per yard. 


KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD 
FASHIONABLE SPECIALTIES. 


Published 4 times a year. Spring number now ready, 
Single Copies, 7 cts. Yearly Subscription, 25 cts: 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Please mention THE LADIES’ HoME JoURNAL, 


BROOK'S, 












LABEL ‘m1 LABEL 
Glace 45c. ner doz. Soft Finish 40c. per.doz, 


SOFT FINISH 100 YDS. 22) CENTS PER DOZEN, 


ask SIMPSON’S 


FOR 


PRINTS AND SATINES, 


Fast Colors. The Best. — 




















A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stocke 
ingsand Underclothesfromthe 
SHOULDERS, andhas no stiff 
B cords, fits with perfect ease and 
freedom. For sale by leading dealers, 
Send for illustrated price list. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
Tv ‘“ 
STOCKINGS. 
(F. P.Robinson Dye,) 

We guarantee an absolute- 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 

Send for price list. 

‘The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
((eas® 927 Broadway, New York. 

2 West I4th St., New York. 

107 S. State St., Chicago. 

49 West Street, Boston. 

251 Race St., Cincinnati. 

61 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


TRADE MARK. 





See that the words ‘“ VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 

For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 





To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quaities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO, acenrs 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL TO LADIES. 

Free description of Carniers’ new Tailor System vf 
Dress Cutting. Self-fitting, self-taught. Can learn 
athome. Price, $2. Address, M. M. PRESCOTT, 
93 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 907, PITTSBURG, Pa. 


P Dress Stays. 
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Absolutely unbreakable. Sold by the yard. Try them 
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LATEST FASHIONS. 


By Mrs. Joun W. BisHop. 





SPRING JACKETS AND WRAPS. 
“T°HE new jackets are considerably longer 
than those of last of 
length all around and either double or 
breasted. 

One model shown is that of a jacket to be 
worn en costume, or could 
be made of different ma- 
terial from that of the 
gown; it has a plain 
cuirass back, moderately 
high sleeves, the front 
crossing diagonally to the 
left shoulder, where it is 
fastened under a rosette 
and innumerable loops of 
silk cord, same shade, with 
a little gold intermingled ; 
it is finished with several 
rows of stitching, and the 
turban of the same cloth, 
is finished in the same 
way, with trimming of cord 
like that on the jacket. 

Fur trimmed pelerines, 


season, equal 


single 





and even those of fur, 
will be worn late in the 
season and, in fact, all 


summer, for driving and 
cool evenings at mountain 
and seaside resorts. Some 
pretty new designs in 
shoulder capes are shown 
in neutral shades of cloth 
to be worn with any cos- 
tume or in cloth like the 
gown. Some are kilt, 
plaited or gathered to a 
square, or deep pointed 
yoke which is richly em- 
aes aes or braided; 
others are made with high 
shoulders and Stuart col- 
lars like the fur pelerines, 
and finished on the edges 
with stitching or em- 
broidery in various de- 
signs, or alternate folds of 
two shades of cloth with 
notched edges. Pretty 
traveling cloaks are made 
of light-weight cloth or 
pongee ; these are cut per- 
fectly straight, three yards 
wide and the length of 
the dress; they are shaped 
to the figure by deep plaits 
at the neck turned toward the centre both 
back and front, thus forming a box-plait on 
the shoulders; they are lined with shot silk, 
have turned-down velvet collar, and are fast- 
ened at the neck, with ribbons tied in a bow 
with long ends, or a cord and tassels. 

More dressy pelerines are made of velvet or 
silk, embroidered all over; some are entirely 
of passementerie, with fringes of tiny strung 
crochet beads or grelots. Half tight French 
jackets of armure silk or sicillienne, with long, 
square sleeves, are trimmed with Chantilly 
lace and fine silk crochet ornaments, or very 
handsome jet passementerie. 

FASHIONABLE SUMMER JACKETS. 
HE use of light cloth in helitrope, beige, 
and mastic shades is a noteworthy feature 
of the new spring jackets. 

One is made of the two medium shades of 
heliotrope; a close, tight-fitting armor-like 
cuirass, of the darker shade, is fastened down 
the front with small, round, silver buttons; over 
this is asleeveless jacket of the lighter shade, 
parting in front to display the jacket beneath ; 
the high sleeves of the darker shade are fin- 
ished with epaulets of the lighter cloth. 

Braiding in elaborate designs, military or ara- 
besque patterns, with a finish of fringe, is seen 
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onsome of the new jackets; a deep pointed or 
Square yoke is simulated with the braid, which 
1s usually in black and gold, and a fringe. of 
black wool and gold, edges the yoke, the deep 
pointed epaulets, the fly front and the bottom 
of the jacket. These are very dressy affairs. 

Gold braiding or that of other metals alone 
forms the garniture of some jackets of light 





cloth. Many are made of a combination 
with white cloth, the latter forming the vest 
and lapel facings. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, ETC. 
—— is variety of tiny 
galloons and passementerie edgings for 
jackets and skirts and waist draperies, some of 
which are very novel and effective. Gold still 
holds a prominent place, fine jets are as fash- 
ionable as ever, and vandykes are good fov 


an immense 





another season at least. Narrow jet galloons 
show a line of color through them in all of 
the new cloth shades. 

Solid bead galloons are revived and some 
havea narrow, rain fringe attached to one 
edge. The centipede is a new pattern in jet 
passementerie. Very narrow, fine, crochet 
edges, and borderings of grelots in the differ- 
ent metals are a novelty. Beautiful passe- 
menteries in beads and bullion come in all 
the colors of the Scotch tartans. 

Graceful patterns in metal passementeries 
are formed of narrow braid placed on edge; 
the horse-shoe is one of the J om sa 

Empire gold bands show a straight line of 
embroidery through the centre, around which 
the laurel leaves are twined. The new filet 
headings are slightly gathered to the edge and 
finished with plain fringe below; this gives 
them a heavier and more graceful appearance ; 
some of them have jet pendants or silk grelots 
scattered over them. 

Sewing-silk or twist filet will be much used 
for sleeves, also for entire dresses. There are 
gigot sleeves of black passementerie, and 
boleros of silk as well as of jet. A handsome 
bordering is in heavy Escurial lace vandykes 
with a deep twist fringe attached to their 
edges. 

For summer silks, light cashmeres, challies, 
etce., there is a lovely new trimming called 
Swiss lace embroidery ; it is an effective com- 
bination of a very dedicate lace, like an imita- 
tion of old point d’ Alencon and guipure em- 
broidery. 

A new lace for millinery and dress garniture 
is called shower of pearls; it is in very fine 
mesh net with vandyked edge, above which are 
graduated lines of light dots running up and 
down. Very few stripes are seen in Jaces and 
nets; independent figures are more fashionable. 

A pretty dress net is, in fine mesh point 
d esprit, with large, heavy palm leaves scattered 
over it. Gold-dotted nets are new, and forty- 
four-inch net flouncings, embroidered in gold 
line crystal beads and tinsel, make handsome 
dress fronts. A new Russian net, with dice- 
pattern mesh, and Tosca lace, will all be used 
for summer gowns. 

Beautiful scarfs in Mauresque lace, three 
yards long and a half yard wide, can be 
utilized in various ways for neckwear. 

Some very pretty conceits in veilings are 
shown ; the new ones have extra fine meshes 
and either very fine chenille dots or tiny 
pastilles close together, or large, far apart 
pastilles, rings or crescents. 

A novelty isthe grande heaute, or beauty- 
spot net, with pastilles very far apart, which 
give the effect of the beauty-spots worn by our 
great grandmothers. Plain, fine mesh nets, 
with borders of small metal vandykes, are also 
new. 


GOODS FOR DEEP MOURNING. 


MO Rgpes deep mourning should be plain, how- 

ever rich it may be, is an undisputed 
opinion. Very few fabrics are admisible. 
Henriettas are the standard, than which 
nothing drapes more beautifully, and nothing 
is as durable. These. however, are rather 
heavy for warm weather, and the old-fashioned 
French bombazine is still shown by our lead- 
ing houses for summer wear. Silk warp 
tamise cloth and very fine French cashmere 
may be worn. These should be heavily 
trimmed with crape, and a mantle of the same, 
also trimmed with crape, is usually worn 
with them. 
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The very small, flat capote will continue to 
be worn, the veil stretched tightly across the 
front and falling to the edge of the dress in 
the back for the deepest mourning. The 
length of the veil varies from two yards to 
four and a half yards,with hem from a quarter 
to a half-yard deep. It should be of the best 
English crape for elegant mourning, but for 
ordinary wear or traveling, a veil of bordered 
nun’s veiling is considered deep mourning 

Our model represents a gown in princess 
shape, of fine Henrietta, with skirt front and 
vest of plaited crape; the sides of the skirt are 
finished at bottom by three miiliner’s folds of 
the Henrietta ; collars and cuffs of crape, and 
crape-covered buttons finish the waist. 

Another mourning gown, of bombazine, has 
a plain, round skirt with border of crape 
covering more than half the depth; there are 
a corslet, sleeves and stand-up collar of crape. 
Dull kid boots, jewelry of dull black enamel 
and a handkerchief with deep black border 
complete the ensemble. 


FOR LIGHTER MOURNING WEAR. 


| hates the second period of mourning there 
is a wider range of materials and orna- 
ments of dull silk passementerie or of crape 
passementerie (one of the season's novel- 
ties) are admisible. India camel’s-bair in 
fine, soft quality, Sabastopol cloth, silk and 
wool armure, and armure silk in heavy 
materials and many novelties in light-weight 
zoods for summer wear; all-wool grenadines 
in stripes and figures and with crape stripes; 
iron-frame grenadines with silk warp; all-wool 
crepe de chine; lustreless, crinkled crepe de 
chine, forty-six inches wide; sewing-silk or 
taffetas grenadine; lustreless India silks; plain 
black batistes, jaconets and organdies. 
WHEN IN HALF-MOURNING. 
zh )R half-mourning there is a great variety 
ot black and white, and black and gray 
fabrics, all the newest designs in colored goods 
being carried out in these effects :—India silks 
with white figures very far apart ; wool challies, 
with white figures; ginghams in stripes and 
plaids, gray and black, and gray and white; 


chambreys in gray and black with borders, etc. 
There is a narrower, lighter, crinkled crepe de 
chine than that aforementioned, to be used 
for blouses, and undersleeve effects, and the 
fronts of tea gowns as well as for pretty de- 
vices for neck wear; plain, severe folds or 
plaits are more suitable than frillings and 
shirrings for the latter purpose. 

Women of wealth and elegant taste carry 
these outward signs of griefinto the decora- 
tion of their apartments; all of their sur- 
roundings and belongings must accord with 
the gloom of a “ heart bowed down.” 


NEW FASHION NOTES. 
AILOR hats will be very fashionable this 
season; some of the new ones have 
crowns a little higher than those of last 
season; silk beaver sailor hats are a fashion- 
able fad and will be worn for the promenade 
as well as for riding hats. 

Paris ladies wear veils a yard and a half 
long, which are drawn over the face, caught 
up quite high at the back of the hat or 
bonnet and have one long end which is passed 
around the neck and fastened to the left 
shoulder. 

The furore for Spanish fashions, the result 
of the bull fights in Paris last summer, has by 
no means subsided; and many of the latest 
fads in colors, laces, millinery and gowning 
have come to Paris from beyond the Pyrenees. 

The construction of the boddices of new 
gowns is more complicated and nondescript, 
and jacket fronts are more oddly adjusted than 
ever. Princess dresses with Greek draperies 
will be popular, but the Empire style is by no 
means superseded, and there isa revival of 
some of the Directoire features, 

Long, undressed, phnnnays kid gloves 
have garlands of flowers in embroidery twin- 
ing about them like a serpentine bracelet; tiny 
trails of rose buds, violets, or myosotes. 

Tan gloves in light shades are still worn for 
evening dress. A Paris firm exhibited last 
summer in tan color alone three hundred dis- 
tinct shades. 

Thanks for information are due to Madame 
Kate Reiley; Messrs Worthington & Smith; 
Arnold, Constable & Co., and Aitkens & Son. 





SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHER SEE IT. 


BY 


trimming on wastes 
sable to ladies who d 


an umbrella. 


Sux.—** Now, don't scold any more, It's 


all your own fault. You will have to 
stand while I drape my dresses over you, 
until you provide me with Hatu's Bazar 
Portas.e AND AvsustaBLe Fors, which 
reveRy lady should have." 





HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


For noting the effect of different costumes, arranging 
and draping skirts. 
© their own dressmaking. 
justable to any size, and when not in use folds up like 
The only 
mended by all fashion publishers. 


For sale by principal retailers in 
every city and town, or sent 
on receipt of price. 


Complete Form, $6.50; Skirt Form, to which bnst 
can be added, $3.50; Bazar Skirt Form, in case, $3.00. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE. 


833 Broadway, New York. 


We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request 
our patrons when ordering or sending for circulars to § Complet: Form and Bazar 
mention THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


USING 


Indispen- 
Ad- 


orm endorsed and recom- 











¢ Skirt, closed and opened. 
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Any lady contemplating the 
GRADE or KIND, a 

not afford to let the 
f of a postal card pass. 


valuable to every lady. Write for it. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


Mention this paper in writing. 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 

urchase of a SILK DRESS of any 
ILK LACE DRESS or LACE CURTAINS, can 

opportunity TO GET this book for the writing 

It contains a complete descriptive price list 

of our enormous stock of Dress Silks which is well known to be 

second to none in the United States, this alone makes the book 





WAALAAAALAXNASA SKERRY 


ASSESS SS SSNS 


"UMOTY I9A9 SOOTId YBOMO'T 
UTVIING GOV] AZOPIBVA SNOULIOU 


TusTanwoq 


This beautiful curtain in 
white or cream, 3 yards 
long, 52 inches wide, 
only $1.00 per pair. 


"aNFOTVAVH INO 4 
‘su10}4ed 


75 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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F amity” Buttonhole Attachment. 


Fisuxitt, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1889. 
Family Button-hole Attachment 
ou and find it works like a charm. I wonder how 
I got along without it all my Eighteen Years of Dressmaking. 
Yours, ete., M. BE. AMBERG. 

Lapis, vou can surely do all your button-hole work on your sew- 
ing machine by sending for one of these. Don't buy a new machine 
without first seeing the Family Attachment tried on it. Price low. 
For sample of work, etc., address The Smith & Egge M’f’g 
Co., iz? East 16th street, New York. 


BOSTON SHOPPING. _ 


Orders by mail pomapet attended to. Send for circular 
MRS. A. A. BROCK, 56 Spring St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES CAN DO THEIR SHOPPING 


in PHILADELPHIA without visiting the city. 
Mrs. R. C. CRAIG, Purchasing Agent. 
Send for circular. 1525 Chestnut St., Phi Iphia 


Gentiewen:—I have tried the 
received from 
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EVER READY DRESS STAY 


** Ever Ready” on back of each Stay 
TAKE NONE BUT THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY¥ THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY M’F’G CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


BAZAR DRESSMAKER. 


Spring Edition Now Ready. 


Contains two elaborate Colored Fashion Plates, 
Illustrates all the Fashionable Styles, 
Is replete with Fashion information 
Single Copies, 25 cts. 
Yearly Subscription—including 4 Quarterlies and 8 
Queen Sopplemente-92.O0, 
JAMES MecCALL & CO., 46 E. 14th St., New York. 


DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from $2.00up. Our bangs keep in 
shape pay + by ——-. New Iliusirated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


Ss. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 


_~ Be 36 N. EiGntH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


D R sso the Tailor Method! 
Waist, Skirt and Sleeve Sys- 


tem; simplest ever made, May 
be a practical dress cutter in 30 minutes. Half-price to 
introduce it. B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, IIL 


FRE Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
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HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 


By Emma M. Hooper. 
THE NEWEST SEASONABLE FABRICS. 


6 ene mild winter gave the merchants 

such a poor season that they are hasten- 
ing to open their spring goods and tempt the 
expectant buyer to invest as early as possible. 
Strange to relate, cotton fabrics are displayed 
first, then India silks, and finally spring 
woolen goods, all of which have been seen be- 
fore they left the manufacturers’ and im- 
porters’ hands. ; 

Domestic silks, satines and ginghams are 
pushing the French goods closely, and, being 
much cheaper, will prove formidable rivals, 
since they wear as well, and now equal them 
in finish, coloring and designs. 

Among figured goods, trailing vines, stem 
effects, single flowers, ferns, leaves, gracefully- 
curved ostrich feathers and outlined scrolls, 
giving an Oriental or Japanesque appearance, 
abound. Real tartan plaids are simply a 
7 2” in silk, gingham and woolen fabrics, 
while the novelty plaids, not following any 
authentic blue-and-green, red-and-black, etc., 
combination, are seen in all dress-goods and 
ribbons. While these tartans are charmingly 
novel, they cannot be advised for one having 
but few changes, as they are striking in ap- 
pearance atall times,whether made up straight, 
or cut on the bias, to bring the squares dia- 
mond-shaped. 


NEW COLORS AND SHADES. 
| Rpt ENDER shades are promising a “run,” 


which is apt to be a short one, as the 
color is too trying to be a continued favorite. 
Gray is very choice; old-rose in high favor; 
brown, as usual, in steady demand; green, a 
firm stand-by, and grayish-blue very stylish. 
Cream and yellow are extremely fashionable, 
while Eiffel, mahogany and copper reds re- 
main prominent. In pink we find old-rose, 
marronnier—a deeper shade, Venus, corail, 
rose, camelia, flesh, aurore, and azalée. 
The palest of yellow is called gluten, then 
paille, or straw, ebénier, blé-d'or, and old- 
straw. Melon and toreador are very deep 
shades of orange. Among the blues are 
matelat and marine, Edison, Niagara, ciel, 
empire, dome, Danube, Skobeleff, serpent, 
royal, Dresden and porcelain. In gray we find 
slate, silver, steel, monette, pigeon, dove, 
fawn and elephant. Among the neutral 
shades of brownish or yellowish gray are 
ceres, beige and colombe. In red, Kiffel, 
glareul, ceramique, pourpre, coquelicot, brésil, 
sapho, sandal, mahogany, old-red, cardinal 
and dahlia—the latter being more of a reddish 
lum, which shades up to mauve, heliotrope, 
avender and lilac. Lovely greens are Nile, 
emerald, yucca, magnolia, charmille, leaf, 
serpent, lizard, mignonette, moss, empire, 
myrtle, paon, and stem. The browns begin 
with a pale tan called blondine, then gitana, 
Suéde, tabac, Haranne, loutre, seal, marron, 
wood, nut and oak. The shades are all softened 
until even the brightest.of colors look refined 
and artistic. 
NEW VEILINGS AND CHALLIES. 


EILINGS in light shades have one edge 

scalloped or hemstitched; darker shades 
have woven borders, like satin ribbon. The 
first-named are in ‘‘ robes,’ and the latter are 
rare at any dry-goods’ house, though first- 
class modistes import them for wealthy cus- 
tomers. Striped veilings show mp shaded 
and floral designs. Some borders resemble 
lines of velvet finished with a silk fringe. 
Other borders are in flowers or stripes of a 
deeper shade or black. Under $2.50 one can- 
not expect a novelty in veilings. Figured 
veilings, for dresses, tea-gowns and blouses, 
have floral designs, leaves, etc. 

French, or all-wool, challies are of plain 
colors, bordered with stripes or flowers, or 
have floral designs similar to those described 
for French satines, showing stems, leaves, 
scrolls and flowers in old-rose, black, pale 
green, lavender and red effects. These are 
about 30 inches wide, and from 50 to 75 cents. 

The domestic challies are 22 inches—18 to 25 
cents—in cream, black and gray grounds 
chiefly, with shaded and plain stripes, plaids, 
vines, leaves, single flowers, etc., with many 
green and brown stems, lavender, old-rose, 

ellow, black and blue designs, and a few 

rders. Challies will be greatly worn again 
by ladies and children, and, considering the 
price, amply repay the outlay, though having 
more cotton than wool. 

NEXT SUMMER’S BLACK GOODS. 
ILK-WARP mohairs and crystallette are 
charming for summer gowns. The latter 

has a sparkle in its weave, smooth surface, 
and is ornamented with a hemstitched hem 
and rows of the stitching over the rest of the 
. The mohairs are plain or brocaded 
with flowers or geometrical designs. White 
and black or gray mohairs are in pin-head 
checks, wide and narrow stripes. They are 
soft, cool and silvery in lustre, and are fash- 
ionable for traveling and general wear. 
ines are firm enough not to need a 
silk lining, though the smooth weave is al- 
most transparent. These are plain, or may 
have a border along one selvedge of rows of 
hemstitching. 

The above are all silk-warp fabrics, forty 
inches wide, and from $1.25 to $2 a yard. 

Silk-warp alpacas are not new ; but they are 
4 = higher lustre this season, and cost about 

Among the all-wool materials in black, 
challies a dull finish, to show off the bro- 
caded designs upon it, which havea silky 


nee. 
ee veilings have a border of dull and 
satin-finished sariges ; others a hetn and rows 
above hemsti 


Wool mohairs are brocaded with high-lus- 
tre flowers; and Sicilian is a wiry material, 
rather coarse in weave, that shakes the dust 
. These fabrics are 42 to 44 inches 
F $1 to $1.50. These embrace the 
in reliabie black dress goods for the 
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NOVELTIES IN WOOLEN GOODS. 


* ENUINE tartan plaids show the colors of 


the various clans, and may be divided 
into two classes—those having red effects, or 
blue and green. These are 42 to 54 inches, 
and cost $1.25 to $2 in good materials. Fancy 
plaids follow now regular pattern of colors, 
and are somewhat cheaper. Plaids and 
stripes are seen with one selvedge woven with 
a fringe. A few rough threads appear in 
some French piaids, but, generally, the goods 
are beautifully fine and soft. Mohairs are 
either plain or shade almost invisibly into 
deep red, several greens, gray, brown, tan, 
navy, suéde, ete. 

Shepherds’ checks in black and white are 
very fashionable again. Pin-head checks, 
stripes, and bordered goods show gray and 
black, green and brown, blue and tan, and 
many dashes of yellow to enliven it all. 

Fine French serges, cashmere and camel’s- 
hair are the stylish plain materials. 

All of the above are 42 to 44 inches, and 
from 85 cents to ‘$1.50. Of course, some of 
the high novelties, especially in the bordered 
designs, are $2.50 to $4, and some lovely Eng- 
lish tweeds, in invisible checks, are $2.25. 

* Robe” dresses of cashmere have a border 
of woven braiding. Silk fringe is woven on 
another below a border of two-toned stripes. 

Other pattern dresses are of light blue, pink 
or cream crepon, a lighter woolen fabric than 
cashhmere—with a hemstitched hem, silk-em- 
broidered border above,and some narrower 
embroidery for the waist. These are $20 to 
$30. And evening shades of cashmere are em- 
broidered in scallops along one selvedge for 
dressy, home toilettes. 

French “robe” dresses are of the finest of 
cashmere or camel's-liair, with a silk brocade 
panel and narrow trimming to match. The 
price of these exquisite creations are from 350 
to $90. 

New tennis flannels are in checks, plaids 
and stripes—the latter of silk or satin—at 49 
to 75 cents. French flannels and their imita- 
tions for wrappers have solid or shaded 
stripes, single flowers, ferns, leaves, scrolls, or 
a vandyke border. Gray, dahlia, Eiffel, blue, 
old-rose, and lavender shades are represented 
here at 39 to $5 cents, 27-31 inches wide. 


WHITE COTTON AND EMBROIDERED FABRICS. 


8 Ease embroidered 45-inch flouncing now 
has a hemstitched hem in preference to 
round or pointed scallops, and on the hand- 
somest designs the work covers about a third 
only of the width. Three bands above a hem, 
upright sprays, single and appliqué leaves, 
cording and tucks, vandyke figures, bands of 
insertion separated by tucks—all with a deep 
hemstitched hem—are on Swiss muslin, or 
nainsook, at 60 cents to $2 a yard. Under $1 the 
goods do not wash well, though quantities of 
the cheapest are sold. But this is one of the 
materials which pays well for every extra 
quarter put to the price. Narrower embroid- 
eries for children repeat the same designs, on 
asmaller scale, in 27-inch goods, and the em- 
broidered edgings of this season have many 
vandykes, hemstitched hems, plain or with 
the design running down on them, feather 
stitching and Irish-point effects. The scal- 
lops are more shallow, and the work grows 
stronger consequently. Embroidered muslins 
by the yard, for using with plain skirts or col- 
ored cottons, have lines of insertion separated 
by a herring-boning, small over figures, floral 
stripes divided by hemstitching, or simply 
rows of hemstitching to cover the fabric; at 75 
cents to $1.50. Picot edges appear on many 
of the handsome trimming patterns, 

Chambéry and batiste dress patterns have 
four and one-half yards of embroidered skirt- 
ing, and nine yards of the plain goods, for 
each gown, which costs from $15 to $40. 

The pale, evening tints are selected with the 
embroidery on the skirting and alone one 
selvedge, three-inches wide, in a color ona 
white ground, or, more frequently, in white 
on alight ground, though some very novel 
patterns have black mingled with a color on 
an écru foundation, hemstitched hem, van- 
dyke shapes, and much open-work or broad 
hemstitching with the graceful embroidery. 

SOME NEW FASHIONABLE SILKS. 

NDIA silks are 20 to 27 inches in width, 

and cost trom 39 cents to $2.25—the latter 
having black grounds, satin stripes and floral 
designs. The plain Indias are 49 to 90 cents, 
and white comes in dress patterns of fifteen 
and sixteen yards for $8.50 to $14, for sum- 
mer-evening and bridal toilettes. Black fig- 
ures on gray, lavender, dome blue and _ green, 
old-rose, red and cream, are contrasted with 
colored figures on black grounds, old-rose and 
vale green being very stylish. Single flowers, 
eaf and stem effects, floral stripes, white fig- 
ures on all grounds, fine stripes nearly cov- 
ered with climbing vines, and single tulips, 
daisies, carnations, ferns, leaves, thistles, Per- 
sian scrolls, serpentine, shaded, and clear 
stripes, alternated with white or a third color, 
are some of the designs new this season 
Many black, old-rose, pale gray, green and 
cream effects are seen. Bordered goods are to 
be had, the flowers massed closer, and then 
gradually mingling with the rest of the pat- 
tern; but this style cannot be said to be in 
high favor. 

Black and white striped surahs for old 
ladies and second mourning, are 50 to 75 
cents. The genuine tartan plaid surahs are 
$1.25 to $1.50, and French novelty plaids and 
blocks, crossed by satin stripes of one to 
three colors, are $1 to $1.25. 

Wash surahs, of American make, are in 
white and light-colored stripes, warranted to 
wash, 22 inches wide, and cost $1 to $1.25. 

The imported ones are $1.50, and come in 
dark checks, that are excellent for traveling 
wear, while the lighter ones are for ladies’ 
and children's dresses and blouses. 

Plain surah may be had from 59 cents to $1; 
but a merchant cannot recommend a quality 
below 75 cents for any purpose. 

There is a kind of an armure surah, in 
black only, at $1 to $1.50, called Bouclée, 
which, for a dress, is stylish, durable and well 
appearing as long as it lasts. 
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Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 
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Every known shade can be matched in 
surah ; hence its immense consumption, as it 
is used for gowns, combination, blouses, 
trimmings, fancy work and underwear. One 
domestic silk manufacturer carries a color- 
card of two hundred shades 

Satin duchesse at $1 answers for lining net 
dresses far better than ordinary satin at 50 
cents; and ifa woman wishing a good, wear- 
forever black dress is brave enough to wear 
something rather out of style, she will select a 
satin rhadamé. ; 

If Faille Francaise is of a good quality, hav- 
ing a double-silk face, it is a good purchase; 
but if under $1.50 per yard it cannot be of 
pure silk, owing to the quantity necessary to 
give a double face. 

Peau de soie is a dull-finished satin that does 
not take here. It is fashionable in Paris, and 
fits itself beautifully to the form, being flex- 
ible, but the surface is not becoming, and the 
fabric soon shines. Like faille it may be haa 
for 89 cents to $4. 

Bengaline is rated with silks, though it is 
only a silk-and-linen poplin, figured and 
plain, costing from 85 cents to $4, and is only 
suitable for persons of unlimited means, as it 
spots, cockles and wears shabby in a short 
time. 

The loveliest shades are now brought out in 
velvet for trimming and millinery, for $1 to 
$1.50 per yard. In ribbons, the chief novelties 
are tartan and novelty plaids, gauze and open 
effects, and wider widths than formerly. 
Sashes of plaid answer for a dress or hat- 
scurf. Double-faced satin ribbons are used, 
once more. 


NEW STYLES IN COTTON FABRICS. 


eo ginghams range from 40 to 60 

cents; Scotch, 25 to 40 cents, and Amer- 
ican, 12 to 25 cents. All are of the same 
width—27 to 32 inches. Some of the French 
ginghams show a brocade resembling satin 
flowers; the others are in the same designs as 
the Scotch and American goods--in plaids, 
plain and shaded stripes, wide and narrow, 
single blocks holding a flower, small checks, 
chambéry and debeige grounds, flowers over 
chiné stripes, dividing lines of black, bourette 
and imitation lace stripes. Borders run along 
one selyedge in stripes and flowers, and the 
most impossible colors are indistinctly shaded 
to form an harmonious whole. 

Percales show stripes in shaded or plain 
effects, light colors divided by a tiny black 
line, single flowers or leaves, moons, vines, 
wreaths, twined stems, diamonds, rings, 
daisies, cross-bars, checks and plaids on white 
or light grounds at 15 to 30 cents, and are in 


delightfully clean-looking patterns for ladies’ 
wrappers, shirt-waists and morning-gowns, 
girls’ dresses, and boys’ waists. American 
satines are 15 to 25 cents; French ones are 33 
and 40cents—except the rich Persian patterns, 
which are only to be had in exclusive stores, 
and cost 60 cents. All are thirty inches 
wide, and will dry-clean beautifully, as well 
as wash, if one knows just how to do it, 
which was told in Tue Lapiges’ Home Jour- 
NAL lastsummer. The designs are about the 
same in foreign and domestic goods, and the 
sheen and finish of the latter have much im- 
proved. Plaids, checks, all sizes and combi- 
nations of stripes, vines, small and large 
flowers, having many leaves and long stems, 
white designs on all grounds, black figures on 
a colored foundation and vice versa, vines 
trailing around stripes, batiste grounds, dull 
and satin-finished stripes, pea-spots in satin, 
apparently, dotting the surface left between 
one or two-toned floral designs. Old-rose is 
very prominent; also pale green, the China 
blues, gray and Eiffel red, and yellow is 
mixed everywhere. There are more dark and 
medium grounds than usual, and the figures 
ure of fewer shades than formerly. The Ori- 
ental, or Persian effects, are rich in palm 
leaves, fan-shaped figures, shaw] stripes and 
all-over arabesques, rivaling the lovely color- 
ing of cashmere roll shawls. If any of the 
background shows, it is of a neutral, dark 
tint. Some lovely gray grounds are covered 
with Persian scrolls in white and lighter gray, 
outlined with gray. 

Toile du nord is a fine domestic gingham, 
27 inches wide, and 15 to 18 cents a yard. 
This comes in broken stripes, wide and nar- 
row; checks and plaids; also with a border of 
darker checks or lines along one selvedge, and 
in ten plain colors, 

Knock-about cloth is a cotton material hav- 
ing a nap face (27 inches and 15 cents), which 
makes it resemble flannel. It is for tennis 


and children’s dresses, blouses, etc., and may: 


be had in fine and wide stripes, alternating 
with white. 

Cotton India silks are new— 27 inches and 15 
to 20 cents. This fabric has a silk-twisted 
warp, giving it a thin, silky feeling, with 
printed figures of Oriental scrolls of one color, 
single leaves or flowers, stripes and vines—all 
on a white ground, It serves a variety of pur- 
poses, as it is suitable for dresses, scarfs, win- 
dow-curtains, long sash and vegtibule lengths, 
and bed-room draperies. 

Cashmere ombré is an English satine hav- 
ing a lusterless or cashmere ground, with 
shaded designs, giving the ombré, or shaded, 
effect. It is the same width and price as 
French satines and a trifle heavier. 





higher qualities. 





~ Out of the Fashion, Out of the World.” 


That's why we want to say a few words more about our fashionable Spring Wraps. 
We are manufacturers of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks and Wraps of all 
kinds, and by selling direct to the consumer we save you the jobber’s and retailer's 
profits. We cut and make every garment to order, thus insuring a perfect fit. We 
fey all express Charges at our own expense. Our new pring Catalogue contains 
lustrations, descriptions and prices of all that is desirable in wraps. Stylish Jackets 
3.0; 34 Jackets; Frock Jackets: Tennis Blazers $3.50; Cloth Capes $2.25; Silk Capes 
8.98; Silk Wraps $6.98; Lace Wraps; Lace Connemaras; Traveling Cloaks and 
Ulsters 36.50; Peasant Cloaks $7.25; Misses’ Wraps, Children’s Wraps, etc., etc. Also 


The materials from which we make these garments include some fine imported 
corkscrews, worsteds, chevrons 
cords, cheviots, Sicilian, Gros-grain and Faille Francais silks, silk-lace net, satins, 
Plushes, velvets, etc., etc. Many of these are suitable for making suits and dresses, 
and we will sell them by the yard to ladies who desire to make their own garments. 
We will mail vou our catalogue, together with a 48-inch linen tape measure, complete 
measurement blanks and FORTY SAMP 
we make the garments, to select from, if you will enclose four cents in stamps to prepay 
postage. We invite readers of the JouRNAL when in New York to visit oursalesroom. 

Repairing.—Ladies desiring to haye their fine cloth, plush or seal-skin garments ALTERED, RemopELep 


flannels, broadcloths, kerseys, jersey cloth, whip- 


LES of the cloths and silks of which 


OR Rerainep should write us (enclosing stamp for reply) stating fully the nature of the desired alteraion and the kind of garment. 
We want one Agent in each town to sell our PERFECT FORM CORSET, the best $1.00 Corset in the market. 
Write for Terms to Agents. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 


Graceful Form, 
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MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 





FASHIONABLE HAIR. 
: — Sent to your own door by Mail 
; - eee or Express. Send for Illus- 
} trated Circular, showing all 
the latest styles of 
Waves, Bangs. Frizzes 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St. Boston, Mass- 





OUR 
BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 


LARGER 
INCREASE 


IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 








HERE'S A FEW REASONS! 


(1) Very popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown 
only by us, é 

(2) Improved system of cutting, customer picking 
out his own shape from lv examples, in addi- 
tion to sending measures. 

(3) 52 patterns, cut from cloth itself, toselect from. 

(4) Every garment guaranteed in all points—mon- 
ey fap ny J refunded for any cause. _ 

(5) Entire outfit as shown above, sent FREE upon 
application, post-paid. 

(G) Increase of our brauch stores as far South as 
New Orleans, and West to Chicago, success- 
fully competing for fine city trade. 

(7%) Thousands of people celling each other of our 
honorable treatment of customers, and ex- 
cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 


The promise for 1890 is very bright. We 
shall strive hard to deserve it. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 
Eliot St. Aunex, 695 Washington St., and 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. : 

Branches: 285 Broadway, New York; 9431 enn. 
Ave,, Washington, D. C.;72 Adams St,, Chicago, Ill.; 
914 Main St.. Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md.; i10 Canal St., New Orleans, La.; 
104 Montgomery St, Montgomery. Ala.; 39 White 
hall St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Bldg., Worcester 
iinsiér Ste Providenserie Old Bogiater Bldg: 
minster St., Providence, R. L.; i . 
New Haven, Conn.; 106 No. Main St., Concord, N 
H.; 170 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 
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SOME INEXPENSIVE SUITS FOR GIRLS. 


By RutH ASHMORE. 








= | HE woman who spends 
the most money on 
her dresses does not 
4 always have either the 
Lael mest fashionable or 


i the most becoming, 

for sumething more 
a than money is re- 
4%) quired for a becom- 
ingsuit. And that is? 
4 thought as to where itis to be worn and 
whether it is suited to the age and style of the 
wearer. The French, the people who best un- 
derstand’the art of dress, never fail to consider 
these questions, and to them is due the fashion 
of wearing woolen, the really suitable mate- 
rial for all times during the day. 

You have, perhaps, but one nice suit, and 
that a silk—it is not in good taste to wear silk 
in the morning, or to walk in it—so that, un- 
less you have a carriage at your command, 
your silk dress is useless save for formal visits 
or the evening—you are obliged to wear last 
season's gown, which the silk one was supposed 
to supplant; but the cashmere or serge 1s not 
too much dress for any time and is always 
allowable, if it is becoming, for evening enter- 
tainments that do not demand full dress. 











A BECOMING SUIT FOR BRUNETTES. 

Y' )U are a brunette; a pretty girl, about the 

average size. You have not much money 
to spend, but you wanta suit, and that meansa 
dress, a Wrap anda bonnet in harmony. First, 
think out your color: you choose gray, a clear 
shade. For this select a double-width material, 
because being so wide it cuts to better advan- 
tage and is cheaper in the end. You know 
that heliotrope is fashionable with gray and 
so, for a bit of decoration, you get enough for 
a collar and girdle. When your dress is 
finished the skirt is the received length, thatis, 
it comes far enough over your shoes in front 





to keep you from looking awkward, and it is 
a little shorter in the back so that it will not 
collect dust. Over the plain foundation the 
cashmere is draped, longand slightly wrinkled 
in front while at the sides and back it is laid 
in plaits at the top, that are not, however, 
caught down but allowed to fall in their own 
artistic manner. They have been carefully 
pressed once, and this leaves just the semblance 
of theiroutline. The, basque is rather short, 
and pointed at the back and front. From one 
shoulder a full strip of the material is drawn 
over in surplice fashion fastening at the side. 
The collar is a high one of heliotrope velvet, 
and the girdle is also of the velvet, but in- 
stead of fastening at the back or front it is 
brought around to the side and is then put under 
a velvet rosette. Your sleeves are fashionably 
full at the top, but do not look extreme. You 
have wisely made a very full skirt, and so you 
look at material with a sad smile. Have not 
enough for a coat? Well, then, have a voke 
cape: get a little more velvet. it is not an ex- 
pensive quality, and use it for the collar and 
yoke; from it hang the two full capes that 
form a small wrap and which are really warm 
enough for Spring days. Tie them in front 
with long ribbons of gray gros-grain, that soft 
quality that does not muss with use. Your 
hat? As you wear your hair low, choose a 
toque of gray straw drape the brim with 
heliotrope velvet and havea bunch of violets 
pressed together in a rosette fashion, put 
slightly to one side above the velvet. Your 
gloves are grey undressed kid, and you can 
look at them with pleasure, inasmuch as they 
Will stand cleaning and appear better after it 
than any other shade. Now you are dressed 
In good taste, becomingly and at but slight 
expense, 


WHAT IS BEST SUITED FOR BLONDES. 
A SUIT to be worn by a blonde? A suit that 


will have much wear and must withstand 
the dust? There is one fashionable material, 
one that was dear to our grandmothers, but 
Which to-day is in vogue, that not only scorns 
but casts aside dust. And thatisalpaca. Black 
Will be most becoming and on the warmest 
ur coolest day !ook best. You expect to wear 
it without an outer wrap, then you need a 
coat Instead of an ordinary basque. Let the 
skirt be as simple as possible, it will then look 
most stylish and be easier to keepin order. Have 
it a kilt, the plaits not too fine, but caught at 
intervals with tapes underneath. The coat 
Blves it an especially stylish air. Make that 
after the fashion known as Louis Quatorze—a 
medium length coat that fits perfectly in the 
sack, has loose jacket fronts that flare away, 
and a vest all buttoned down before. Finish all 
the edges of the coat with a tiny cord covered 
With the alpaca, and make the waistcoat of it, 
overlaying it with black passementerie so 
smoothly sewn on that it makes it seem like 





Do not make the mistake of 
what you want is the braid passe- 
The high collar of the vest coming 
as it does above the rolling one of the jacket, 
may be decorated in the same way; the 
rather wide coat-sleeves should have their 
cuffs trimmed with it, and the pocket laps 
should be in harmony. At the back, a little 
distance below the waist line, set three large 
crochet buttons on each side, and similar 
buttons, only for decoration, should be on 
each side of the jacket fronts. Wear a black, 
fancy straw bonnet, with a monture of green 
leaves enframing it, and loop the narrow 
black velvet ties under your chin. Your 
gloves may be black or tan, and your parasol 
black with a fancy wood handle. You can 
smile at yourself in the mirror, because you 
look stylish, but your dress is one that will 
stand a great deal of wear, endure even daily 
wear, and come out of it looking almost as 
good as new. 


a brocade. 
getting jet . 
menterie. 


FOR GIRLS OF FAIR COMPLEXIONS. 


NE of the betweens; a girl with brown 
hair, blue eyes and rather fair complex- 
ion. Be wise then, and choose neither a ver 
dark or very light color. As you want a cloth 
dress, suppose you get one of the fine plaids 
in blue and white—the very fine shepherd’s 
plaid. The material isa light-weight,smoothly- 
finished cloth, and if you can spare the 
money, make it up on a silk foundation. 
You do not need an expensive silk for this 
purpose, and your cloth dress will always 
seem nicer for haying it. The skirt has a 
long, plain tablier that is apparently fastened 
to the side by rows of small, brown velvet 
buttons, six in a group, and then a small 
space, when six more come in, soldier fashion 
todo their duty. Loops of fine, brown cord 
simulate button-holes. The sides and back 
are quite plain, the full folds falling in an un- 
broken line. The basque is a postilion that 
fits, as cloth always should, with great pre- 
cision. It is short and pointed in front, arched 
over the hips, and has the usual postilion 
back, on which are set two rows of the tiny 
buttons. The closing is done with these 
small buttons, and there is no decoration 
whatever unless the high, velvet collar may 
be counted one. The sleeves are coat shape, 
and, while fitting the arms closely, are not 
tight. A row of buttons on the outer side of 
each, a row reaching nearly to the elbow, are 
their trimmings. You look well in this be- 
cause you are a good figare that elaborate 
bodice decorations would only hide, while this 
well-cut, well-fitting bodice serves to show it 
to the best advantage. Your hat must have 
the new rosette trimming. It should be a 
spoon-shaped turban of brown straw; two 
strips of velvet, one brown, the other cream, 
are drawn forward from the back and held 
under three rosettes made of velvet cut on the 
bias; one is of emerald green, another of 
brown and another of cream. Have your 
last season's parasol, with its pretty handle 
freshly covered with brown silk, and wear 
walking gloves of dark tan, those with the 
seams overlapping and which have four large 
buttons. As they run very large, you can get 
them a quarter of a size smaller than you 
generally wear, and even they will bean easy 
fit—a something so desirable in a glove! 


A DRESS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


| apes evening wear nothing can be daintier 

than adress of nun’s veiling ina faint blue, 
lilae, old rose, or dove gray; that is, when 
one does not care to wear white. Make your 
dress with a simple skirt and put all your 











becoming 
One to becommended is to be worn 
with a plain full skirt ; it is laid in fine plaits 
at the neck that are drawn into a V shape at 
the waist, adding to its small and long ap- 


ingenuity to work to devise a 


bodice. 


pearance. The collar is a tuliy frill of fine 
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lace, falling over the bodice so that the throat 
shows; a jabot of the same kind of lace is 
arranged down the front, concealing the clos- 
ing. The sleeves are very high on the 
shoulders and very full. They are drawn in 
with shirrings just below the elbow, and 





have deep cufts of white moire, finished with 
frills of lace that fall well over the hands and 
tend to make them look smaller. A folded 
sash of white moire is laid about the waist 
outlining the point shape; then it is arranged 
at the back in loops and ends, the last reach- 
ing quite to the skirt edge. Expensive? Not 
autall. Why these light stuffs do not need to 
be of as fine a quality as those intended for 
street wear, for in a house or evening dress, 
effect rather than richness of stuffis to be de- 
sired, 


SOME LITTLE DETAILS IN DRESS. 


RE you willing to take a little advice about 
your dress ? 

Then do not sew the skirt in with the 
foundation ; instead let them join together at 
the belt, and after that it will be only necessary 
to tack them together here and there to keep 
the skirt in place. A prim, rather than a fash- 
ionable, look comes when the lining and the 
outer material are indissolubly wedded, and 
neither, by the by, wears well. 

If you want a basque to set well, always 
fasten your underneath belt. Do not have 
it so tight that it will not hook, but re- 
member by its being large enough to bring 
together easily you save the strain that is 
otherwise given to the back of the bodice. 
Usually the fold on double-width material is 
on the right side; when this is not so, the 
weave is such that you can easily tell which 
is rightand whichis wrong. Do not show your 
ignorance of the material by trying to hide 
the fold. Worth, Felix and Doucet are famous 
for arranging tabliers in such 
a way that the original fold in the 
cloth shows right across them. 

If you have a silk skirt that 
has seen its best days, use it for 
lining; the plainest dress is made 
elegant by a silk lining and the 
perfection of its finish. 

If you like a basque that fits 
snugly, have, in addition to the 
buttons, a set of hooks and eyes 
arranged in alternate fashion ; 
that is, first a hook and then an 
eye, so that when they are joined 
they will not fly apart, and they 
really prove a great aid in mak- 
ing the buttoning very easy. And 
do use large hooks and eyes; 
small onés simply serve to break 
the fingernails and irritate you. 

For any closing that is visible, 
small buttons are the most fash- 
ionable. Large ones, except for 
decorative purposes, are not in 
use. 

Think over all the little points 
that tend to make a dress com- 
fortable, if you want to feel at 
ease in it. Remember that its 
more ardent friend should be 
the whisk broom, and so intim- 
ate should be their acquaintance, 
that the one should be able to 


dust, no matter how well it may 
have hidden itself. 

If your dress is suitable to you, 
to the time and to the place, you 
will look well in it; for a mind at 
ease is a sort of mental trimming. 

A badly fitting bodice, a skirt 
that is ill-hung are not calculated 
to improve one’s temper, and 
you want, of course, to keep that 
in good condition. 

Dress has a great deal to do 
with making women charming 
in manner as well as in person. 
But though on pleasure you may 
be bent—for choosing a new 
gown is a pleasure—and though 
a frogal mind may be necessary, 
just remember that there is no economy in 
slazy, narrow stuffs nor in gaudy trimmings. 
Put your money in the foabric and in its 
manner of making, and hove all your belong- 
ings in such harmony that your tress is really 
a@ suit. 
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CAMBRIC UNDERWEAR, 
CAMBRIC APRONS, 
CAMBRIC PILLOW SHAMS, 
WHITE DRESSES. 
INFANTS’ WEAR. 

When Making above Garments use 


KING PHILIP CAMBRIC, 
KING PHILIP LAWNS, 
KING PHILIP NAINSOOK. 


Send Stamp for Samples. 
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85 Worth Street, - New York. 
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Kitchen, John and I. 


Every wife—especially every young wife— 
and every housekeeper should have a copy. 
Matiled tor 25 cents. 
JAS. McCALL & CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York 
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r SPRING TREATMENT OF ROSES. 





NE of the principal causes of 
failure with Roses is uncover- 
ing them too early. It is sel- 
dom advisable to remove the 

: covering before the first of 
April, and then only a portion of it should 
be taken off, leaving the remainder about 
two weeks longer. It will be better, in 
many cases, to leave it on for a still longer 
period, should the season be backward. The 
plants should then be pruned, and the beds 
receive a good dressing of well-rotted manure. 
which should be forked into the soil about 
the roots of the plants. 

Hybrid Perpetual and Moss Roses bloom 
best on strong, new wood; therefore they re- 
quire to be cut back pretty severely before 

wth begins. This pruning should be care- 

lly performed, so as to give the plants a 
symmetrical form. As the plants will attain 
considerable size ina few years, if properly 
grown, it is quite essential that a perfect 
shape should be secured and preserved, and 
this can not be done without great care in 
pruning. 

The ever-bloomers—Teas, Bourbons ana 
Noisettes—require to be cut back at least one 
half, and all the weak shoots should be re- 
moved. It often happens that some are killed 
to _the ground in localities where they are con- 
sidered hardy enough to stand the winter. 
But if the roots are not greatly injured, the 
will soon send up new shoots from which 
flowers will be produced freely. Of course, 
these roses are not hardy enough to stand the 
winter at the north, therefore these remarks 
apply only to such latitudes as are mild 
enough to make it safe to leave them in the 
open ground. . 

Climbing Roses should also be pruned in 
the spring, removing all weak and decayed 
wood, and as much more as is necessary to 
keep the plants within proper limits. Balti- 
more Belle is one of the best climbers, and 
aan of the Prairie stands next in desira- 

At the north, May is the best month in 
which to plant roses. I prefer dormant plants, 
which neve been ove ong ct doors, to those 

n @ greenhouse. If pot-grown, it is 
better to wait till the middle of the ynonth 
before planting them. This will give them 
sufficient time to take hold of the soil before 
the hot, dry weather of summer sets in. 

In age ne beds for their reception, it is 
well to remember that roses do not thrive in a 
very moist or heavy soil. Therefore, if the 
Cee tao heavy it must be well drained 

e the roses are planted in it. 

- Roses luxuriate in a deep, rich soil, and 

flowers in the greatest profusion and 

: both as regards size and color, if 

essential requisite is given them. To se- 
cure of success, the entire 
bed should be dug over to the depth of two 
feet at least, and a good supply of well-rotted 
cow manure thoroughly m with the soil. 
chip manure is excellent. In case neither 
fertilizers named are available, use bone 
meal. All this work should be done as early 
e, 80 that the soil may 

planting 


Seoremetbresr ies 2 


In planting, it is important to firm 
the soil tightly about the roots. In 
selecting a place for the bed, choose a 
sunny location, fully exposed to a free 

civeuiation of air. Keep the ground 

clean and mellow. Keep down the 
enemies of the rose using hellebore 
freely. 

I have been asked to givea list of 
the best varieties. I gave a list of 
what I considered the best dozen Hy- 
brid Perpetuals last spring; but it 
seems that some enthusiastic lovers of 
this most beautiful flower want to ex- 
tend their collection the present year, 
and I shall be most happy to give 
them the benefit of my experience. I 
think the following list will be found 
to contain the cream of the cata- 
logues : 

Annie desDiesbach, bright rose color. 

Baroness Rothschild. Pink, with 

a texture like satin. 

Gen. Jacqueminot. 
of the best. 

Mme. Alfred Carriere. 
salmon. 

Mabel Morrison. Pure white. 

Marie Bauman. Carmine. Superb. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. Crimson-maroon. 

Gen. Washington. Soft, a eo 

Jules Margottin. Cherry-red. Fine. 

Paul Neyron. Satiny rose. Very large. 
Extra fine. 

Magna Charta. Pink, suffused with carmine. 

Maurice Bernardin. Bright crimson. Very 
desirable. 

Merveille de Lyon. 

Alfred Colomb. 
carmine. 

Captain Christy. 

jee Hopper. 
One of the best. 

Coquette des Blanches. 
flesh. 

American Beauty. Shining rose. Very fra- 
grant. 

Gloire Lyonnaise. 
cent. 

Mrs. Charles Wood. 

Mme. Alfred Roquemont. 
with rose. Fine. 

Ulrich Brunner. Cerise-red. Superb. 

Giant des Batailles. Brilliant crimson. 
Exira. 

Marshall P. Wilder. Cherry-carmine. 

Victor Verdier. Rich cherry-rose. 

Mrs. John Laing. Exquisite shade of pink. 

Her Majesty. Immense flower. Delicate 
pink color. 

White Baroness Rothschild. Shell-shaped 
petals, pure white. Very charming. 


Velvety crimson, One 


Flesh, tinged with 


Pure white. 
Crimson, tinged with 


Pink, with silvery luster. 
Rose, shaded with carmine. 


White, tinged with 
Cream-white. Magnifi- 


Rosy crimson. 
White, tinted 


Rh i 
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POLYANTHA ROSE. 


The above are Hybrid Perpetuals. 
is a list of Moss Roses: 

Blanche Moreau. Pure white. 

John Ingraham. Carmine. 

Luxembourg. Crimson-scarlet. 

Glory of Mosses. Rosy-carmine. Exquisite. 

Henri Martin. Glossy pink, well mossed. 

John Cranston. Violet-crimson. 

White Bath. White, in clusters. Finely 
mossed, 


Below 












POLYANTHA ROSES. 

When the Polyantha or “Fairy” Roses were 
introduced, we were inclined to look on them 
in the light of a “novelty” rather than as 
something really desirable. But the florist 
saw real merit in them, and took them in 
hand, and now we have a class of miniature 
roses which is sure to become very popular 
for bedding, pot-culture and cut-flower work. 
Some of the lately introduced varieties are ex- 
quisitely lovely. Their flowers are regular in 
} meng double, richly colored, and very sweet, 
and for profusion of bloom they excel all other 
kinds. It is nothing unusual to find branches 
containing twenty or thirty buds and blos- 
soms. In fact, strong plants produce branches 
each one of which is a complete bouquet in it- 
self. For corsage use they are very fine, the 
combination of full-blown and half-blown 
flowers and buds, in all stages of growth, being 
extremely pleasing. 

One of the best varieties is illustrated this 
month. It gives a good idea of the character- 
istics of this class. It is the George Pernet 
variety, and will be found very useful for bed- 
ding, good plants being almost covered with 
flowers all through the season. It is a unique 
and lovely combination of rose and fawn in 
color. Other fine varieties are: 

Mignonette: bright rose, fragrant; bloom- 
ing in clusters. 

Mademoiselle Cecile Brunner: Salmon-rose; 
very sweet. 

Paquerette: pure white. 

Perle d'Or: lovely shade of yellow. 


ORCHIDS FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE. 


Perhaps the most popular flower of the day 
is the Orchid, many varieties of which are 
sold at fabulous prices. Amateurs are begin- 
ning to make inquiries about their culture, 
and I am very glad of this, for there are 
many kinds which grow well in the ordinary 
greenhouse, and I would like to see them 
added to the general collection of plants 
usually found there, because of their great 
beauty as well as of their peculiarities, which 
make them extremely interesting to the lover 
of the strange and novel among plants. 

The nearly universal opinion that all 
orchids require houses built for their special 
calture, is rapidly undergoing a change as 
their habits become better understood. It is 
now well known that a good many of the 
finest species in cultivation can be grown 
successfully in a house used for a general col- 
lection of plants. Even some kinds which 
were formerly considered hot-house plants 
can be brought to. perfection in a house 
adapted to such plants as the Carnation. 
Experience has Eonanciuten that Den- 
drobium nobile, Wardianum, Pieraardi, and 
Densiflorum, a large number of Cypripediums, 
Cattleyas, Lycastes, Oncidiums, Stanhopeas 
and Epidendrums—among which are some 
of the finest genera in cultivation—may be 
grown in the ordinary greenhouse along with 
a miscellaneous collection of plants. This 
being the case, I would urge amateurs pos- 
sessing such houses to invest a few dollars in 
good plants and experiment with them. 

There are two classes of orchids: those 
which grow in earth, called terrestial Orchids, 
and those which grow on trees, rocks, and 
similar places, called epiphytal Orchids. Most 
kinds require a long season of rest, 
specially the epipytals. All orchids which 
form what is called pseudo-bulbs must be 
thoroughly matured before success can be 
attained. Evergreen kinds which do not form 
these bulbs require to be kept moist all the 
time, although they require larger quan- 
tities of water while growing than when at 
rest. 

The chief essentials in orchid culture are 
fresh soil, clean pots, steady temperature and 
freedom from insects. Dendrobiums do about 
equally well in pots, baskets, or on blocks. 
The erect growers are probably best adapted 
for pot-culture, while those of pendulous 
habit will do better in baskets. Good peat 
and sphagnum moss are necessary for the 
growth of this plant in pots, and the best of 
drainage must be given. All the dendrobium 
need is a great quantity of water while grow- 
ing. 

Cypripediums are perhaps most useful for 
cutting from. Most kinds are of easy culture 
and seldom fail to produce flowers. They re- 
quire good, open, porous soil, and plenty of 
root-room. Do not let them get too dry at 
any time, and be careful not to let water re- 
main in the axil of the leaf, as it induces rot. 
Do not try many kinds at first. Procure your 
bulbs of well-known dealers in this class of 
plants, and ask them to send instructions for 
their culture along with the bulbs: Learn 
the habits of a few of the genera before under- 
—e the cultivation of the orchid on a large 
scale, 


EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY EBEN #, REXFORD, 


A GOOD FUCHSIA. 

The “Storm King’? Fuchsia, which has 
been so extensively advertised during the last 
two or three years, has failed, in almost every 
instance, to give satisfaction, because of its ex- 
tremely weak habit. It has always lacked 
vitality. As soon as it began to bloom the 
branches would become weak and slender, and 
the effort it had to make to produce flowers 
seemed to rob the plant of nearly all its 


THE “STORM KING’”’ FUCSHIA. 


strength, and it was impossible to grow a good 
specimen of it. In fact, ] have never yet seen 
a good plant of this variety outside a green- 
house. But because of its really fine flowers 
it has met with a wide sale, and most collec- 
tions include a puny specimen of it from 
which great things are hoped, but never rea- 
lized. 

A variety having similar flowers and a 
strong, healthy habit of growth would be sure 
to meet with a warm welcome from the ama- 
teur. Such a variety I believe we have in the 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, which was introduced last year. 
It was grown by Mons. Victor Lemoine, of 
France, the well-known grower of many of 
our best varieties of geraniums. He does not 
hesitate to pronounce it the most beautiful and 
perfect Fuchsia of its class. It has a very 
short tube; its sepals are of a rich, shining 
crimson, seldom reflexed, but seeming to en- 
close -the very full white corolla in a four- 
parted calyx. The flower is very large. Habit 
of growth, upright, compact and symmetrical. 
I was greatly pleased with it last summer, and 
can confidently recommend it as being far su- 
perior, in every way, to the much advertised 
* Storm King.” 

CINERARIAS. 


For amateurs who have a small greenhouse, 
I would advise the cultivation of the Cineraria, 
for winter-flowering. Its great variety of rich 
colors and striking markings, its delicate per- 
fume, wonderful floriferousness, and easy cul- 
ture ought to make it a general favorite, 
while the fact is that it is seldom seen outside 
large greenhouses. 

For plants intended to flower next winter, 
sow seed in May, in shallow pans of light, 
well-drained soil. Sow on the surface, after 
which press the soil down lightly to compact 
it somewhat. Cover with a pane of glass, and 
shade till germination takes place. Keep 
warm while this process is going on. 

When the seedlings have two leaves, pot 
them into three-inch pots containing the same 
soil as that in which the seed was sown. 
Three parts turfy loam, one part dried and 
counabied cow-manure and a liberal sprinkling 
of sharp sand makes.a good compost for this 
plant. Keep the young plants shaded till 
well-established. Shift to larger pots as the 
roots fill the old ones, and give weekly water- 
ings with liquid manure. The last shift should 
be into seven or eight-inch pots. When frost 
is expected remove to the greenhouse. The 
green fly, or aphis, will trouble the plants, if 
tobaceo water or an infusion of sulpho-to- 
bacco soap is not used on them. Syringe the 
underside of the leaves with it, and let it 
dry on. Sprinkle tobacco dust over the sur- 
face of the soil, also. 
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ALL ABOUT FLOWERS. 


By Espen E. Rexrorp. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS IN WINTER. 


It is surprising what an effect can be ob- 
tained by small means. One bush of scarlet 
berries will seem to light up a whole corner in 
a swamp. The bit of brightness prevades 
everything about it. Have you never seen a 
woman in black garments, with a frill of white 
lace at throat and wrists? What sensation 
did the sight give you? Perhaps you did not 
stop to analyze it, but I venture the guess that 
it was a sensation of something lacking. It 
was not satisfactory. You felt that the effect 
was not what it ought to be to be pleasant. 
Let the woman add a scarlet Rose or a Gera- 
nium flower to the lace at her throat, and 
mark the change. That one point of bright 
and vivid color seemed to make the picture in- 
tense and full of life. The proper use of high 
colors does not consist in a liberal use of them 
so much asin a use of them with due regard 
to the laws of harmony, contrast and. artistic 
taste. Used properly, a touch or two produces 
effects which persons who have given the mat- 
ter little thought would suppose it impossible 
to produce without being more extravagant. 
What one wants to know is, how, where, and 
how much of them, to use. 

We can make our gardens attractive in win- 
ter by putting a little thought into the ar- 
rangement of them, and I am writing this at 
this time of the season so that those who 
would like to carry out some plan of the kind 
necessary to produce this result can act on it 
the present spring. Evergreen, of which most 
gardens have a goodly number already grow- 
ing, will furnish the background for vivid pic- 
torial effects. The wild Rose, with its scarlet 
hews, the scarlet-berried Alder, the red and 
orange Bittersweet, can all be made useful in 
various ways. The Bittersweet can be trained 
up a tree standing in front of an evergreen, 
and allowed to ramble about among the 
branches to suit itself. Here you will have a 
combination of effects. ‘The bare branches of 
the tree will stand out against the evergreen, 
the snow and the sky, with beauty in every 
curve of them if you will take the trouble to 
look for it. Here and there the clusters of 
ruddy fruit give the idea of flowers. Do you 
see the picture in your mind’s eye? A snow- 
covered landscape, a mass of sombre green, a 
cold, blue sky, and outlined against these the 
bare limbs, with Bittersweet clusters shining 
here and there, warm, vivid, luminous bits of 
color, with a sunshine that is more silvery in 
its winter radiance than it is golden, suifusing 
everything with its brightness, 


BRIGHT SPOTS IN SMALL GARDENS. 


If you want something to give a rich effect, 
try the Sumach. Its bunches of velvety crim- 
son, darkening in tone to almost black, will 
harmonize well with Arbor Vite, and be in 
strong contrast. If you have no evergreens, 
you can use these shrubs with good effect. The 
snow will throw them into strong and high 
relief, and make them effective points of color 
in the landscape, but the presence of some- 
thingin dark, low tones of color will heighten 
the effect. As a general thing, our winter 
landscapes are in light tones which need some- 
thing deeper and more subdued to afford a suf- 
ficient amount of contrast to make them 
pleasing and relieve them from monotony. 
Give a proper balance of high and low tones 
and brighten them with some vivid color, and 
your garden will not lack brilliancy in mid- 
winter. Beauty of one kind it will always 
have, for the snow is beautiful, and so are the 
naked branches of any tree or shrub; but the 
most pleasing beauty is that which gives the 
eye something positive and decided to look at, 
either in color or design—something thrown 
forward against the eye, as it were, and there- 
fore impress on the mind more forcibly than 
the accessories of the picture. No picture is 
satisfactory in which everything in it is treated 
as being of equal importance. There must be 
a central idea about which other ideas cluster 
secondary in importance, and yet helping to 
bring out the one leading idea more clearly 
than it could be brought out without them. 
There must be prominence given to something. 
Lhis can be done by the use of color in our 
winter garden. (Quite likely it will not be 
looked at often as a picture, with a regard for 
its details, but more frequently with regard to 
its effects as a combination of colors artistic- 
ally arranged. Let us study this matter. 


HOW TO GROW PEONIES. 


Peonies seldom bloom the first season 
after being moved. They are plants which 
like to be let alone. They do much better in 
a rather heavy, clayey soil than in light loam. 
They only ask to be given a well-drained 
eo. and plenty of manure, which ought to 
ye dug in abeut the roots in the fall. They are 
short-lived flowers, but large clumps of them 
scattered about in the border are very effective 
when they are in full bloom, The plants in- 
crease in beauty with age, and it is not at all 
uncommon to see a plant a dozen years old 
bearing two hundred flowers. There is a 
white one in this village which covers a space 
at least six feet across, sending up hundreds of 
stalks each spring, and perfectly covered with 
flowers in June. It is quite a flower show in 
itself, and many people come from quite a dis- 
tance each season to see it. Its owner would 
not part with it for a small fortune. Such a 
plant is worth having, and any one who is 
willing to give the proper care and attention 
and will exercise a little patience can have 
equally as good ones. The red varieties are 
very effective when planted along with the 
white kinds, the two colors contrasting finely. 
rhey can be planted in spring or fall. Young 
plants will probably not bloom for two or 
three years, as they insist on waiting till they 
are thoroughly established before they begin 
ne ik tee believe in thorough preparation 
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ARTIFICIAL MANURES FOR POT PLANTS. 


A writer in the Journal of Hlorticulture ad- 
vocates the use of artificial manures for pot 
plants in window and greenhouse, because it 
is often impossible to procure such kinds as 
are generally advised. He recognizes the 
value of liquid manure as obtained from the 
cow-yard, but considers it not very much su- 
perior to artificial kinds when the latter are 
properly applied. He has found, by careful 
experiments, that equal quantities of Peru- 
vian guano and the ordinary commercial fer- 
tilizer which is so plentiful in the market, can 
be combined, and made to supply Palms, 
strong-growing Ferns, Callas, Azaleas, Fuch- 
sias, Begonias, Primroses and Carnations with 
a food which they will greatly appreciate. Its 
effects on the plants named is very satisfactory. 
It imparts to their foliage that deep, rich color 
which is a sure indication of health. If used 
at regular intervals, it keeps them in a healthy 
condition. I presume that he is correct; but I 
have a decided preference for liquid manure, as 
prepared according to directions recently given 
in this paper, because I know it to be safe and 
effective. But what he says about the impos- 
siblity of getting it, in many cases, is true, 
and those who require a fertilizer of some sort 
will have to make use of some of the artificial 
manures. They will do well to try his plan. 
Experiment carefully. Try it on a few plants, 
at first, and observe the results. . It will be 
noticed that he does not give the amount to be 
used. This cannot be done, because artificial 
manures vary so in strength. You will have 
to ascertain the quantity to use in a watering- 
pot of water by trial, being careful to begin 
with small quantities. He goes on to say this 
about sickly plants: ‘Unhealthy plants can 
often, by the aid of a few doses of nitrate of 
soda, be quickly brought to a state of perfect 
health again. But, being very powerful in its 
action, this must be used in small quantities. 
A piece about the size of a marble will be 
enough for a twelve-inch pot. This fertilizer 
has also the effect of forcing plants on much 
more quickly than any of the ordinary ma- 
nures, and is, therefore, valuable in assist- 
ing development in those naturally of slow 
growth.” 

He also finds that during the summer 
months, when soft water is difficult to obtain 
for pot plants, a teaspoonful of the nitrate dis- 
solved in two gallons of water will keep the 
plants to which it is applied in fine condition ; 
whereas, if hard water is used, without the 
addition of soda, or some substitute for it, the 
young growth will assume a brownish tint 
which is not desirable. There can be no doubt 
that all kinds of plants are greatly benefited 
by having frequent changes made in the food 
applied them. A little observation will soon 
convince one of this. Persons tire of a same- 
ness of food—why should not plants do the 
same? 

THE IMANTOPHYLLUM. 


These beautiful Cape bulbs are closely allied 
to the Clivia, and belong to the Amaryllis 
family. They are among the most desirable 
of this class for room decoration. Yet, they 
are not often seen in the collections of amateurs 
because the idea is prevalent that they cannot 
be depended on for flowers. Judging from my 
experience, they are much more reliable than 
any of the Amaryllises. My plants produce 
flowers regularly. 

The leaves are thick, leathery in texture, 
and dark-green in color. They are evergreen, 
and the plant, like the Agapanthus, seems able 
to keep on growing all the year round. ‘The 
bulbs are quite small, but send out a great 
number of very strong, fleshy roots; therefore 
the plant must be given considerable pot-room, 
It likes a soil made up of turfy loam, rotten 
manure and some sand. The roots are in- 
clined to come to the surface of the soil, but it 
should not be inferred from their appearing 
there that the plant requires shifting to a 
larger pot. Give a semi-weekly application of 
liquid manure when buds appear. It is prop- 
agated by division of the roots. Oblige it to 
rest somewhat in summer by keeping it rather 
dry. The flowers last a long time if not kept 
too warm. They are shaped like those of the 
Valotta, and are of about the same size, and 
are borne on stalks about a foot in height, 
from four to six in a cluster. In color they 
are a reddish-orange. Old plants will become 
so large that they require large pots or tubs. 
When in this condition they are charming 
plants for the decoration of the greenhouse 
and conservatory. 
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A Seedling Rose raised by George Washington over a hundred years ago, and named after his mother, It 
can yet be seen growing at his old home--Mt. Vernon—and the Mt. Vernon Guide-book tells all about it. It is 
now first offered to the public, and, aside from the fact that it was raised and named by our first President, it is 
the most valuable rose in cultivation to-day, and the only Hardy Perpetual Blooming Climber. It isa ra vid 
rrower, and commences to bloom early in Spring and continues in the greatest profusion until frost. The 

owers are pure snow-white, perfectly double to the centre, and of unsurpassed fragrance, being tinged with 
the musky fragrance so much admired in olden times. Its buds are as beautiful as the finest tea roses, long and 
pointed, on long stems, and often in large clusters One plant will produce more bloom than a score of tea 
roses, and they can be cut in abundance every day during summer and fall. It is perfectly hardy, and will, in 
a short time, form a complete arch over a door, window, gate or arbor, and always full of bloom, It is unlike 
any other rose, and the greatest novelty of the age. Strong plants by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in 
good order, 50 cents each ; 5 for $2.00. (When ordering ask for Catalogue, free.) 

Also the beautiful Manettia Vine (advertised in {arch number), 40 cents each ; 4 for $1.00. The Wondrous 
Weather Plant (advertised in February number), seed 25 cents per packet; or for 8O cents we will send 
Mary Washington Rose, Manettia and Weather Plant. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25¢ | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum,.......-.+ 50c 
6 New Double Pear! Tuberoses nad ad Bie | 5 * Cacti, different sorts, named,........0+-e- +0. 50c 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, named,........0.0.0+-++..0e |4 Beautiful Flowering Hardy Shrubs,.....--+++++++« Bc 


Our Introduction Collection, 25 flowering bulbs, and 10 packets choice seed, all extra fine sorts, for only 5c. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Kare Fruits is 
the most magnificent ever issued. 116 pages profusely illustrated, and four meee 
colored plates and colored covers. We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: 


our great Japanese Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington Rose, Fruit Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange, 


Tree Currant, Rosebud Poppies, ete’ Also the greatest collection of flowering Shrubs and rare Cacti. This 
elegant and expensive Catalogue will be sent FREE to any who order, or who expect to after getting it. 
Write at once, as this offer will not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N.Y. 


VAUGHAN'S |" SEEDS, 
ala) FLOWERS,|’ BULBS” 


We grow the Largest Collection in the West of newest Chrysan- 
themums, new Hardy Lawn Plants, Hardy Bedding HKoses, 
“+L ineoln Park” Bedding Piants, in Cannas, Geraniums, 
Coleus, etc. (400,000 Tuberose Bulbs.) Many of these are not offer- 
ed elsewhere. All are fully described in our new FRER Catalogue 
the most Complete, Handsome and Conservative See 
Book of the year. For onedollar we send prepaid nine real novel- 
ties: Rose, Madam Hoste; Fuchsia, Mrs, Hill; Gladi- 
olus, Snow White; Geranium, La Favorite; Dahlia, 
Cameliiafiora; Carnation, Tidal Wave; Chrysanthe- 
mum, Snowball; one New French Canna; one Bulb Spider 
Lily, with Caratocugz. Quick time from Chicago everywhere, 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, **° “cHicAés. 



























The HARDIEST and MOST PROLIFIC 


IIBLOOMERS IN THE WORLD. 
We offer two grand collections of everbloom- 
ing roses of late introduction, empoadng six 

n 


distinct sorts in each collection of the est 
— varieties and colors, at $1 for the entire collec- 

|Minnesota crown, tion of six, or $1.75 for the two collections of 
twelve distinct sorts. These roses will _com- 

mence to bloom immediately after planting and continue the entire season. Before 
offering these collections, with the certainty and recommendation we do, they were 
WONDERFUL NOVELTIES "FLOWER SEEDS 
The famous Eckford Sweet Pea, Pansies, Verbenas, Asters, Phloxes, Poppies, Petunias, etc. 
P COLLECTIONS OF PLANTS Ginodntoxes 

C WINDOW BOXES. 
Vegetable seeds, fresh and pure, unsurpassed. Finely illustrated catalogue of plants and 
seeds containing over 500illustrations; the most complete published, giving a full and com- 
lete description of everything for the garden,lawn and field. Mailed free to any address, 
L MAY & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, St. Paul, Minn. 


ICK SEEDS 


PLANTS 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete jist of 
Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Same shape 
and style as proves 80 satisfactory Jast year. Many new and elegant illustrations handsome colored 
plate 8x 10'4 inches, and frontispiece. és Cash Prizes $1000.00; see Floral Guide. Eve 

person who owns afoot of land or cultivates a plant should have a re /¢ Mailed on receipt of 10 
cents, which ee ais Vy from first order. ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE. 


S ViCH, SEEDSMAN, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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ALL ABOUT FLOWERS. 
By Espen E. Rexrorp. 
( Continued from page 17 


THE HELIOTROPE. 

This charming plant is always admired, and 
will ever be a favorite in the house as well as 
garden. Yet it is seldom grown as well as it 
should be It requires frequent repotting in 
a rather strong, loamy soil, into which leaf- 
mold and sand are mixed. It isa plant that 
takes kindly to pruning. and should receive 
frequent cuting back if you would make it 
—~ and compact, and induce the produc- 
tion of new branches from which to expect 
flowers. 

In house-culture, this plant is often affected 
with what some denominate “rust.” It is 
caused by a small, mite-like insect that 
burrows into the young growth of the plant, 
sucking the sap from it, and causing discolora- 
tion of the foliage. Other plants are often 
troubled in the same way, if they suffer a 
severe check of growth, or are kept ina very 
dry air. The remedy consists in two or three 
immersions in a bath of tobacco water. This is 
made by pouring hot water over tobacco 
stems, the refuse from cigar-making, or the 
commonest tobacco. Half-an-ounce of the lat- 
ter will be sufficient for a gallon of water. 
Take the affected plant in your hand, turn 
upside down, and hold firmly to prevent the 
ball of earth from slipping out of the pot, 
and dip the entire plant in the bath for four 
or five seconds. If plants have received dam- 
age from this pest before resorting to this 
treatment it is well to re-pot into smaller pots, 
cutting off a large share of the top, and to 
put them into a warm, moist, shaded place for 
a few days, till new growth begins. 

When the necessary care and cultivation is 
given; heliotropes are among the best of all 
window plants, because of their modest 
beauty, and freedom and constancy of bloom ; 
but they are very susceptible to the deadly 
effects of coal gas, and a low temperature is 
certain to result in great injury if not death. 
They do not insist on a very high temperature, 
though they are fond of more warmth than 
most greenhouse plants, but they do insist on 
a temperature that is not allowed to drop near 
the freezing point. 

Ordinarily they are grown in shrubby form, 
but they can be trained as standards, by giving 
the same treatment advised for chrysan- 
themums ina former number of this paper. 

The principal points to be observed in the 
culture of the heliotrope are these: 

Never to allow them to become very dry at 
the roots; 

Never to expose them to low temperature ; 

Never to allow them to become rvot-bound ; 

Never toattempt keeping them ina room 
where there is gas. 

Too little water will lead to a dropping of 
the leaves, and too much cold will bring on 
general unhealthiness, and when either takes 
place, a strong cutting back of the plant is 
necessary. Bright sunlight is essential. 

THE ROMAN HYACINTH. 

The Roman hyacinth is a single variety, 
sending up from three to half a dozen 
flower-stalks from one bulb, while the ordin- 
ary hyacinth seldom sends up but one. The 
Roman variety has smaller flowers, and they 
are clustered more loosely along the stalks, 
thus giving them a less formal appearance 
than the other kind has. They are much 
more useful for bouquets, on this account. 
They have the same delightful fragrance 
whieh makes the old kind so great a favorite 
with all who love fragrant flowers. You can 
have them in white, rose color and light blue, 
By all means try some next season. You 
will find them very easy to grow, and certain 
to bloom, and this cannot always be said of 
the others. 


A WORD FOR NATIVE PLANTS. 

Eugenia Chapman Gillette writes as follows: — 
‘Pray encourage the lover of flowers to take 
home and pet the precious posies of the 
yrairies, fields and woods. No dream of 
Noisette roses is half so dear to me as the 
memory of the dear Wisconsin woods, blossom- 
ing blue and white in wild violets, and tril- 
liums or “wake-robins.”’ I can see, in my 
mind’s eye, the banks where the Dutchmans’ 
Breeches covered the ground with delicate 
foliage and more delicate flowers. In a late 
catalogue from a California florist I notice that 
the seed of the American cowslip or shoot- 
ing star is offered. For years I have dreamed 
about this flower, but have never seen one 
since I ‘emigrated’? more than two decades 
ago. All persons love wild flowers. Some 
for memory’s sake, others for the beauty and 
variety thus obtained. I have in my minda 
young Connecticut girl who visited the 
mountains of New Mexico with a party of 
which I was a member. This enthusiastic 
young flower-lover carried home with her 
to New England a yellow cactus which was 
given her by the wife of Senator Dorsey. It 
was rooted ina baking-powder can. I think 
this plant gave more pleasure than one of the 
choicest from a city greenhouse. Who 
knows but it may be the means of introduc- 
ing a choice variety to the “wild.New Eng- 
land shore?” I wish to add my mite in 
favor of cultivating wild flowers.” 

senting out the haunts and homes of wild- 
flowers will be found most fascinating work. 
Let the children try to see how many kinds 
they can find in the meadows and woods 
about home. Flower expeditions are quite 
equal to a picnic, and iad. move instructive, 
Get up one weekly, boys and girls. 


CACTUS CULTURE. 
Mrs. E. W. Grant sends the following 
instructions regarding the culture of the 


“Having seen several inquiries in Tue 
Lapres’ Home Journat about the cactus, I 
will write a little about my experience. It is 
very discou to care for a plant for a 
long time ut being able to secure 
er oe it. I had a large and thrifty 

of night blooming cereus, which had 
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never blossomed. I asked a florist about it, 
and he said that I was too good to it, and 
gave it too much root-room I put it in a pot 
just large enough wo hold its roots. It had 
been in quite a large box. 1 then set it out- 
of-doors on the grass, where the sun could 
shine on it all day, and gave it plenty of water 
at night. In July it was covered with buds, 
Chen I began to water it, with weak liquid 
manure from the barnyard, every other day. 
I had eighteen of the most beautiful, white, 
waxy. fragrant flowers that I ever saw. 
They measured one foot across. Only four or 
five flowers were out atatime. Quite a num- 
ber of buds blasted, for a good many inquisi- 
tive people will persist in looking at things 
with their fingers. After a plant buds it 1s 
important that it should be watered regularly, 
and great care must be taken if the plant is 
moved, as the heavy buds break off easily.’’ 


HELPFUL HINTS. 


ANOTHER KEROSENE EmuLsion.— David Car- 
penter, Foxboro’, Mass., write as follows 

“I notice that you speak of a Kerosene 
Emulsion in a late number of Tue Lavres’ 
Home JourxaL. Without doubt the emulsion 
you give directions for preparing is effective, 
but [have a method of preparing one which 
is much simpler and very satisfactory ip its 
results. It is made as follows: Put a tea- 
spoonful of kerosene in a teacup of warm 
milk. Stir, and the two liquids. will unite 
readily. Syringe your plants with it and it 
will be sure to remove scale and mealy-bug.” 

I have not tried Mr. Carpenter's method, 
but presume it is al] that he claims forit. It 
is certainly a much easier way of preparing 
an emulsion than that which 1 have recom- 
mended, and I shall try it when I have oc- 
casion to fight the enemies named. 

Fir-Tree O11 as AN Insectipe.—Grace I, 
Senderling speaks a good word for fir-tree 
oil. She says: “I have used fir-tree oil 
for mealy-bug. It is less disagreeable than 
the kerosene mixture you advise. If the 
directions on each can, or bottle are followed, 
there is no danger in its use, and it will be 
found effective.”’ 

I have used this insectide and found it good, 
but itis too expensive to meet with ready 
sale. 

LILIES OF THE SPRING TIME. 


To Several Correspondents :—The following 
varieties of hardy lilies can be planted in 
spring. They will probably not lenes the 
first season, and it is quite as well for them 
that they should not. They need one season 
to become, established in. 

Album. Purest white, blooming in clusters 
Three to four feet. 

Roseum. A lovely flower, white and bright 
rose, spotted. Should go with album 

Rubrum. One of the finest of all the Japan 
section. Bright crimson spotted with white. 

Wallaceii. A new variety from Japan. 
Flowers soft sulphur-yellow, spotted with 
black. Very fine and distinct, and worthy a 
place in every garden. 

Album pracox. A most magnificent lily. 
One of the most desirable. It is a strong 
grower, and profuse bloomer. Flowers very 
large. White, tinged with carmine-rose. Very 
fragrant. 

The best effect is secured by planting from 
four to half-a-dozen bulbs in a clump. Have 
the soil rich, light and drained, with some 
clear sand immediately about the bulbs. 
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“THE DINSMORE” 


Should be in every garden that it is not al- 
ready adorning. It is entirely hardy, endur- 
ing our severest winters, of large size, perfect 
form, deep crimson in color, deliciously fra- 
grant, and blooms continuously during the 
whole season, so that roses can be gathered 
from it almost every day from June to Octo- 
ber. Remember, it is ever-blooming, hard 
as an oak, with the rich crimson color an 
delicious fragrance of Gen. Jacqueminot. 


Price, 40 cents each; three for $1.00; 
seven for $2.00; twelve for $3.00; free 
by mail. 


Bes With every order for a single plant or 

more, will be sent, gratis, oursuperb 
catalogue of ‘* Everything for the Gar- 
den’? (the price of which is 25 cents), to- 
gether with our new *‘ Essay on Garden 
Culture of the Rose,’? on condition that 
you will say in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement. Club orders for THREE, SEVEN or 
TWELVE plants can have the catalogue seut, 
when desired, tothe separate address of each 
member comprising the Club, provi-eagay 
ded always that the paper is named. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


FOR 50 CENTS we will mail one good 


strong plant each of the NEW CHRYS=- f 


ANTHEMUMS: MRS. ALPHEUS 
HARDY, a wonderful novelty, with pure 
white flowers formed into an almost perfect 
ball, covered with long fine hairs; KIOTO, 
the best incurved, yellow; LILLIAN 
BIRD, the finest new pink, and THE 
BRIDE, the new fringed white—FOUR 
PLANTS in all—sent post paid, FOR 
ONLY 50 CENTS. These four sorts could 


not be purchased last year anywhere for less 


than $4.25, and it is without exception the 
grandest offer ever made, 
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ORDER NOW. 





APRIL, 18go. 











This rare Pontederia will be all the rage, as 


it can be grown in any jar or cask,and will 
bloom the entire summer. Balloon-shaped 
sacks, filled with air, enable the whole plant 
fo float on the surface of the water; lovely 
orchid-like flowers, delicate lilac, shading to 
rose, spotted orange. 35 cts.; 4 for $1.00. 


= SCOTT'S DEWDROP BEGONIA. 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY MA BEGONIAS. 


Always in bloom; flowers satiny-white, 
shaded to delicate rose in color, with golden 
Stamens; will stand the strong sun during 
# summer, and will grow and thrive anywhere. 
- We own the entire stock of this the GREAT=- 
'EST TRIUMPH IN BEGONIAS (one 
, plant will bear 75 to 100 clusters), We will 
: mail, postpaid, good strong plants for 25 cts. 
w=—* each; 5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00. 

For $1.00 we will mail one good, strong plant each 
of the four New Chrysanthemums, Orchid Water Lily, 


Dewdrop Begonia, and also one packet each of the Giant Spider Plant and Scott's Mammoth 
Belgian Pansies. We also offer for 30 cts. 12 pkts of the choicest Flower Seeds, or any of 
the following for 60 ets. each: 7 ever blooming Roses, or 8 choice Chrysanthemums, or 7 


assorted plants, or 6 splendid hardy shrubs, or 12 beautiful named Gladiolias. 


In ordering 


mention this paper and ask for SCOTT'S CATALOGUE FOR'1890., fully illustrated, em- 
bracing “* THE BEST FLOWERS” and is mailed FREE to any address. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, % « crtwnne sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















@ROSES CIVEN AWAY. 82) 3oejc,rees 
® New Rose Budget—al! 
yy about Roses—-superbly illustrated, elegant frontispiece in colors, full cultural and 
descriptive notes, the delight of every rosarian; with it you will get as a free gift, by mail, 
44 two fine plants of those grandest of all Everblooming Noses, namely, 
Souv. de Wootton, new, rich crimson-scarlet, Value..........+.+. B5c. 
@ France, exquisite satin rose, value.......-..-seecceceseecceeces 20¢. 

These are decidedly the beat Roses in cultivation. Both are hardy, deliciously fragrant, 
exquisite in form and color, and bloom freely and continuously either in pots or beds. The 
sweetest, loveliest, easiest grown, most prolific and in every way the beat Roses 
known. This rare offer will not appear again. Send at once. Tell your friends. Ten 
splendid Roses and Park's Florai Magazine, a charming monthly, we all for $1.00, 

ee. VP K, Parkton, Metal P.O., or ceemermnenenccan sf 
P. §.—Park’s Floral Gaide, with Mixed lower Seeds, Certificate, etc., only 10e. Order it also. 











The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, — 


Larg 


BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. 


It describes and 





tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS ard SEEDS. 49> NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


- [FLOWER BED 






“xe ev ELGWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Sa/e arrival guar- 


“3 ¥ ¥ anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
Rose Houses. a pay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., ®"iginuan, "* West Grove, Pa. 
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FREE BY MALILrror 





RARE CACTUS 
=| 700 VARIETIES. 

| 12 BEAUTIFUL AND 

CURIOUS P ANTS 


for $1.00 5 for 50cts. 
E ALL LARGE & FREE BLOOMERS, 

| 72 page ok on Cactus, 
ee 120 cuts, for 10cents. Cata- 


| A. Blanc &Co, Pritadeiptia 





in all TEN VARIETIES best 
new nd popular ANNUALS for 925 cts. 
or FIVE GEM COLLECTIONS mailed for ${.00. 


& Try to get up a Club. Illustration and directions for growing 
printed upon each packet. Purchased separately at retail, the ten packets in our 25 cent Gem Collection 


Cee eee iiucaitt sees BURPEE’S SEEDS. VW 
ORDER NOW BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL '* (890, beste circa visscs, tells 
Tt BEST SEEDS! i ict tanec: be obained cleewhere. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i) a a 0 0; 2; | Xz; az; az; | az; V2 | az; | az ae 


F 
rees, Crape Vines, 
Small Fruits etc. 
EVERY THINGIN THE NURSERY LINE. 
RAREST N 

Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 0 
about 150 pages, containing a certificate good fo 
ten cents in seeds, ete, Or send for our 32 pag 
abridged catalogue and price-list free. 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres 


“THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


COLLECTION 


URPEE’S GE FOR 1890 


ntains one regular size packet each of the 
rare and lovely blue 7orenia Fournier?,—the 
gorgeous new Shirley Poppies,—the fragrant 
Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—many varieties 
mixed of Choice Double Asters ,—the unequaled 
strain of Burpee’s Superb Camellia-Flowered 
Balsams,—Finest Mixed Chinese and Japa- 
nese Pinks,— Extra fine Mixed New and 
Beautiful Ipomoeas,— Choice Mixed Pansies ,— 
Fordhoek strain of Superfine Petunia Hybrida, 
—and twelve grand New Sweet Peas Mixed, 


Seo ny 
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Plants, Roses, Shrubs, 
it and Ornamental 








EW. CHOICEST OLD. 


12 Papers of the following varieties: Pinks, 
Mignonette, Morning Glory, Calendula, Petunia, 
C Nasturtium, Candytuft, Phior, Asters, Pansy 


Verbena and Sweet Peas.% All the above mixed 
varieties. For 40c. we will include one packet 
of the celebrated “ Fairy oy Poppy ane 
“Eufurt” Mignonette. Our Garden and Flower Seeds are all tested and true to name. Send for new 

fiat. Catologue. THE J. D. STEWART SEED CO. (succ’rs to Springfield Seed Co.) Springfield, O. 





* WILD + 
LOWERS 
Hardy ORNAMENTALS 


wn PLANTS, SHRUBS, 
VINES, FERNS, 
ORCHIDS, BULBS, 
Fae, with boautite, 
e . 
deducted from 1st order. 
D, Southwick, Mass. 
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APRIL, 1890 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERS. 


By Esen E. Rexrorp 


(¢ ontinued from opposite page.) 


ANSWERS TO FLORAL INGUIRIES. 


Hereafter all inquiries answered will be 
headed with the subject on which information 
is asked. This will enable those searching 
this column to find such information as it 
contains readily without being obliged to 
read it all through. 


“Polly.’—Yes. Procure roots of perennial 
phlox in ‘spring, and you will be pretty sure 
to get flowers from them in September. Give 
them a rich soil, and keep the weeds and grass 
down about them, and they will require no 
farther attention. We have no plant which 
can be grown more easily, or which will give 
better satisfaction. It is a most profuse bloom- 
er, and the roots increase in size each year, so 
that you will soon have large, strong c lumps 
from which scores of flower-stalks will be 
thrown up. Very effective for the border, or 
for any place where a great mass of brilliant 
color is required. ‘The following varieties are 
among the best, though where all are so good 
it is difficult to select a few without leaving 
out kinds which well deserve attention : 


Rosy Gem. Large flowers, in immense 
clusters. Rose, shaded with soft violet. 

Snow Queen. Pure white. 

Star of Lyon. Pure white, with rose- 


colored eye. 
La Brazer. 
a very large, 


Pink, shading into purple, with 
distinct white eye. 

Amablis. Silvery white, pencilled with 
rosy pink. A lovely flower. 

Peach Blossom. Clear, soft peach, shaded 
with a darker color, and with a pure white eye. 

Mrs. P.—There are two kinds of vinca. 
One is a small, shrubby plant, having rose- 
colored flowers. The other is a vine. One 
variety of it is perfectly hardy at the north. 
This has bright, dark-green, shining foliage. 
Another kind has a leaf edged with creamy 
white, while V. Harrisonii has a leaf marbled 
and blotched with pale yellow. All are good 
plants. 

N. D. C.—Cut the tops off your chrysan- 
themums when you put them in the cellar. 
The old growth is good for nothing. 

Mrs. 8. F.—I much prefer to buy bulbs of 
the gloxinia to attempting to grow them from 
the seed. But if you like to experiment with 
seedlings, you can grow this plant easily. Sow 
the seed in a very light, fine soii, and sift a 
slight covering over it, pressing it down with 
the hand, afterward. Keep moist and warm 
till the young plants prick through the soil. 
Then remove to a place where the heat will 
not force too rapid a growth. When they 
have made the second pair of leaves, prick 
them otf into small pots. It is very delicate 
business, and you will have to handle the 
young plants with the greatest care or they 
will be injured. 

N. F.—I would much prefer the calliopsis 
to the marigold for beds where I wanted to 
secure a solid mass of yellow, as the first- 
named plant blooms much more profusely 
and constantly than the other. 

L. D. C.—The pheasant’s-eye narcissus is 
quite hardy. It has a white flower with a 
small crown in centre, edged with crimson. 
Very desirable for clumps in the border, or 
scattered about the lawn. 

D.—There is a tuberous rooted variety o 
tropaeolum, bearing scarlet, yellow and black 
flowers. It is a slender grower, and must be 
trained to a trellis, or on wires. The ordinary 
nasturtium is a good plant for a sunny win- 
dow, if you are sure to keep the red-spider 
from working on it. Its brilliant flowers are 
very effective. It appears to the best advan- 
tage when grown on a bracket, and allowed to 
droop. Pinch the branches back well to make 
them bushy. Do not give a very rich soil or 
you will have more foliage than flowers. Re- 
move the flower as soon as they are past their 
prime, to prevent the formation of seed. 

Mrs. 8.—Don’t invest your money in apios 
tuberosa under the impression that you are 
getting a hardy wistaria, simply because the 
dealers who have more impudence than hon- 
esty call ita tuborous-rooted wistaria. There 
is no wistaria about it. It is an old plant 
which grows in many sections of the country, 
and farmers consider it a nuisance, as it is al- 
most impossible to get rid of it after it once 
gets a foothold. It is known in many sections 
as ground bean, or ground nut. It is one of 
the “novelties” to fight shy of. 

D.C. D.—Jasminum grandiflorum is a very 
desirable variety of this delightful family of 
plants. It is a climber, having very pretty 
foliage, and bearing star-shaped white flowers 
Which are very fragrant. The odor is quite 
similar to that of the Cape jasmine, which is 
a relative to this plant. Jasminum revolutum 
has larger flowers, also pure white, and semi- 
doub le, but it is not as on a bloomer as the 
first-named kind. 

Henna.—A subscriber asks where the herb 
called henna can be purchased. I do not 
know, but presume it can be procured at large 
drug stores, if it is wanted in a dry state. 

{E-POTTING AMARYLLIS.—Mrs. E. A. R. 
wants to know when to re-pot amaryllis, and 
if the bulbs should be covered with soil. 
Re-pot after the completion of each period's 
growth. Set the bulbs about two-thirds above 
the soil. 

Narcissus.—The same correspondent asks 
about the culture of this bulb, and time of 
transplanting. The best time is after the 
completion of the annual growth, when the 
bulbs have ripened, which will be about the 
first or middle of Se ptember, Set four inches 
deep. Cow manure is the best fertilizer to 
give the bulbs if it is old and well-rotted. The 
soil should be well drained, with a good deal 
of sand mixed in. 

"ARFUGIUM AND ORANGE.—Mrs. 8S. W. O. 
writes that her farfugium, which she had for 
two years and which had seemed healthy 
during that time, suddenly began to sicken, 
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and died. She asks what the trouble was, 
and if this plant requires much or little 
water. As she does not give her method of 
culture lam unable to say what the trouble 
came from. This plant requires rather more 
water than a geranium, if potted in same 
kind of soil. She asks if it is possible to raise 
good eating oranges and bananas from pot 
plants. Oranges can be grown in a green- 
house, as can the other plant; but without such 
a house I would not advise their culture for 
fruiting purposes. The dwarf orange asked 
about is not the mandarin. 
GERANIUMS FAILING TO 
writes: Iam in trouble, 
how I shall get out of it. 
in August, and my 
healthy, 


Bioom.—* Pattie”’ 
and want to ask 
I started my slips 
plants are strong and 
but they have failed to give me any 
flowers. I have done everything I could for 
them. I have given liquid manure, and 
waited till the surface was dry before apply- 
ing more. Plants of geranium from August- 
started slips are worthless for winter-bloom- 
ing. Ihave repeatedly said this. You must 
start your plants early in the season if you 
want to get them into shape to give you 
plenty of flowers in winter. They must be 
pinched back from time to time to make them 
compact and bushy, and secure plenty of 
flowering surface. Plants started in March 
or April will make quite fine plants by 


winter, but they will be more satisfactory the 
following year than they are the first. Those 
who advise late-started plants for winter 


either don’t know what they are talking about 
or have had a very exceptional experience. 
A young geranium will not have meee ea 
enough to furnish many flowers, in the first 
place, and in the second ic prefers to make 
growth during the first four or five months 
of its existence. 

EartH-WoRMs AND AMMONIA.— W 
if earth-worms are detrimental to pot-plants, 
and if ammonia is beneficial. To the first 
question I would reply that worms are quite 
sure to injure plants. Lime-water, applied in 
sufficient quantity to thoroughly saturate the 
soil, will drive them out or kill them when 
nothing else will. At least, such has been my 
experience, and I depend on it as an antidote 
for worms. The great reason of failure which 
many complain of lies in the fact that a weak 
application is made, and in such a small 
quantity that only the surface of the soil is 
moistened. Ammonia is of considerable 
benefit, if not used in too large quantities. 
A teaspoonful of the liquid to a gallon of 


water is sufficient, if used twice. I cannot 
give the information relative to the melon 
pear. 


I erNery.—A subscriber asks for informa- 
tion about the construction of a fernery, size, 
and time to fill it, and care required during 
the winter. The size will depend on amount 
of money you are willing to put into it. A 
very small one will cost but little, while one 


two feet ~ will cost a good deal more if 


nicely made. I would advise the latter size, 
as it will enable you to grow large, fine plants 
if made about eighteen inches high. The 
shape may be square, oblong, anything to 
suit the taste. What you want is a case with 
tray of zinc to hold the plants, and sides and 
top of glass, to let light in and retain moisture, 
It should not be really ‘air-tight, but com- 
paratively so. The tray should be about four 
inches deep. Use light, fibrous soil from the 
woods to fill it. Set the fern-roots in it, and 
water well. After they become established. 
it will not be necessary to water oftener than 
once a month, if the case is made tight, as the 
water which evaporates from the soil will be 
condensed on the glass and run down it to 
be again taken into the soil. The winter care 
is about the same as that required in summer. 
If you care to go to the expense of construct- 
ing a window-box or case, such as I wrote 
about and illustrated in a number of the 
JOURNAL for 1889, you will find it much more 
satisfactory than an ordinary fernery, be- 
cause Of its greater capacity and the use 
which can be made of ferns and other plants 
in pots, also of vines, which are not available 
for the Jow, square fernery. You can find 
plenty of young plants in the woods to 
stock such acase with. Itis always best to 
vet small plants, as they take to confinement 
in a fern-case much easier than old ones do. 











with ease in a corner of the garden and 
have new potatoes weeks ahead of their neighbors by plant- 
ing my Potato Eyes. 


What product of the garden is more 
eagerly sought In early summer than 
z new potatoes ? Ladies can grow them 


50 eyes will yield 3 bushels, sufficient 


for early table use. Full directions with each box. 


Per 50 Eyes. 100 Eyes 
P Early Sunrise - We $1.00 
Price, “June Eating Mc 1.00 
> Soll “ Triumph - fic 1.00 
Post-paid ; Governor Rusk - 75 1,00 


Largest stock of seed potatoes in America, $2.00 to $3.00 per bar 
rel. 35 packages earliest vegetables, post-paid, $1.00. 33 packages 
beautiful flower seeds, $1.00, Roses aud plants by the 100,000, 
Elegant catalogue free. 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 


_B.S. asks 
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A $2.00 MAGAZINE FOR 25 CENT 


As a Premium for Promptness. 
(See Conditions below). 


—_——o 


Buy Seeds, 
Buy Plants. 


DON'T 


— 





Do anything in the Horticultural Line, until you consult 


he American Garden. 


—_—_—_Q— — 


[TWENTY MILLION READERS 


Will live happier lives after reading this Magazine, because then they will know 


to Grow Plants; to Grow Trees ; to Grow Fruits: to Grow Flowers; to Grow Vegetables : 
to Planta Smail Place ; to Manage a Country Place ; 
Lawn ; to Make an Orchard ; to Make a Vineyard ; to Manage a Nursery ; to Runa oy 


on Garden Principlesand Make it Pay; to Make or ‘Manage a Greenhouse or Consery atory; 


How to do Anything, 


to Make a Garden; to Make a 


From growing a strawberry plant, a 
geranium, or a cauliflower, up to 
managing the largest private place 
or commercial garden or fruit farm. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN is the Great Popular Illustrated Magazine of Country Life or Work ; although 
started in 1846 as The Horticulturist, its great growth has been within the past few years. It is a large handsome 


Magazine, the February number containing 112 pages. 


50 cents for 3 months 3; 20 cents a copy. 


Price, $2.0 


a year; $1.00 for é months; 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, as the first twenty-five persons answer- 
ing this advertisement and sending 25 cents for a 3 months’ trial subscription (regular ro will receive 


THE AM ERICAN GAR 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL advertisement, 
as this offer is limited to 30 days. 


DEN ONE FULL YEAR without 
SEND 25 C 


urther charge. 
NTS FO 


We make this spec ial offer to test this 
3 MONTHS, IMMEDIATELY, 


Address: GARDEN PUBLISHING Co., (Limited), 10 Spruce Street, New York. 








e claim to be one of the largest grove 
them as widely as possible we make t 


we will send by mail one pkt. each of the fre UNPRECEDEN 


ave, new, very showy; 


rs of Flower Seeds in 


TED OFFER. tolfowing. Walvavle Needs: Wow Dine 









America. In order to introduce 








ran 


ond Aster, very handsome colors; Mixed Balsams, immense size, double as a rose; Ra - 


ew Hybri 
Snlendens. 15 distinct 8 ates ;” CIAN 
mort», erbena, 12 choice colors: New 
CANT T, great value, never before 
fru Evoriasting Flower, samt 
alogue with each order, 


SHOW 








at wholesale to all who ‘order 1 now. lo grand p plants by mail for #1. 00, 
EED’S ROSES to include Papa Gontier, best La France, best pink; or I will send by 


express 100 fine meses, 6 aes kinds, for J S6. 


Best offer ever made, 


splendid plants. 
Catalogue, 10c. Order Now. 


ant Zinnia, 


ai LF A for beauty; piloxdru ndii 






» immense 8 


largest in the world; 19 See s ds of AMMUAL SF: 
offered; Amatanthus Cibbosus, i 
@ pkte., with directions for culture, for jot Collections, si. 


L WILSON, Mechanicsville, 


zh Sly Ornamental: one 


ucks Co, 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed in every case, 
Directions for culture with every order, 


WM. B. KEED, Chambersburg Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Sample Rose, with 





ALL NEW ROSES. | 
CERANIUMS. 
BECONIAS. 
CARNATION. 


PETUNIAS. 


FUCHSIAS, dc. tc. Addross McGREGOR BRO “MCGREGOR BROS. *P#xGrreLo, —- 


ges Our Iilus. Book of 


FLORAL GEMS 
LUWEho.| -|FREE! 


SH SEND FOR IT. 





st GRAPE VINES 


foovan Varieties. AlsoSmall Fr ults. Quality unsurpassed. 
V arranted true. Very chea sam Jovines mailed for 1S oe Dee 
s secenetinees st free,  LEWis R ROESCH, shteeaamens N.Y 
We make a specialty of 
OSes. x Roses for out-door cul- 
ture, and Small Fruits 
for the garden, Our 
stock and facilities are 
. e = moe ——? > 
the U. 8. Also Fruit 
2 ~~ 

, é VV1eS . und Ornamental Trees 
of all kinds, of the 
finest quality and at 
lowest prices. Lovett’s 
Guide to Horticulture, a profusely illustrated 
book of %) pages, gives instructions for pur- 
chasing, planting, culture, ete., and descriptions 
with both defects and merits. It is mailed free 

or with colored plates for 10c. 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J.T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N.J. 


Please mention Ladies’ Home Journal. 
PRIZE 


ASTERS 


Our strains of 
these grand tlowers 
are unsurpassed. 
FOR 8 CENTS 
we send seeds of 
@7 BEST SORTS 
including ** COMET,” 
and new catalogue 
FULL OF 
BARGAINS. 
Address at once 
LADIES’ 
FLORAL 
CONCERN, 
Kingston, N.Y. 


20c 





10 Packets Best Annual 


Flowers » 


Flowers in the World, only 
Pansies, Asters, Petunias, Phiox, Pinks, Zinnia Calendula, Gallardia, 


Mignonette, Verbena, 
Springfie rid, Muss. 


A NEW | Early Six Weeks Market. 
POTATO Gu oeaiee 2 weeks earlier than any other 
of Yields 420 bush. per acre—lb. 5Oc, 244 Ibs. 
ee 1, by mail. BO pkts. seeds #1. 10 Roses. 
13 8 Chrysanthemums, 50c; 10 Concord Grape Vines 
1. Best C oy alogue published, free. Send for it to-day. 
»- EVERITT A CO. eg Beer ‘dsmen, Indianopolis, Ind 


Mixed colors in each. ©. Le BUR 








A Catalogue of the Choicest 
mailing size TREES, Flower- 


MAILED 
FREE vis 8 and Same bg 


The WM. H MOON co., Morrisville, Pa. 


CINNAMON VINE ‘Two nic e tubers by mail, “post 

paid, 25 cts.; six tubers, 50 cts 
Bulblets per doz., ; four doz., 0c. MISS HATTIE 
A. HEATON, C te. Thy Saratoga On. Be Be 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


6 Packages € hotite Annuals, 10 Cents. 
Addre ss CL Je F. CU UNNING HAM, Neponset, Mass. 





A Garde n and Flower Seeds by 
mail; Sweet Peas, Morning 
Glories and Pansies a spec ialty ; 7 packages 25 cents in 


stamps and Cat. free. L. MYRICK, Northboro, Mass. 


BY MAIL, PRINKLER, 


ATOMIZER 


50 cents. Sells At Sight. 












Send for Produces Dew 
illustrate on Flowers and 
ed cire House Plants. Best 
cular clothes sprinkler in 

toe the world. Sprinkles 


go even. You need 
one.Agents make 


L.H, GOLDMAN, 
‘Pittseld, Mass 


day. - 


The only certain and speedy cure now known, for 
Skin Diseases of all kinds 


“MONONA.” 


Unequaled for the cure of Chapped Hands, Salt 
Rheum, Tetter, Caked Breasts, Sore pases, Ulcers, 
Boils and Eruptions. Sent by mail for Ten Cents in 
silver, The Monona Co,, 6 E. Broad St,, Columbus, O. 


“@ |ISEEDS. 


Unequaled Offer. 


Butterfly Nasturtium, 
Rainbow Godetla, 
dackmanal Gilla, 
Magie Princess Feather, 
Golden Beauty Podolepis, 
Nightingale Poterium. 


These six grand Packages 
of New Flower Seeds and our 
Beautiful llustrated Horti- 
cultural Guide will be mail- 
ed FREK on receipt “eo. 10 cts. 
to prepay postage. 

at . aw BUCKHRE, 
Rockford hy ‘Farm, Rock 
ford, lll. This advertise- 
ment will appear but once 


a 


























ONE cent a 


. SEED PACKET, 


yand upwards according torarity, 

scarcity, or cost. Cheapest of any 
~ by oz. "th. 1000000 extras. Catalo- 
gue Sree. R. H. Shumway Rockford Ill, 







SEED-PLANTS FRUITS 
Soe CATALOGUE ICLuSTRATED. Free’ Te OSES 
CE. ALLEN BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


~ omTE stom TES 
Vines, Shrubbery, BULBS and ROSES 


at Wholesale Prices to RETAIL BUYERS. 
We give more for the money than —~ &. other 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN COOKERY. 


By Mary Barrerr Brown. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOME POPULAR SOUPS. 


EFORE giving recipes for the various fa- 
vorite soups mentioned below, I should 
like to say a word or two respecting the 
stock which is such an important ele- 
ment in the art of successful soup-mak- 

ing. I am anxious tw do this, because there are 
some who have the idea that, in order to have 
good, strong stock, a quantity of fresh meat 
must be used, and the heavy expense which this 
invovles,often deters them from having soupon 
their table; or, at any rate, renders it only an 
occasional dainty,whereas it ought to be really 
our daily dish, being so wholesome, nutri- 
tious, and, when properly managed, extreme- 
ly economical. The plan of stock-making, 
which I have found to answer most admir- 
ably, is the following: Have a good strong 
stock-pot. I prefer those made of well-tinned 
iron as they are so easily kept clean—and in 
the making of stock cleanliness is of the high- 
est importance—and into this throw all the 
bones, scraps and trimmings from all sorts of 
meat, game, poultry, ete., either cooked orun- 
cooked; also the rind of ham and bacon after 
being well scalded and scraped. In fact, noth- 
ing that contains even the smallest amount 
of nourishment, should ever be thrown away 
as useless, until it has passed through the or- 
deal of the stock-pot. If it happens some- 
times that there is a scarcity of odds of ends, 
two or three pennyworth of fresh bones can 
be procured at the butcher's and will answer 
the purpose splendidly. Cover the contents 
of the stock-pot with cold water, add a sea- 
soning of salt, and stew very gently on the 
stove for at least twelve hours. When all the 
good has been obtained, strain off the liquid 
into a clean bowl—it must never be allowed 
to stand over night in a metal vessel—and 
when quite cold, remove the cake of fat which 
will probably settleon the top. White stock 
is made from the bones of poultry, veal, cow- 
heel, calf's feet and such like ; brown stock is 
made from the remains and bones of _ beef, 
game, etc. If thought advisable, the stock 
may be flavored by adding a few cut-up vege- 
tables or herbs tothe other ingredients, but 
it is generally found better to make it quite 
plain, then it does for any kind of soup that 
is required, 
CLEAR SOUP A L’ITALIENNE, 

Take the requisite quantity of carrots, tur- 
nips, celery and onions; cut them up into 
small pieces and put them—after being well 
rinsed in cold water and salt, and thoroughly 
drained—into a saucepan with some strong, 
clear, white stock; add a pleasant seasoning 
of salt anda few pepper-corns, and simmer 
slowly until the flavor is sufficiently extracted 
from the vegetables. Meanwhile, prepare a 
savory custard as follows: Break four large 
fresh eggs into a basin and beat them thor- 
oughly witha fork; add eight large table- 
spoonfuls of milk, or white stock, a seasoning 
of salt and cayenne, and a tablespoonful of 
very finely minced parsley. Continue the 
beating until the ingredients are well blended 
and the mixture looks light and frothy; then 
pour it into a buttered tin, and steam just as 
yently as possible; until the custard is quite 
Som. Fierce steaming will entirely spoil it. 
When done enough, turn the custard out 
carefully, cut it into tiny dice, and keep it 
hot. Strain the soup into a hot tureen, » the 
in the custard dice, and serve quickly. 


SOUP A LA CREME, 


Take three pounds of peeled potatoes, half 
a head of fresh, young celery, and one good 
sized onion ; cut them all up small, and put 
them into a saucepan with a good slice of 
butter, and a seasoning of salt and white pep- 
per. Cover the saucepan closely and cook 
the contents very slowly for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, stirring frequently, so as to prevent 
their burning or becoming at all discolored, 
then pour over about two quarts of good 
white stock, and simmer gently until the 
vegetables are quite soft. Pass the whole 
through a fine sieve into another saucepan, 

tiently pressing through the vegetables with 
he back of a wooden spoon, adda little more 
seasoning if requisite, a breakfast cupful of 
boiling cream, oes 5 ane tablespoonful of 
finely chopped parsley. il up once, pour 
into.a hot tureen, sprinkle the surface with 
crispy toasted dice, and serve very hot. 


A RUSSIAN SOUP. 


Chop finely two large Syenish onions and 
the heart of a firm, fresh cabbage, and put 
them to fry gently in a saucepan with about 
two ouncesof butter. In about ten minutes, 
when the vegetables are just slightly colored, 
sprinkle over them a seasoning of pepper and 
salt, and two tablespoonfuls of fine sifted 
flour; adda bunch of mixed herbs, and two 
p vrai n of nice brown stock, and stir over the 

re until the sup boils, then draw the pan a 
little on one side and simmer gently until the 
vegetables are quite soft. While the soup is 
sim some delicate force-meat 
with three ounces each of lean beef and lean 
ham, both finely minced, four ounces of 
chopped beef suet, a liberal seasoning of salt, 
pepper, mace and mixed powdered herbs, a 
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tablespoonfal of minced parsley, and some 


beaten egg. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, 
and, with the aid of a dusting of flour, form 
the preparation into a score or more of tiny 
round balls. Poach these either in boiling 
water, orfat; drain them very carefully and 
place them at the bottom of the soup tureen. 
Pour the boiling soup over, stir round very 
gently and serve. 
SOUP A LA VERSAILLES. 


This is a rather more expensive soup, suit- 
able for high days and holidays, but extreme 
ly delicious and full of nutriment: Carefully 
prepare and truss a fowl—one too ancient for 
roasting will answer the purpose nicely—and 


lay it in a saucepan with three quarts of 


white stock; add the usual flavoring vege- 
tables, a seasoning of salt, a blade of mace, a 
dozen pepper-corns, and a bunch of savory 
herbs,and boil very gently for one hour. Take 
up the bird, cut off all the flesh, and return 
the bones to the saucepan, where they must 
be allowed to sinimer for an hour longer. 
Chop the meat very finely, pound it in a mor- 
tarto asmooth paste, and mix it with a 
break fast-cupful 6f bread-crumbs—which have 
been soaked in boiling milk and squeezed 
dry—and a pleasant seasoning of salt, pepper 
and pounded mace. When the bones have 
stewed long enough, strain the soup into an- 
other saucepan; boil up sharply, add a cup- 
ful of boiling cream, al serve, accompanied 
by toasted dice neatly piled up on a hot nap- 
kin or fancy dish-paper. 


CELERY SOUP A L’ALLEMANDE, 


Chop up finely the white part of four heads 
of fresh celery and two medium-sized onions, 
and put them into a sauce pan with two 
ounces of butter and a breakfast-cupful of 
clear white stock. Stew over a gentle fire 
until the vegetables are quite soft, then add 
three pints more stock and bring to a boil. 
Draw the sauce pan toone side, stir in four 
well-beaten eggs and a cupful of warm cream, 
and continue stirring until the soup becomes 
the thi:kness of rich cream, but it must not, 
on any account, boil after the eggs are added. 
Serve in the usual manner, with toasted dice, 
or daintily fried croutons. 
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United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
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y The best and most economi- 
cal “Stock” for Soup is 
Armour’s Beef Extract, 


which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains so 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is 
necessary when Armour’s Extract is used. 
ith one small turnip, one carrot,a stick of cele 
ery, @ sprig of parsley, 1g to 2 quarts of water and 
One teaspoonful Armour’s Extract, you can 
make de soup for six ons at a total cost of 
cents. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouillon or 
Beef Tea, Superior to all brands in richness and 
delicacy of flavor. 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Beef 
Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
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SOUP A LA BRUXELLES. 
Soak a teacupful of dried green peas over 
night in cold water. Next day prepare in the 
usual way a large carrot, a turnip, halfa head 
of celery and an onion ; chop these small and 
put them into a saucepan with a little salt 
and pepper, the peas which have been care- 
fully drained, aslice of butter, and a teaspoon- 
ful of fine castor sugar, and fry overa moder 
ate fire for eight or ten minutes. Then add 
two heads of lettuce cut up fine, some chopped 
tarragon and parsley, two quarts of good, 
strong white stock, and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed to a smooth paste with cold water. 
Boil gently for three-quarters of an hour 
then thicken with two well-beaten eggs, and 
stir in a teacupful of thick cream, but do not 
allow the soup to boil again. Ascertain that 
the seasoning is correct, pour into a hot tu- 
reen, and serve. 


GRAVY SOUP WITH PARMESAN CROUTONS. 

Put two quarts of rich brown stock into a 
saucepan, with a large onion cut in two, and 
each hal tuck with three cloves; a few outer 
sticks of celery, broken up small; a small 
carrot cut into pieces, and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Boil very gently for about three- 
quarters of an hour, then strain off the liquid 
into another saucepan; add two ounces of 
brown roux, bring to the boil, skim if neces- 
sary, and pour intoa hottureen. Have ready 
at hand some parmesan croutons prepared 
as follows: Cut some slices of half-an-inch 
thick from a stale loaf and stamp them out in 
very small rounds, not more than an inch-and 
a-half across; soak these in beaten egg, cover 
with a thick coating of a savory mixture 
composed of grated parmesan cheese, finely 
chopped parsley, minced shallot, salt and 
cayenne, Press tlsis covering firmly into 
the croutoms, fry them until nicely browned 
in plenty of boiling beef dripping, then drain 
thoroughly on a sheet of blotting paper. 
Drop these dainty little “‘tit-bits’’ into the 
soup justat the last moment, and serve just 
as hot as possible. 








The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati. 
O., whose Tomato Catsup has gained an inter- 
national reputation, put up also Tomato Soup, 
This is made of the pulp of specially selected 
tomatoes, skillfully combined with other in- 
gredients of the best quality, the whole form- 
ng a perfectly seasoned, rich and wholesome 
dish, suited to either a simple luncheon or a 
most elaborate dinner. 


It needs to be heated only before serving. 
Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will 
convince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence 
and superiority, a sample can will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of six cents In stamps by 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO, 
CINCINNATI, Ono, 
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Ws IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee; China 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated 
Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble to got up 
clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and is a premium, and you 
get goods that are direct from the 

buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premtum but do not get It. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 


OX-TAIL SOUP. 

Prepare in the usual manner about a quart 
of flavoring vegetables and throw them into 
cold water until required. Divide a large, 
fleshy tail into pieces an inch-and-a-half long; 
trim away the fat, and fry the pieces in boiling 
fat until colored a rich brown; drain them, and 
put them into a saucepan with the prepared 
vegetables, a bunch of savory herbs, a season- 
ing of salt and pepper, and two quarts of good 
brown stock. Bring to the boil, then simmer 
gently from an hour-and-a-half, to two hours, 
by which time the ingredients will be 
thoroughly soft and well cooked. Remove 
the pieces of tail and throw them quickly 
into very cold water. This is done in order 
to stiffen the fat surrounding each piece and 
to render its removal easy. Pass the soup, 
with the vegetables—after removing the herbs 

through a sieve into a clean saucepan, add 
to it the pieces of the tail—entirely freed 
from fat—and two large tablespoonfuls of 
brown roux; boil up once, skim carefully, and 
serve in a hot tureen, accompanied by 
daintily-fried plain croutons, tastefully ar- 
ranged on a fancy dish-paper. 
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cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain Freezer. 
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SPRING VEGETABLES. 


By Euiza R. PARKER. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF PREPARING THEM. 


> ~~ /H E importance of vegeta- 
bles as a part of each day's 
food’ cannot be too strongly 
urged, especially at this sea- 
son of the year, when the 
appetite naturally tires of 
rich food, and demands 
something cooling that will 
correct the stimulating effect of meat diet. 

Of the early vegetables, lettuce and spinach 
have invaluable properties as blood-purifiers. 
Asparagus is excellent to strengthen the 
nerves; while corn-salad, sea-kale, and young 
beets are said to be valuable appetizers. Dan- 
delions possess great medicinal qualities for 
all affections of the kidneys, and common 
marrow dock is said to have an alterative 
sroperty, forming an excellent diet in scor- 
utic diseases. 

The healthful qualities of the tomato, 
spring onion, French bean, cresses, and okra 
are all too well known to require any recom- 
mendation. 

In order to have vegetables acceptable, they 
should not only be properly cooked, but 
served with a pleasing variety; and thisis a 
branch of cooking understood but by very few 
cooks. As, however, it may be readily learned 
by those who will take the trouble to become 
familiar with it, we give the following sugges- 
tions and recipes for preparing vegetables, 
from which a selection may be made to suit 
the tastes of different households. 

All vegetables should be cooked in soft 
water, which has been salted, the proportion 
of salt being a tablespoonful to a gallon of 
water. If hard water is used, the addition of 
half-a-teaspoonful of baking soda to every gal- 
lon of water will serve to soften it somewhat. 
Of course, every housekeeper should know 
that green vegetables, to be good, should be 
freshly gathered. If, however, they are wilted, 
soaking in cold water fér an hour or two will 
restore them somewhat to freshness. When 
vegetables are to be cooked with salt meat, the 
meat should always be cooked first, and the 
vegetables boiled in the water. Red pepper 
added to the water will be found an improve- 
ment to most vegetables, especially cabbage 
and turnips. A little sugar added to beets, 
pease, corn, cymlings and tomatoes, will be 
found to greatly improve the flavor. All veg- 
etables should be served as soon as done, or, 
at least, removed from the water in which 
they were cooked. 

BOILED SPINACH. 

Pick and wash a peck of spinach, put ina 
pot without water, sprinkle with salt, and let 
cook half-an-hour. Season with pepper and a 
large tablespoonful of butter. Take up, pour 
hot cream over, garnish the top with slices of 
hard-boiled egg. 


CREAMED SPINACH ON TOAST. 

Boil half a peck of spinach in a very little 
salt water for twenty minutes. Drain, out in 
pieces with a sharp knife, put in a hot pan 
with two ounces of butter, set on the back of 
the stove until the butter melts, add half a tea- 
cup of cream, a small spoonful of sugar, and a 
little grated nutmeg; arrange some buttered 
slices of toast on a large dish, and spread the 
spinach thickly over each slice. 


SPINACH FRITTERS. [Catharine Owen. } 


Boil the spinach until quite tender; drain, 
press and mince it fine; add half the quantity 
of grated stale bread, one grate of nutmeg, and 
a small teaspoonful of sugar; add a gill of 
cream and as many eggs as will make a thick 
batter, beating the whites separately; pepper 
and salt to taste. Drop a little at a time in 
boiling lard. If it does not form in fritters, 
add a little more bread crumbs. Drain and 
serve immediately, or they will fall. 


WILTED DANDELIONS. 


Cut the roots from half-a-peck of dandelions 
(they are not fit to eat after they blossom), 
wash the leaves through several waters, drain 
and shake dry. Cut fine with a sharp knife. 
Beat an egg until light, add to it a half-a-cup 
of thick cream, and stir over the fire until the 
egg cooks, then add a tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, the juice of a 
lemon, with pepper and salt to taste. Put the 
dandelion leaves in the sauce, and stir over the 
fire until they are tender. Serve hot. 


DRESSED LETTUCE. 


Take two large heads of lettuce, remove the 
outside leaves, and wash in cold water; pull 
apart, put in a dish, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and pour ever half-a-cup of melted 

utter, with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Stir lightly until mixed. Garnish with cloves. 


DUTCHED LETTUCE, 


Wash carefully two heads of well-grown let- 
tuce, separate the leaves, and tear in pieces. 
Cut a large slice of ham in small squares and 
fry brown, add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Beat one egg until light, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sour cream, then add it to the ham; 
stir over the fire one minute until it thickens® 
and pour, boiling hot, over the lettuce; mix 
carefully with a fork, and serve at once. 
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POKE STALKS. 


Wash and lay in cold water for one hour; 
tie in. bundles. Put im a kettle of —s 
water; add a tablespoonful of salt, and boi 
three-quarters of an hour, drain, lay on but- 
tered toast, sprinkle with pepper and salt. 
Cover with melted butter, a serve hot. Poke 
stalks, when very young and tender, may be 
used as greens. 


CYMLINGS. 


Peel and boil. Run through a colander. 
Season with pepper and salt, cream and butter ; 
cook very slow, until nearly dry. 


FRIED CYMLINGS. 


Boil, slice, dip in beaten eggs, then in grated 
crackers, season with salt and pepper ; fry in 
boiling lard until brown. 


CYMLING FRITTERS. 


Boil and mash, mix in flour batter, to 
which add sugar to sweeten slightly; fry in 
butter, sprinkle while hot with sugar and 
grated nutmeg. 


CYMLING PUDDING. 


Boil cymlings and mash dry; add milk, 
butter, eggs, pepper and salt to make as thick 
as batter. Put in a baking-dish, cover with 
grated crackers and bits of butter. Bake one 
hour and serve hot. 


STRING BEANS. 


String half-a-gallon of young, tender beans, 
break in pieces an inch long and put in cold 
water for twenty minutes. Drain off the cold 
water, and put in a pot with boiling salt water ; 
add a small pinch of soda, let boil an hour or 
more until perfectly tender, take up, drain, 
return to the saucepan, season with butter, 
pepper and salt. Set on the stove, let heat, add 
a little cream or milk, and allow to boil five 
minutes. 


SOUTHERN SNAP BEANS. 
String the beans, break in twe and drop in 
cold water. Put a piece of fat bacon in a pot 
with boiling water, jet boil one hour, put in 


the beans, boil slowly until well done and 
cooked very low. 


EARLY CABBAGE. 


Cut a firm head of summer cabbage in 
slices, put in a saucepan with boiling water, 


let boil fifteen minutes, drain off the water, 
and make a dressing of half-a-pint of vinegar, 
an ounce of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper, a teaspoon of made 
mustard and one tablespoon of salad oil. Set 
on the fire, let boil, add a teacup of cream and 
one beaten egg. Mix the cabbage in the hot 
dressing and boil five minutes. 


SEA KALE. 


Pick and soak in cold water. Drain and 
shake. Put in a saucepan with a very little 
boiling salt water; let simmer, and, when ten- 
der, take up, drain, put in a saucepan with a 
little butter, cream, salt and pepper. Set on 
the stove to heat. Dish up, pour over melted 
butter, and lay poached eggs on top. 


BOILED ASPARAGUS. 


Scrape the stems, tie in bunches, throw in 
boiling salt water and cook twenty minutes; 
take up, drain, lay in a hot dish, and dress 
with melted butter. 


ASPARAGUS ON TOAST. 


Wash and cut the tender stalks into pieces 
two inches long; put in just enough boiling 
salt water to cover. When tender, add a cup 
of new milk, a tablespoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and a pinch of white pepper. 
Let boil up once. Have slices of buttered 
toast in a deep dish, pour the asparagus over, 
and serve in sauce-plates. 


ASPARAGUS IN AMBUSH. 


Wash a quart of asparagus tops, boil twenty 
minutes in salt water, and =. Cut the 
tops off eight or ten stale tea rolls, take out 
the crumbs, and set the crusts, with the tops, 
in the oven to dry. Puta pint of rich milk 
on to boil, beat three eggs, and stir in the 
milk until it thickens, add a tablespoonful of 
butter, a little salt and pepper, take from the 
fire. Chop the asparagus tops, and add to the 
milk. Take the rolls from the oven, fill them 
with the mixture, replace the tops, and serve 
hot. 


ASPARAGUS PUDDING. 


Boil the green tops of two bunches of aspar- 
agus until tender; cut in small pieces. Put an 
ounce of butter in a small saucepan, and set on 
top of the stove; when melted, add four eggs, 
well beaten, with a cupful of milk and a little 
salt and pepper. Stir and beat the mixture, 
adding gradually four tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Cook smooth ; add the asparagus; turn into a 
well-buttered mould, plunge into a kettle of 
boiling water, or set in a steamer, and let cook 
two hours. Serve in a pudding-dish, with 
cream sauce poured over. 


PEAS STEWED WITH LAMB. 


Chop a pound of lamb; put it in a saucepan 
with a pint of green peas and sufficient water 
to cover (no more). Cook slowly until well 
done. Season with butter, pepper, salt and 
half-a-teacup of cream. 
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FRIED ASPARAGUS. 


Scrape and boil two large bunches of aspar- 
agus. Take up, drain, mix in egg batter, and 
fry in boiling lard. 

TO BOIL GREEN PEAS. 


Shell and put in cold water for ten minutes. 
Put in boiling salt water and let cook tender. 
Add a tablespoonful of sugar. Take up, drain, 
put in a hot dish, and pour over melted but- 
ter. Season with pepper and salt. 

PUREE OF PEAS. 


Wash a pint of green peas in cold water; 
then put them in a saucepan with boiling 
water and cook twenty minutes. Have them 
dry when done. Press through a colander. 
Boil a pint of milk, add a small onion, three 
or four cloves and a small sprig of parsley. 
Rub a tablespoonful of flour and butter each 
together. Strain the milk over the peas, put 
back in the saucepan, stir in the butter and 
flour, and let boil, stirring to prevent sticking. 
Season with salt and pepper, and serve. 


PEA FRITTERS. 


Boil a pint of green peas until tender. Mash 
them while hot, and rub through a colander. 
Season with pepper, salt and a tablespoonful 
of butter. Let cool, add the yolks of two well- 
beaten eggs, a cupful of cream, one teacupful 
and a half of flour, and half-a-teaspoonful of 

“soda and one of cream of tartar, sifted several 
times with the flour. Stir and beat well. 
When ready to use, beat in the whites of the 
eggs, and fry, a spoonful at a time, in boiling 
lard. 

BEET GREENS. 


Take young, tender beets. Do not separate 
the tops and bottoms. Wash well, pick off 
the inferior leaves, put in boiling salt water, 
and cook for nearly an hour. Drain and press 
out all the water; then put into a saucepan 
with an ounce of butter and a little pepper 
and salt. Cut into large pieces with a i= 
knife, and,when the greens are heated through, 
put in a hot dish, and serve with vinegar. 


FRIED BEETS. 

Boil beets in salt water until tender. Remove 
the skins, cut in thin slices and fry in butter. 
Dust with pepper and salt. Squeeze over the 
juice of a lemon. 

PICKLED BEETS. 


Cut cold, boiled beets in thin slices. Lay 
them in a large, earthen crock. For each beet 


put in one slice of onion, one tablespoonful of 


grated horse-radish, a dozen cloves, half-a- 
dozen pepper-corns and a blade of mace, and 
vinegar to cover. Set away for twenty-four 
hours before using. 


EARLY CABBAGE AU GRATIN. 


Boil tender in salt water. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying-pan, let melt, 
add a tablespoonful of flour; mix until it 


boils, add half-a-pint of milk, and stir until it 


boils; mix in half-a-teaspoonful of salt and 
four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, pour ever 
the cabbage and serve. 

STEWED ONIONS. 

Take very young, tender onions, cover with 
cold water and remove the skins. Put them in 
a saucepan, cover with a little soup stock, and 
stew slowly half-an-hour. When done, drain 
and Jay in a vegetable dish. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying-pan, and fry 
until brown; then add one tablespoonful of 
flour, mix well, and add half-a-pint of the 
water in which the onions were cooked ; stir 
until it boils, add salt and pepper, pour over 
the onions and serve. 
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Five cents saved on soap; five dollars loss 
There is 
not 5 cents difference between the cost of a 


on rotted clothes. Js that economy ? 
bar of the poorest soap made and the best, 
which is, as all know, Dobbins’ Electric. 
- e+ 
Housewives are invited to send any new or 
good recipe, home-hint or suggestion for this 
department to Mrs. Louisa Knapp. 
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A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 
AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 


BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS, 
CHASE & SANBORN, 
119BROAD ST., BOSTON, 











LADIES DO NOT OVERLOOK THIS. 


Something needed inevery home, The per- 
fection Flour Bin and Sieve. Takes up but 
little room, made of tin, is ornamental and 
indispensible, does away with barrels, sacks, 
pans. scoops and sieves. A few turns of the 
1andle, and you have enough for a baking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, sent by express on 
receipt of following prices, holding 100 Ibs. 
$3.25; 3 Ibs., $2.50; 25 lbs., $2.00. Agents 
Wanted. 








Sherman, Tangenberg & Co., 
160 West Lake St., Chicago, Hl. 
DON’T BURN YOUR FINCERS! 


, LADIES, send for an Asbestos Flat- 
>) ‘) Iron Holder,used in handling Flat-Irons, 
- 








Skillets, Frying Pans, Hot Dishes, Ash 

Pans, Stoves and everything hot. —— 
») lady should have one. Sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, for 10 cts., or 3 for 25 cts. 
Agents wanted Aspestos NOVELTY 
M'y'e. Co., Chicago, Tl. 








THE BEAUTIFUL BRILLIANCY 
Of New Silverware is Easily Repro- 
duced by the Housekeeper with 





Sold everywhere, and sent, post-paid, by us on receipt 
of 15 cents in stamps. Trial quantity free. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
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Don t buy until you have ex- 


amined the 
n 

LEONARD SLEANABLE. 

Others may claim to be as 
good, butthey arenot. They 
alllack the great improve- 
ments found only in the 
LEONA + Movable 
Flues, Air-tight Locks, Five 
Walls, Cold Dry Air, Hard- 
wood, Antique Finish, Elegant 
and Durable. Send your ad- 
dress and receive our Art Cata- 
logue free, and your nearest 

ent’s name, 


ee (rand Rapids 
ro 


* jel! 
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m Refrigerator 6o., 
(37 FULTON STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





- “NEVER- BREAK” 


STEEL KETTLES, SPIDERS, SAUCE 
PANS, GRIDDLES. 


Cleanly, Wholesome, Light, Durable, 
Handsome, Economical. 


Why not throw away the cumbersome 
cast-iron rubbish, with their rust, and scale, 
and warp, and burn, and nasty, greasy odor? 
You would not use iron knives and forks 
on your table. Iron hollowware in the 
kitchen is as much out of place. 


Ask your dealer for “NEVER-BREAK” 











Cooking Utensils, or send for our II- 
lustrated Price List. Goods shipped to 
any part of the world without damage. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO. 
CLEVELAND, O.,U.S.A. _ 


TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 





The most exquisite ever brought to America. The) 
have superseded all growths in the market of Great 
Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER- 
— SOLD BY — 
H. O'NEILL & CO.,  - od ° 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, - 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, - - 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., + - 


New York 
New York 


- Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
- Boston 


CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., - - - Chicago 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., - - - Chicago 


D. H. HOLMES, - - Hie - New Orleans 
WOODWARD & LATHROP, Washington, D. C. 
T. EATON & CO. - - - - Toronto, Ont. 
No. 1 Qualit 70c. per Ib. 
le. 2 S ies 50Oc. per Ib. 
Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
FOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, England, 
New York Office, - 27 and 29 White Street. 


THE “ACME” WASHE 


is Warranted to wash 
Coliars & Wristbands clean. 


oe oe 

ACME BAIL” & “BOSS” CHURNS 
(Barrel) make more butter, better 
butter,churn easier and clean easier | ' 
than any other churns. BUTTER =m i 
WORKERS, DOG POWERS, Etc. ,€tc. Sammy) || 
SPECIAL TERMS TO INTRODUCE, “ 
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Hi. H. PALMER & CO. aij 
80 & 82 Cedar St. Rock ford, Il. FF! 


THE BEST! THE CHEAPEST! EASY anp QUICK 


SOAP MAKING 


With Banner High Test Pulverized Lye (Process 
Patented). Do not waste hours in making Soap in the 
tedious old-fashioned,way when with one can of Banner 
Lye 10 pounds of 


PURE HARD SOAP 


can be made in a few minutes. Do not forget this. 
Every housekeeper understands the value of time, and 
Banner Lye saves it as thousands can testify. Remem- 
ber, also, that one can of Banner Lye will produce 20 
GALLONS of the 


BEST SOFT SOAP. 


The largely increased sale of Banner Lye is sufficient 
roof that it is just the article needed in the household, 
i will clean Paint, Floors, Marble, ete.: destroy and 
drive away vermin; disinfect sinks, closets and waste 
yipes. Ask your Grocer or Druggist for BANNER 
ry Eand insist om getting it. Once used always wanted. 
For accurate description of, and numerous, carefully 
»yrepared, useful and easily-followed receipts for using 
janner Lye, send for illustrated pamphlet (furnished 
free) to the sole manufacturers 


The Penn Chemical Works, 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$12 Borer eer SEWING MACHINE 


Waaye' trial. Free C . Warr 
OXFORD MFO.00.. CHICAGO.4LL- 
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SOME RELIABLE RECIPES. 


GATHERED FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF EXPERI- 
ENCED HOUSE-WIVES FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THE JOURNAL SISTERS. 


PRESERVED ORANGE PEEL. 


Weigh the oranges whole, and add 
pound for pound, Pee] the oranges neatly and 
cut the rind into narrow shreds. Boil until 
tender, changing the water twice, and re 
plennishing with hot from the kettle. 
Squeeze the strained juice of the oranges over 


Super 


the sugar; let this heat to a boil; put in the 
shreds and boil twe nty minutes. 
Lemon peel can be preserved in the same 


allowing more sugar. 
Marion HARLAND 


A VERY GOOD SPONGE CAKE. 


Four eggs, one cup of flour 
cup of sugar (granulated), 
half a large lemon, or that 
the grated rind of a lemon. 
of the eggs until they are stiff and dry, then 
add the sugar, beating well; then add the 
well-beaten yolks; then the rind and juice of 
the lemon; then stir in, very lightly, the sifted 
flour. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. STEPHEN Deer. 
DAINTY COOKIES. 

Two cups sugar, one cup butter, one cup 

cold water, pinch of soda dissolved in water, 


one teaspoonful vanilla, rolled thin as 
possible. 


way, 


(sifted), one 
the juice of 
of asmall one; 
Beat the whites 


NUTRITIOUS CORN CAKE. 


One and three-quarters cup of Indian meal, 
one pint of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
a little salt,one tablespoonful of sugar, one egg 
beaten light. Soda dissolved in sour milk, 
beaten until it foams, and baked in two shallow 
pans; quick oven. Mrs. NATHAN D. 


AUNT BETSEY’S GRAHAM PUDDING. 


Two and one-half cups of graham flour, 
one-half cup of water or milk, one cup of 
molasses, one egg, a little salt, one heaping 
teaspoonful soda. Steam two hours. Eat 
with a sauce. 


CORNA’S WHITE CAKE. 


One and a half-cup of sugar, one-half cup of 


butter, one-half aap of sweet milk, two cups 
of flour, whites of five eggs, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. 


BLACK CAKE, 


One cup of sugar, one cup of butter, one- 
half cup of molasses, one-half cup of butter- 
milk or sour milk, one cup of raisins or 
English currants; all kinds of spices to taste; 
two eggs, one ted uspoon ful soda; flour enough 
to make it stiff like cake. 


GRAHAM GEMS. 


One cupful of graham flour, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, two- 
thirds cup of buttermilk, one egg well 
beaten, scant teaspoonful soda ; beat well; 
grease tins and have them hot when you add 
the batter. Bake in a quick oven. 


SANDWICH CAKE. 


Two cups of sugar, three-fourths cup of 
butter, one cup of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar, one teaspoon soda, two and a 
half cups of flour, whites of five egys. 

Take out four tablespoonfuls of the mixture, 
add one-half cup of molasses, one-half cup 
of flour, one-half cup of raisins; citron, and 
figs and spice to taste. Bake in’ square tins. 
One layer of the dark, two of the light, put 
together like jelly cake. M. B. E. 
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= IMS LOUISA KNAPP 


SOME PRACTICAL DISHES. 


BEAN SOUP. 


One small beef soup-bone, 
white beans soaked over night, four medium 
size onions, two heads of celery, four 
quarts of water; salt and pepper; simmer all 
together for five or six hours, then strain 
through a course sieve. Return to the stove 
until hot. Serve. 


one quart of 


TOMATO SOUP. 


One quart of tomatoes fresh or canned 
equal quantity of water; cook until soft, then 
strain; butter the size of an egg, salt and 


pepper, one-half cup of rice well cooked, 


BAKED VEAL CUTLET. 


One and half pound veal cutlet laid in a 
well-buttered roasting pan, with a cup of 


water to prevent burning, over which spread 
follows: 


a dressing made as two cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, two onions chopped fine, two 
well beaten eggs, butter size of an egg, salt 
and pepper; mix well, lay atin cover on top 
and bake half an hour, remove the lid and 
allow it to brown. 
FRIED OYSTERS. 

Lay oysters in linen cloth for two hours; 

dip them m egg and then in wheat flour; fry 


brown in lard and bacon ; don’t float them. 


CORN OYSTERS. 


One pint of corn, one egg well beaten, 
small teacup of thour, one-half g 
teaspoon salt. Fry brown like 
be served with tomato catsup. 


one 
rill cream, one 
pan-cakes; to 


RACHEL’S SUET PUDDING. 
One cup of chopped suet, one cup of raisins, 
one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful soda; 
stir stiff with flour. Steam three hours. 


ORANGE CAKE. 


Beat the 
five eggs, separately. Stir to a cream two cups 
of sugar, and one-half cup of butter, then 
add beaten eggs, one-half cup of cold water, 
two and one-half cups of flour. two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, grated rind of one 
orange and all the juice, except one table- 
spoonful. Bake in two large square biscuit 
tins. 

Filling for Orange Cake.— Whites of 
eggs saved from the cake, one 
of orange juice, 
sugar. 


two 
tablespoonful 
two small cups of pulverized 


FIG CAKE. 


One cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter 
two eggs, one-half cup of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two cups of 
flour; this makes three layers. 

Filling.--One pound of figs, one cup of 
water; stew gently until soft, then chop tine, 
add two tablespoonfuls of pulverized sugar, 
spread between layers and frost the top. 

Frosting.—White of one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla, pulverized sugar stirred in until 


stiff; do not beat the egg. 
Louise M. Kniaurt. 
27e- 
Five beautiful Baby faces are artistically 


grouped in a charming Albertype that will 
delight every woman who loves babies or loves 
a good oes ture. Send a 2-cent stamp to Wells 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., and get 
this beautiful picture to adorn your home. 
-e- 

A USEFUL INVENTION. 

advertisement 
Attachment. 


Read the 
Buttonhole 


of the Family 
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Not ‘True 








ie mi -yt is as 


‘The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 


That’s what you ought to know about 
the thing you wash with. What good 
soap doesn’t hurt, Pearline cannot. 
That’s only part of the truth. Pear/- 
ime washes and cleans without the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wear 


things out—without the work 

that makes women old. Half 

your labor is spared by it ; twice 
the work jis done with =: 
time and money are saved by 
it. “Nothing but the truth” is 
the best policy for us; “noth- 
ing but Pearline” is the best 
policy for you ; but perhaps 
you use Pearline. Millions do. 


Peddlers and some , unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


ALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


spn mcmantting | in place of Peatlin, 


the honest thing to do i is—send it back, 


173 TAMES PYL E, New York, 


whites of three and the yolks of 


creBIG COMPANY’ 








AS STOCK FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 


A Psli ght 
flavor. 


addition of 





it greatly strenythens and improves 
Also as Beef Tea, an efficient tonic and stimulant, and very refreshing. 


APRIL, 1890 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF. 
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§s ANE MADE-DISHES. 
a delicate 
Be sure 


them, imparting 


and get the genuine with signature of Justus von Liebig, in blue ink across the label of jar. 


Manufactured hy 
the 


AMERICAN 
MACHINE CoO., 
Lehigh Av. and 

American St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


————<fpo— 


Uae Gem 


a@ Illustrated Catalogue and Recipes for 50 Ice Creams, etc., sent free on application to the Manufacturers. 





A little accident 
which has occurred 
i) millions of times, and 
which happens now 














and then in every 
house. 
THE 
ANTI-KUM-OFF 
WINDOW SHADE FASTENERS 


Prevent all such accidents. 








Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


HE PATERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J 


| "© CEDAR 
= REID Sciam 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of 












RY 
RY FIXTURES cc 
ete. 
A. . REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for our NEW PLAN of CREA MERY. 


LOOK HERE 


You can do so easily with our goods. One person in each locality 
can earn grand wages at work for us. Business pleasant and 
easy to learn ; no experience necessary. Ladi 8 and Gentle- 
men, young or old, can do well. You can life at home, work 
part time orall time. One person at work for us 5 writes he made 
$275.00 Clear Profit In 26 Days, Others doing as well, 
socan you. Proofa and full particulars free. Do not 
Inse this chance to get into a good business in which vou can carn 
a large sum of money every month. Better write to-day. 

THE CLIPPER MF6, CO. (Limited), Cincinnati, 0. 











For Sale by all tb 
Leading 
HOUSEFURNISHING 


HABDWARE STORKLS 


AND 
IN 
THE COUNTRY 


> 


A New Way of Selling Stoves. 


Ve sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 


The Paris Double-Draft Range, 
A new way of seadiient ananh, ar al beefsteak white 


and clean, like chicken meat. 
also goes with each stove. 
absolutely wonderful. 


A smokeless Cake-griddle 
These improvements are 
The first stove was made last 
August, and nearly our whole works are run on this 
stove. We have determined to sell to the people direct 
in all places where we have no active agent. Only the 
cheaper-made stoves will stand a retail profit of $10. 
This is why we sell you direct at wholesale price. Send 
to us for our circulars and prices. You will be surprise od 
that you can get this stove of us at the price of other 
tanges. Wesend it to you on approval. No pay till 
you are satisfied. We have sent them all over the 
country, and not one returned yet. Wealso make other 
stoves sold in the same way. Address, and mention 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


The Paris Manufacturing Co. 
TROY, N. WY. 


} DOOOWashingtachines 


Tointroduce Ladies Friend Washer 
where there are no agents, we will 
giveaway 2000machines. Agents 
Wanted. Sells on its merits. $5to 
$10 per day easily made, Address, 
p. [ BATES & BRO., Davton, O 


“DARBYGORN 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Grocer- 
ies as, by far. the best of six competing samples shown. 
This decision is confirmed by 


Sold by good retail Grocers i THE BEST OF ALL. L. 


consumers who pronounce it 
COMLY & FLANIGEN 
36 & 38 S. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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OLD ELSA’S CROW SOUP. 
ILLUSTRATING A SWEDISH PROVERB. 


By MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





LD Elsa, the crone, in her search for food, 
Went early abroad through the grove of 
beech, 
But found no berries in all the wood, 
That hung not tauntingly out of reach. 


The nuts were not ripe above her head; 
Nor had she the strength to beat down one: 
The birds were abroad, with wings outspread, 
But what could she do without a gun ? 


Not even the wild plums over the hill 
Had taken a tinge of crimson on; 

And down by the sluice of the brown old mill 
She hunted for cresses—but all were gone. 


At length, ona raii she saw a crow, 
Preening his feathers with patient care: 
“ Ah, ha!’’—she chuckled—* I'll softly go 
And catch him while sitting so careless 
there.” 


But the crow at that moment turned his head, 
And away he flew, with his wings a-sail; 

“At least it will taste of the bird,’ she said, 
And she boiled in her pot the bit of rail! 


HOW IT ALL ENDED. 
By H. M. D. 


ATY MARSH and 

Flora Harwood 

were out on the 

ocean. sailing 

and bound direct- 
ly for Paris! To 
be sure, their 
steamer was only 

a wheelbarrow- 

and their ocean, 

the back yard! 

But what of that? 

And what is the 

use of little girls 

having an imag- 
ination if they’re 
always going to 
adopt themselves to circumstances ?—I'd like 
to know. 

However, it all seemed very real to Katy and 
Flora, and as the steamer rocked again and 
again in the most alarming way, the little girls 
clung to the sides of the vessel, and said 
** Whatever in this world shall we do, if we're 
drowned!’ And, as no one could answer that 
question, they prepared themselves for the 
worst! But just then the sun came out from 
behind a cloud, and Katy said, ‘ The storm is 
over and we are saved.” 

* Yes,”’ answered Flora, “and now 
must sing--don't you know, Katy? 
wrecked crews always sing something.”’ 

“Do they? I should think they'd be drying 
their clothes.” 

*O, Katy Marsh! you’r so queer. But then 
ours wasn’t a real shipwreck, you know; we 
only came near it; any way, I think it would 
be lovely to sing just as we are entering port.” 

“Allright, Flora, go ahead.” And Katy, who 
generally gave in to Flora, straightened up 
the dollies, pinned the silk handkerchief again 
on the kitten (for during the storm everybody 
and everything had been more or less ‘dis- 
turbed), then said, “I’m ready, go on.” 

Oh, it was just lovely! Even the kitten en- 
joyed it, for she purred delightfully as the lit- 
tle girls sung airs appropriate to the occasion. 
“A Life On the ocean Wave,’ ‘‘Speed My 
Bark,” ‘* O’er Waters Blue.” ‘“‘ The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High” and ‘‘ Dublin Bay ” fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. 

“ Katy, do you know ‘My Father at the 
Helm ’?” 

“No! Is he? I didn’t want to play when 
any one was around,” 

**O, Katy Marsh! You'll be the death of me 
some day. I mean the poem; it’s perfectly 
lovely.”’ 

“Is it? But what is a hellum ?” 

“ Helm, Katy, don’t ever say hellum. A 
helm’s—a helm! It’s a something that always 
goes with aship; I don’t know as I can explain 
it; a gort of ornament, like a flag-staff, I guess. 
Any way, it isn’t very important—I know !— 
But the poem is elegant, and makes me want 
to cry.” 

“Oh-h,” said Katy, “I don't believe I'd like 
it then. Don’t sing it Flora, please; it’s ever 
so much nicer without fathers and helms, I 
think. You know if papa was out here, he’d 
say, ‘Katy, you'd better go in the house now 
and help mamma,”’” That would be horrible; 
we don’t want to even think of such things.” 

“Oh, no indeed! let’s sing——” 

“ Katy, Katy Marsh; where are you?” 

“Oh dear, Flora! That's mamma. after all. 

It’s that old dress to try on, I know.” 
_ Here Lam, mamma,” and through a hole 
in the fence came Katy carrying in her arms 
the little gray-and-white kitten. “ You don't 
want me now, do you, mamma?” 

But Mrs. Marsh did want her, she had been 
wanting hersometime. Then, too, she despised 
cats, and had said to Katy again and again: 
** Never bring one near the house!’’ So put- 
ting it altogether. Mrs. Marsh was not in a 
gentle frame of mind: and what do you sup- 





we 
Ship- 








se she said? “ Put down that cat, and come 
in this miaute!"’ 

Oh, it was dreadful! And little Flora Har- 
wood, who was half way through the fence, 
went back in an instant to tell her mother all 
about it! 

Poor Katy! It was bad enough to have 
mamma act so, right before Flora Harwood ; 
but to hear her dear, beautiful kitten called 
a cat was enough to break her heart, and hers, 
she knew, was “breaking all to pieces.” 

There was Paris just in sight, and every- 
thing so lovely; and here was mamma with a 
frown, the kitten gone, and a dress to try on! 
Was there ever a little girl so tried! “I shall 
never get over it—never’’—thought Katy; 
but the worst was to come. As her mother 
finished trying on the dress, baby Ned, who 
had a faculty for waking up at the wrong 
time on a busy day, began to cry lustily. 

Katy well knew what that cry meant for 
her: there was no going out now till “that 
child”? was amused in some way, or put to 
sleep again, and it was worse than useless to 
expect mamma to take him; so with a most 
unhappy heart Katy went into the little bed- 
room to quiet her baby brother. 

What if at all other times, he was “just too 
sweet to live, and the most beautiful baby in the 
world?” He was not sweet when he cried, 
and not the least bit beautiful; besides it 
wasn’t very nice to look after a baby when 
one would rather look after a kitten ! 

What if she had called mamma only the 
day before, when she promised to make the 
dress like Flora’s—puffs on the sleeves and 
all—“too perfectly lovely.” She was far 


from lovely now! And Katy wished some- 
thing would happen to make mamma put up 
her work and pity her poor little girl! 

Just then a remembrance of the long days 
of last Spring came to her; how, when she was 
“so sick with that fever, mamma had been so 
good and patient all that weary, long time.” 
Even Katy’s papa, at the last, said ‘‘ Katy 
was getting cross,” but mamma hadn’t thought 
so, Surely her little girl ought to be willing 
to help mamma when she could. So almost 
before she knew it the angry thoughts had all 
gone, and Katy was singing a lullaby to baby 
Ned, who, as he listened, forgot to ery and set- 
tled himself down to finish his nap. 

Now mamma, out in the other room, heard 
the sweet voice singing, and then mamma be- 
gan to think. 

‘Poor little girlie! It was too bad to have 
to leave your play, even to try on a new frock ; 
and though you came in unwillingly, I cannot 
blame you so very much. It was hard, I know, 
to give up Flora and the fun in that sudden 
way. I ought not to have been so hasty. But, 
dear me! I was so tired waiting, and then 
that cat! I never could endure a cat. They're 
always in the way.” 

‘“ Meow, meow,’ went something right be- 
side Mrs. Marsh, and looking down, she saw 
the dearest, little kitten in the world! All gray 
but the two fore paws. and a spot of snowy 
white on the top of its head. ‘ Meow, meow,” 
went pussy—and looking up at Mrs. Marsh, 
said as plainly as one could wish—“ I am not 
acat, [ma kitten!” 

“Mercy me!” exclaimed Katy’s mamma, 
‘“ vou're the very thing Katy had in her arms ; 
where did you come from?” 

‘“ Meow,” answered kitty. 





“Now what can I tell by your meows? I 
must say, for a cat, you're pretty.” 

“Meow, meow.” 

‘* Well really now, I believe you know you’ re 
cute and pretty,’’ and Mrs. Marsh took from 
her work-basket a ball of knitting-cotton, and 
threw it on the floor, for the kitten to play 
with, and actually stopped her sewing to watch 
a cat! Think of it. Once, at a very funny lit- 
tle jump and tumble, she laughed out loud! 

“Oh my! what would Katy say if she 
heard me? Say I'd lost my senses, I guess. 
But this is such a dear little thing, I could al- 
most like it myself. I wonder if it’s hungry. 
Come cat, do you want something to eat ? 

“Meow.” 

“Well, meow it is.” And out into the 
kitchen, and down the cellar-stairs went that 
very sensible woman to get some milk for a cat! 

But where was Katy all this time? Ah! this 
is what happened to Katy: after singing the 
pretty lullaby, she started the baby’s favorite 
‘** Bye O Baby Bunting,” and coming to the 
line about the rabbit’s skin she changed the 
word rabbit to kitten, and began to wonder if 
a kitten’s skin was as soft as a rabbit's skin, 
and if any one had ever tried it, and if it 
would hold a baby any way—and, oh, lots of 
things! As she wondered she kept singing 
over and over ‘A kitten’s skin to wrap our 
Baby Bunting in, a kitten’s skin to wrap, to 
wrap our baby, wrap our baby—-ba—by— 
Bunting—ba—by Bun—ting—in.”’ And Katy 
Marsh was lost to all around her, and travel- 
ing faraway. Over a ground all covered with 
softest fur her chariot sped swiftly on without 
asound. Two beautiful white cats, with yel- 
low tails were before the chariot (an immense 
shell of mother-of-pearl with silver wheels) 
and the driver had on an elegant coat of tor- 
toise fur. 

On, on they went, almost seeming to fly, un- 
til they stopped at the edge of a lovely grove, 
where the softest, sweetest music was playing; 
and then driver, chariot and all fic 4 and 
Katy was walking through the grove. 

All around were cats and kittens of every 
size and color. 

Some were climbing trees; 


some play- 
ing with fluffy balls; 


some swinging in 
golden swings; some 
sleeping on velvet 
cushions scattered all 
around, while the 
most beautiful sight 
of all was a throne of 
red and gold, upon 
which sat Prince 
Grimalkin ! 

At his right stood 
the “cat with the 
fiddle’’; at his left, 
three cats were sing- 
ing, “ Sing, sing, what 
shall wesing, Thecat’s 
run away with the 
pudding-bag string !”’ 

At the foot of the 
throne, were the 
‘three little kittens’’ 
who once ‘ lost their 
mittens,” but who 
now wore them fas- 
tened around their 
necks with tiny gold- 
en chains—oh, it was 
all so beautiful Katy 
gave agreat “ah-h-h” 
right out! Whereupon 
all the cats began to 
purr, and all the kit- 
tens to mew at once! 
Then for the first the 
Prince espied Katy. 

“ Little girl, why 
came you hither, and 
what is your name?” 

“Katy,” was the 
trembling answer. 

“Katrina, you 
mean.” 

At that all the cats 
stopped purring and 
all the kittens mew- 
ing to look at the lit- 
tle girl with a cat’s 
name! 

“ Katrina, can you 
purr?” 

““No,”’ said Katy. 

“Can you mew ?” 

“Oh, no indeed!” 

“Then what are 
you doing here?” growled Prince Grimalkin. 

“ Please, sir, I don’t know.” 

“T should say not. Well, well, can you 
sing?” 

“Oh yes, I love to sing.” 

“Cats and kittens do you hear that? This 
little girl can sing—shall we listen ?” 

All the cats bowed and all the 
nodded. 

“Very well, you may sing, Katrina, but re- 
member to choose something appropriate, for 
if you fail to please us after coming to Cat- 
land without an invitation, you shall receive 
a whipping for this.’ And the Prince drew 
forth a whip of cat-o’-nine tails, and shook it 
threateningly at Katy. 

“ Purr, purr, purr,’ went the cats. 

““ Mew, mew, mew,” said all the kittens. 

“ Silence!” said Prince Grimalkin. ‘“ Little 
girl, begin.” 

Oh, what a funny, faint little voice! Katy 
did not feel it was her own, and yet all the 
while she heard : 





kittens 


“T love little pussy, her coat is so warm, 

And if I don’t hurt her she'll do me no 

harm; 

I'll sit by the fire and give her some food, 

And pussy will love me, because I am 

good.”’ 

“ Fine, fine, very fine,’ said the Prince, as 
he stroked his whiskers and with a satisfied 
smile bowed to Katy. 

“You. have shown excellent taste, and your 
voice is very sweet. Had you chosen a song 
about the ‘little doggie,’ or some such thing, 
we would all have come to the scratch and 
punished you. As it is, we feel you are what 
you said in your song—‘a good little girl.’ 
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And now, if you will promise never to come 
here again, you may take this with you, and 
go.” —And as he descended the throne with the 
most beautiful kitten of all in his arms, Katy 
felt herself sinking, sinking, and the music 
growing fainter, fainter, until it ceased alto- 
gether; and there she was in the little bed- 
room, and baby Ned was sitting up in his 
cradle playing with his rattle! 

“Oh, dear me!” said Katy, as she rubbed 
her eyes, “it was only a dream, after all, and 
what will mamma say! I must have slept 
an hour!” And Katy went out to see if 
mamma was getting supper, when, there in 
the kitchen, licking an empty saucer, was her 
darling little kitten ! . 

‘““O mamma! you’re just like other mammas 
after all, and it was a true dream !” 

_‘Humph!” said her mother, “why am I 
different? And what was the dream?” Then 
Katy told her all, and though Mrs. Marsh said 
when she finished “ It’s perfect nonsense from 
beginning to end,’"’"——the kitten——staid. 


ROSE* 
LEAVES 


OLGATE & CO. discard 

the green bulb of the rose 

and use the leaves only for their 

Soaps, Perfumes, and Sachet 
Powders, of which 


GASHMERE BOUQUET 


is the favorite. 

This is a very tedious and ex- 
pensive process, yet in no other 
way could the delicacy of perfume 
be obtained which distinguishes 


COLGATE’S 


SOAPS # PERFUMES. 





















HAVE YOU CATARRH? 


Do You Have Asthma? 

wi Da , By means of the Pitiow- 
i, INHALER, sufferers in every 

part of the land have been 
& cured of the above diseases, 
© and many who were for years 
afflicted are now strong and 
well, The PrLtow-INHALER 
is apparently only a pillow, 
. —= but — liquid medicines 
that are harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives 
off an atmosphere which you breathe a// might (or about 
eight hours), whilst taking ordinary rest insleep. There 
are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
eonuuniedcuenvele anil the healing atmosphere arising 
from it envelops the head. It is perfectly simple in its 
workings, and can be used by a child with absolute 
safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes with each 
INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful and simple 
power of the P1LLtow-INHALER is in the long-continued 


application. You breathe the 
healing vapor continuously 
CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 






and at a time when ordina- 
rily the cavities of the nose 
and bronchial tubes become 
engorged with mucus, and 
catarrh, throat and lung dis- 
eases make greatest progress. 
From the very first night.the 
passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. The 
cure is sure, and reasonably rapid. 

“ Rev. Dr. J. T. Dornvea, of Boston, writes: ‘I really think the 
Pittow-Lyuacer is a very great hit, and the man who made it 
deserves the gratitude of all sufferers. I never slept more soundly, 
and my voice is better since using it.” 

Rev. J. R. Danvorru, 2030 Wallace St., Philadelphia, says 
he received great benefit from the use of the Pu.tow-InnaLen 
for Bronchial troubles, and cordially recommends it. 

Wm. C. Carren, M.D., Norfolk, Va.,a physician in regular 
practice, says: ‘I believe the Prttow-Innacer to be the best 
thing for the relief and cure of Lung Troubles that I have ever 
seen or heard of.” 

Mr. R. D. McMawiaat, of the firm of McManigal & Morley, 
Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio, writes: “I suffered fifteen 
years with Catarrh of the throat. I bought a Pritow-Inmater, 
and after four months’ use of it my throat is entirely cured.” 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION. 





A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM; 
“HEALTH AND STKENGTA 
APPAKATUS.” Every lady, of 







whatever position, child and adult, 
should have one. It restores and main- 
tains Health and Strength. Aches, pains, 
languor. nervous exhaustion and insom- 
nia permanently eradicated b 
floor room, Circular free. Agts. wanted, 
Send $1 for book: “An Ideal Complex- 
ion, Face, Neck. Shoulder, Arm and Chest 
Development.” Yours, in Health and 
Strength, Prof. JNO. E. DOWD, 

186 Clark St., CHICAGO, Iils. 


y it. No 


ten VMEYARD. BICYCLES 


ade,— cow horn bars,s 
Kirkpatrick saddle; Warranted one year. 


, for 44-in. worth 5 
» for 2 42-in. rer is for 
CATA. FREE, 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. worth $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes $i extra. Easy payments. Agts.wanted 
ROUSE, & CO., 80 G Street, Peoria, Ill. 





LADIES?’ Fashionable Visiting Cards. -- 


Meise Ary é. Garay F 


Your name printed on 2 Dozen Cards, for 25 cts. post- 
I aid, Address Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. 











HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS. 
Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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“Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness.” 


EMERSON. 


The Natural 
Carlsbad 
Sprudel 

Salt 


(Powder form )tis the solid 
constituent of the natural 
mineral waters of Carlsbad, 
For habitual constipation, 
rheumatic and gouty affec- 
tions, biliousness, obesity, dyspepsia, chronic, catarrh 
of the stomach and al) derangements of the stomach, 
liver and kidneys it is a wonderful remedy. 

CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is In 
no sense a mere purgative, but is an alteracive and 
e¥minative remedy, which dissolves out tenacious bile, 
allays irritation and removes obstructions by aiding 
nature. It acts soothingly and without pain. Beware of 
imitations. The genuine article has the signature of 
EISNER & MENDELSON CU., sole agents, 6 Barclay 
street, New York, and the seal of the city (like the 
above cut) on every bottle. 

Pamphlets and a handsome Pocket Almanac for 1890 
mailed free upon application. Mention this Journal. 


Headquarters in America for Music Boxes, 




















=>*LABLACHE += 


a 
(taane warn.) 4” 


FACE POWDER. 


"B. LEVY. was 


EVER BLOOMING. 
“ONNOA W3A3Z 
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Rose Reimod 
SS 


From the charming littl CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston THEATRE, Oct, 4, 1588. 

Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st. 

N all mv travels [ have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH, 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and beauti- 
les the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, #44 West st., Boston, Mass. 


_ OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


AMagnfent FI QWER SEEDS 


Collection of al 
Varieties, FREE. 


,, 
4. An Unparalicled Offer b 

[ Fjan Old-Established an 
Reliable Publishing 
Mouse! Tue Lavizs’ Woaip 
is &@ mammoth 16-page, 64-col- 
umn filustrated paper for ladies 
andthe familycircle, It ia de- 
voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette, etc. To intro- 
duce this charming ladies’ paper 
into 100,000 homes where it is not 
already taken, we now make the fol- 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
of only 12 Cents in silver or stamps, we will send 
The Ladies’ World for Three Months, and to 
each subscriber we will also sent Free and post paid, a large 
and magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phiox Drummondil, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the p rnd three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. Weguarantee every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
ped money and make you apresent of both seeds and paper 
f you are not entirelysatisfied. Oursisan old-established and 
reliable publishing house, endorsed by all leading newspapers. 
Do not confound this offer witht the catciipenny schemes of un- 
scrupulous persons, Write to-day—don't put it off! Six eaub- 
scriptions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 

SP CIAL OFFER! To any lady answering this adver- 

a tisement and naming the paper in 

which she saw it, we will send free, in addition to all the above, 
one package of the celebrated Ornamental Chillan Foliage 
Beet Seeda, one of the most beautiful foliage plants known, 
the leaves sometimes growing 3 feet long by 1 foot wide, in varie- 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy,continuing an object of beauty 
long after Coleus and @anna have succumbed to frost, Address: 


S&S: HM. MOORE & ©O., 27 Park Place, New York. 


VICTORY AT LAST! 


Self-Threading Sewing Needles 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needlé made. Mill- 
wards Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. 
Sample paper 10c.;3 for 25c.; 12 for 0c. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY Mr’a, Co., 
24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND ToILET Goops DEALERS. 
SAMPLE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 

G. L. THOMPSON. Mfr., 128 Clinton St., Chicago. 


CRAYON PORTRAITS sent on APPROVAL 


Mail us your Photograph or Tin-type of departed 
relative or friend, and we will send you a superb 
yon Portrait, nicely framed by express, with 
the Rriviese of examining before you pay 
for it. Necessarily our work must be the very best 
to succeed on this line, for we take all the risk of pleas- 
you. Prices have just been greatly reduced. We 
observe honest business principles. No scheme of free 

































res to catch you for ie peice on cheap Frame. 

rite to-day for MIlustrated Catalogue and Price-list. 

Mailed Free. E. PATTERSON PORTRAIT CO., 59 
Dearborn St., Chicago, U.S. A. 





MONOGRAM Engraved. I make coin 
Bangle or Pin. Write IH. A. Post, Middletown, Ct. 

















TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS: Any question from our readers, of help or interest to women, will be cheer- 


Sully answered in this department. 
tut please bear in mind; Write 
are busy persons 


your questions plainly and briefly. 


Don't use unnecessary words: editors 


The right to answer or reject any question ts reserved by the editor. 


Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. 


G. W. and MYRTLE.—P lease note what is said at the 
head of this column in relation to name and address. 


M. M. H.—The iitnes 
“Kach heart recalled another name, 
Butali sung Annie Laurie,’ 
are from a poem of Bayard ‘Tay.or’s, called “The 
Song of the Camp,” of which the ciosing words are— 
“The bravest are the tenderest, 
‘The loving are the during.” 


G. A. Honton.—For bleeding of the pose, the o d- 
fashioned remedies of iced-water upon the bi idge of 
the nose and cold keys down the back, have not lost 
their efficacy; but water hot as it cun be borneisa 
newer and wuch more efficacious remedy. Itshould 
be freely applied to any surface where there seems to 
be a tendency to hemorrhage. 


ELEANOK.—You may safely put albatross on your 
“summer baby,” if your physician advises woul. 
Some physicians object to uny woolen goods being 
brought nee direct contact with the skip of a new- 
born infant, as being too harsh. Others object to linen 
as being too cold. You should let your preparations 
depend somewhat upon the opinion of your physician 
in this respect, 

UERY.—Let there be no white rubber about your 
baby. In the preparation of this material there isa 
certain amount of pernicious drugs introduced, 
which makes it undesirabie for the infant. Plain 
black rubber alone should enter inte the composition 
of the mouthpiece for the nursing-botte and the 
teething-ring. What is termed a** drooling-bib” is an 
abomination. It is composed of the ordinary white 
gum-cloth, and is tied about the infant's neck in the 
seme manner as is any other bib. Its professed ob- 
= is to protect the front of the babv’sdress and 


eep it dry, but its real effect is to increase the 
drooling. 

W. P. T.—Martha Washington's maiden name was 
Dandridge. When she married George Washington 


she was Mrs. Curtis. 


STRABISMUS.—Nausea is frequently caused by the 
condition of the eyes, more noticeably incorrect 
focus. Properly-adjusted glasses will, in many cases, 
cnuse & permanent cure of what is known as “chronic 
sick-headache,” 


SIXTEEN.—To Increase the growth and thickness of 
your eyebrows, rub common salt into them thor- 
ough! vy every night before going to bed. Whether itis 
the effect of the salt, or that of the manipulation and 
stimulation we do not know, but in one instance eye- 
brows which were almost invisible became quite well- 
developed under this treatment, 


PATCHWORK.—" Crazy” work is not much in vogue 
atpresent. It seems to have had its day. **Kensing- 
ton,” or outline stitch, has greatly taken its place, us 
requiring much less strain upon the eye and nerves, 
and less time and money for more pleasing results, 


PLANTS.—AlIl queries in relation to flowers and 
yJantsshould be forwarded directly to Eben BK. Kex- 
Ford, Shiocton, Wis., us he has entire charge of that 
department. 


EF. L. O.—Transiations from foreign languages into 
Engiish is net paying work. Some years ago, when 
the work was comparatively new, it paid well, and the 
yioneers stil receive good prices, but the newer lights 

nd it bard work for smal! remuneiation. The reason 
is obvious. Music was, in times past, the accomplish- 
ment of all growing giris. In later years, this has 
given place, in a great degree, to the study of foreign 
languages. ‘The result is the turning out from 
our schools of many students whw are quite capable 
of making very creditabe translations of foreign 
authors, and that which was onee so rareis now very 
common. With this change in the supply, the prices 
have grown to be almost nominal, 


GEORGE 8.—(1) A half-dollar of 184 possesses no 
specia' value. (2) Enclose 25 cents to the Director of 
the U.S. Mint, at Philade!phia, for a book on the value 
of coins. 


LENAMAY G.—There is no way of removing rust 
from white-si k embroidery. 


Miss B. Fitz W.--We could not recommend any 
special lotion for curling the hair, Ordinary curling- 
kids are about as good athing as can be used. They 
are simply wire covered with cotton wool, the whole 
encased in kid. ‘They are smal) at each end, iarger in 
the middle, and can be bent to any shape. 


Mrs, C. H. T.—In order to clean your black silk 
before making over, wash it in tea made of five cents’ 
worth of soap-bark to one pail of boiling water. This 
should stand until entirely cold, andit should never 
be thoroughly rinsed. Lron on the wrong side with as 
cool aniron as possible, as the more heat there is in 
the iron the more Iimp the silk will become. 


Miss FE. A. C.—We will pay you forall recipes sent 
to us and aceepted. 


Miss A. W. E., Brooklyn.—(1) Study the different 
magazines to see the particular class of material most 
generally used. Thus you gain the best idea of econ- 
stituencies. ‘then apply your ae ayrmmey in sending 
your manuscripts. (2) Editors have not the time to 
criticize each manuscript that comes tothem, They 
would often gladly do so ifthey could. (3) We use the 
feminine generalization because of the distinct fem- 
inine qua‘ity of our readers, in order that our words 
may seem more directly intended. In all general 
writing, the masculine generalization is, of course, 
correct, 

Mrs. W. N. C.—We propose shortly to cover the 
subject of ** Art for Women” in aseries of practical 
articles, and hope at some future date to establisha 
department devoted thereto. 

Mrs. J. D.G.—The authorship of the “Saxe Holm 
Stories” has never been definitely settled, but itis 
generally conceded that they were written by Helen 
Hunt Jackson (“H. H.”). 

L. EF. D.—Such advice as you desire cannot be given 
ata distance. Your best way is to place the matter in 
the hands of the best paper,hanger in yourcity. A 

roper exercise of taste and petemens in such a case 
s best made by some one on the ground, 


A SUBSCRIBER.—Add coffee to the last rinse water, 
in doing up curtains, until the proper shade is 
acquired. ‘his will give the creamy tint which is so 
seldom seen after the first washing. 


To SEVERAL INQrrRreRs.—The si'k fringe spoken 
of by Helen Jay in “An ®pen Confession,” is made of 
ordinary embroidery silk. The price and quantity are 
mentionedin the article. Use a medium-sized steel 
crochet-needlie. Baste up an eighth-of-an-inch hem 
(it can also be knotted into a narrow gimp), makea 
hole from right to wrong side in this with needle. 
Draw one skein of silk through; divide, and draw the 
end of the skein through the loop to rightside. Cut 
the ends, After putting the silk in this way the 
required length, divide the end skein and knot the 
first half to half of the following skein: so continue. 
Four rows of these knots make a heavy, rich fringe, 
six inches deep. When ordered at a New York or 
Brooklyn shop it costs two dollars and a half ($2.50) a 
yard. HELEN JAY. 


AN INTERESTED SUBSCRIBER.—Ordinary fine table- 
salt, thoroughly rubbed into the eyebrows at night, 
will greatly increase their vigor. 

R.S. MAC F.—There should not be occasion for a 
lady to hold a gentleman’s hat in her lap at the =. 
The proper place for a man’s hat at the theatre is 
under his chair. 

L. C. G.—Fora child two years of age, just going 
Mmto dark dresses,a collar is more appropriate than 
lace frilled in the neck. 

TEACHER.—(1) Many people by mistake concrat- 
ulate the bride, whereas it is only proper to felicitate. 
In the accepted sense, “congratulate” and ‘“felict- 
tate” are not similar, although Webster so gives 
them. (2) Although there are many women engaged 
in architec*ure as a profession, we know of none who 
has an office of her own. 

A WESTERN GIRL.—Write to some reliable desler 
in lace curtains. giving full details as to size, quality. 
and the pp a which you desire to pay for your cur- 
tains and shades,and he will send you all necessary 
information on the subject. 


They will be given as quickly after receipt as possible. 
All correspondence should be accompanted by full name and address, not for pub 


ication, but for reference. 


Mrs. W. E. R.—Fielschman’s is manufac 
tured in New York. But as it is only good when 
entirely fresh, itis not wise to send for it from a dis- 
tantcity. lt may be found In all large grocery stores, 
even in the smalier cities. 


JENNIE DaALE.—If you do not like “* Mother Hub- 
bards’ for your little girl, buy one of those little slip 
patterns, gabrielle front, and loose back, tied over 
with a sash of the dress goods. 


BABY.—Silk-warp rubber Is always best for infants’ 
wearinevery way. You will find thatit will far out- 
last the cotton-warp and wil! soon pay four the differ- 
ence in price. 


east 


INGENUE.—If you are going out into society, for the 
first time,andare afraid of feeling awkward, the ver 
best course you can take is to forget yourself as much 
as possib’e and observe the actions of others. An 
observant person can attend a dinner for the first 
time without committing any serious b unders, pro- 
viding she wil! carefully watch what is dune by those 
around her. If she finds two forks at ber plate,a 
moment's observation wil! tell her the proper time to 
use each, and sv on through the whole course of the 
dinner. 


Mus. W. i. F.—One of the very best works you can 
find for your purpose is “ Hart’s Khetoric.” It is clear 
and concise, and gives ali the points desired. 


ANNA L.—Many lotions are used to whiten the 
complexion, some of them very simple, suchas but- 
termilk, bran-water, etc., but there really seems to be 
nothing so geod as perfect cleanliness. Hot water, in 
which has been puta little very fine soap, followed by 
coid water, clear, and the face then rubbed entirely 
dry, would seem the very best and simplest treat- 
ment. This leaves the flesh firm and the complexion 
clear. 


WRITER.—For elegant correspondence papershould 
be of such a shape that one foiding will bring to the 
size and shape of envelope. 
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HINTS AND NOTES. 


A LOTION FOR CHAPPED HANDS.. 

I send the JourNAL sisters a superior lotion 
for chapped hands and face; good for fever- 
blisters and sores. Get adruggist to put it up. 
Rosewater, 6 ozs.; glycerine, 2 ozs.; chlorate 
of potash, 2drams, Apply a small quantity 
at atime; rub well. If yousee proper to pub- 
lish this, do so; given to meby a doctor. I 
get so many good things from the JouRNAL 
that I would like to return the favor. 

Bertie W. Browper. 
KID-GLOVES AND COURT-PLASTER. 

Kid-gloves will rip despite our best efforts 
to keep them in good condition. Now, a 
small rip is in the finger of some one’s kid- 
gloves, and it will not look well if you sew it. 
I would advise you not to sew it, but to take a 
small piece of court-plaster or surgeon's- 
plaster (the latter is the better), turn your 
glove wrong side out and neatly apply the 
plaster over the rent or rip, first having drawn 
the rent part of the glove nicely together. Now 
if this has been neatly done, you cannot per- 
ceive where the rip was. If the rip or tear is 
nota very large one it may be mended in this 
manner; but if the rip is a large one, it should 
be nicely sewn and then the court-plaster 
applied in the manner described. If mended 
in this way, you will find that your glove will 
last much longer, as a glove treated in this 
manner seldom tears out again in the same 
place. Try it, and see if you are not pleased 
with the result of your labor. 

Hivpretu M. HInsey. 


A WELL-MADE BED. 

[t is well known that many persons, particu- 
larly children, are restless after retiring. In 
the morning, sheets and bed quilts are askew 
and the bed in anything but a comfortable 
condition. And then perhaps the remark is 
heard ‘How I wish the bed-clothes were 
buttoned, or nailed down, or fixed some way 
so that they would stay where they belong.” 
But the bed if made properly will always stay 
right. Turn the lower sheet well under at the 
head of the bed. Turn under a foot at least. 
It does not make any difference whether the 
sheet is tucked in at the bottom or not. The 
strain on it always comes from the head of¢ 
the bed downward. Per contra the strain on 
clothes over a sleeper comes from the oppo- 
site direction. Hence they need to be well 
tucked in at the bottom. Tuck in all clothes, 
both upper and under, along the sides. But 
the main point is that the under clothes should 
be well turned in at the top and the upper 
ones at the bottom. That is the secret of 
making them stay where they belong, no 
matter how restless the occupants are, This 
is the theory and I have often proved it in 
practice. G 


. . 


A HOME REMEDY FOR CROUP. 


If the child wakes up in the night croupy 
mix camphor and lard together in proportion 
of five or six drops of camphor to half tea- 
spoonful of lard, grease throat and chest 
well and put ona piece of flannel. I havea bib 
made of red flannel, with ties to fasten around 
the neck, which keeps the throat warm. If the 
croupy cough is heard and choking seems im- 
minent, drop a drop or two of common 
kerosene oil on a lump of sugar and give it. 
This has proved efficacious in severe cases 
with me and I have never known it to fail to 
relieve in a very short time. I have tried the 
cold compress so frequently, recommended it 
once and the child was not only not relieved, 
but the cold developed into lung fever the 
effects of which was felt for many months, 
even more thana year, after she recovered 
from the disease, therefore I may be excused 
if a prejudice against this method exists in 
my mind, I think. The remedy which I give 
is so simple and generally convenient I think 
it deserves a trial at least. 

CAREFUL MoTHER 
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Red, Rough Faces : 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE 
ANT REDNESS OF THE FACE, 


EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND 


GLYCERINE 
ROUGHNESS 
CAUSED BY 
APRIL WINDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ae. + «+ 6 oe % 


BOOK OF 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, 0. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
‘o sell the NEW 
ONDER-the 
Combination Clothes 
and Hat Rack. 
: 4723 Sold in January. 
Sells at sight. Large 
Commissions to agents. 
Send for circulars, and 
special price lists. 
Price forone, - $150, 
Address Combination 
Clothes Rack Company, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


No Blemish So Terrible to a Pretty Woman 
Z AS SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR UPON — 


the face. No woman desires 
to look ridiculous and gro- 
tesque, and to be laughed at 
by the other sex. A sure 
remedy, infallible, is 


Kosmeo Depilatory, 


Removes it without the slight- 
est injury ; guaranteed. Price, 
$). Sent by mail everywhere. 


MME. THOMPSON, 
224 Fifth Avenue, _New York City. 


~ Transubmagnificandubandancielitimogony, 


Any person sending us the above word in 
proper syllables, with 33 cents, gets the Monthly 
Budget for one year. Also a chance to get from 
one to $5.00 fifty cash prizes. Every tenth one 
correct, secures @ prize and name in paper, Ad- 
dress A. L. LINDA, Publisher, Cincinnati, O. 


~ MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 


AGENTS WANTED. 

1%) pounds of nice Soap can be made 
for one cent a pound. On receipt of 
25 cents, I will send directions for 
making which are simple and easy. 
cy This Soap will do any kind of wash- 

/, ing. G.W. HOFFMAN, Soap Maker, 
* 20 Norfolk Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





















Can make big money manufacturing Nellie 
Bly Perfumery ; no apparatus; formula by 


mail, 50 cents. Samples made from formulas 15 cents. 


Universal Extract Co., 01 Maiden Lane, N. 







O\MVE 8. ADVENTURES 
3 STANLEYSAFRICIN 


All the people are now eagerly looking for full and authen- 
tic accounts of the very latest explorations, discoveries and 
adventures the finder of 
of Srancev THE HITE PASHA Lee 
the rescuer of EMIN Pasi, and the greatest living traveler. 
Thrilling new and wonderful experiences, daring exploits, 


terrible privations and heroic WANTED 


bravery. Pully Illustrated. 
AM 





ENTS 


MEL&Co.Box 7 139 St.Louis orPhiladelphi® 


FINE GLASSWARE FOR WED- 
DING OR ANNIVERSARY GIFTS, 
Engraved to order in any spec” 


ial design. Initial, Crest or 
Monogram, inthe most artistic 






‘manner. Reasonable prices. 
Tumblers, Goblets, ‘ham- 
agnes, Clarets, Wines, etc. 


feensure against. breakage. 
Send stamp for circular or for 
rices. 
Local Agents Wanted. 
Address EWING BROS., 
1215 Market St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


LADIES. 
Flavell’s Silk Elastic Abdominal Supporters are the 
best for comfort and support. Price $5.00. To buckle at 
side or lace at back. Give circumference of abdomen 
2 inches below the navel. Sent by registered mail upon 
receipt of price, or by express C. O. D. Circular free. 
G. W. FLAVELL & BRO., 248 N, Sth St., Phila, Pa. 


PURCHASING AGENT, 132" gf cxpericnce. Mss 


E, 21st St., New York City. Send for circular. 


PLAYS | Speakers; Dialogues; Books of Games- 
Sports and Amusements, Charades, Tab 

leaux, ete. Catalague sent free on application to The 

DeWitt Publishing House, 33 Rose St., New York. 


Patent 




















THOMAS P. SIMSON, Washington, D.C 
No atty’s fee until Patent obtained, 
Write for Inventor's guide. 


A NESS CURED by Peek's Pat. 
Ww 





INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR CUSHIONS 








hispers he distinetly, Comfortable, 
Sneecessfal where all Remedies rau. Illustrated book & proofs 
BREE, Addressor calloa®, XX. 853 Broadway, N. ¥- 


ORNAMENTAL AND PLAIN ENAMELED IRON 
BEDSTEADS, 


For Hospital, Institution 
and Family Use, 
THE CELEBRATED 
Keystone Woven Wire 
Mattress, 
Wholesale and Retail at 
Lowest Prices, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT KELSO, 


254 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. 





























. — | in Building Lots in the new 
M Oo N EY towns of the West, so as to 
yield 100 to 1000 per ct. 


Loss Impossible. Send 10c, 


friorgare mu Praeatii] INVESTED 


Trust Co., 1305 Arch St., Phila. 




















AGENTS WANTED—ALSO MEN. 
LADY Two immense new specialties; 1 lady 
made $27 before dinner, another $16 the 

first hour; extraordinary opportunity ; proof free. 
Address LITTLE & CO., 214 Clark St., Chicago. Ill. 


BARGAINS IN WALL PAPE 


The largest and best selected stock of Wall Papers 
in Philadelphia which we sell to the consumer at 
wholesale prices. Samples sent to all parts of United 
States FREE. Send for samples and compare our 
prices and quality of goods with others. 


HETHERINGTON & CO. “enieterpnia. 
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MUSN’T TOUCH. 


The baby’s rosy fingers found 
So oft their curious way 
Among our books and bric-a-brac, 
We had to tell her nay. 
“You must not touch, remember dear,’ — 
She knew the words full well. 
One day, upon a beauteous vase 
Her longing glances fell; 
She toddled toward the shining thing 
She wished to clasp so much, 
Then—bravely turned away and sighed, 
“Anoder musn’t touch.” 
Neue K. Ke.ioee. 
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WORDS FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. 


By a TRAINED Nurse. 








ANY of a baby’s 

habits are formed 
during the first 
six weeks of its 
life. If possible, 
choose for its 
nurse a sensible 
woman, who will 
start it in the 
right path and 
not teach it bad habits while the mother is ill 
and unable to care for it herself. 

A baby needs four things to make it thrive: 
pure air, proper food, cleanliness and warmth. 

In summer there should always be a win- 
dow open, in pleasant weather, in the room 
where baby is. When it is cold, or damp, a 
window can be opened in the hall, or an ad- 
joining room, with a door between. A screen 
can be placed so as to shut off the draught. A 
child accustomed from its birth to fresh air 
will not readily take cold, while one kept in a 
hat, impure atmosphere is predisposed to ca ch 
cold upon the slightest accidental exposure. 

An open fire is an aid to good ventilation, 
and an immense comfort to the baby. 

Foop: This is the question of questions 
for baby as well as for older people. If its 
mother can nurse it, the matter is easily dis- 
posed of. She has only te be reasonably care- 
ful of her own food for a few months, eatin 
sparingly of fruit and green vegetables, an 
avoiding whatever she finds by experience 
disagrees with the baby. 

It should be nursed every two hours during 
the day, and three during the night, or at 
longer intervals at night, if it — well then. 
Even a very young baby will sometimes 
waken only once towards morning to be 
nursed, and it is important not to form a 
habit of waking frequently. If it throws up 
sour-smelling milk after nursing, half-a-tea- 
spoonful of lime-water once or twice a day 
will help the food to digest. 

Some healthy children take more milk at 
one nursing than they can retain. As the 
tiny stomach is physitally unable to retain it, 
the surplus comes up. he mere act of vom- 
iting dees not denote anything more serious 
that a too-voracious appetite, if the child is 
well otherwise. 

When, for any reason, the mother cannot 
nurse her child, the feeding becomes a matter 
of supreme importance. The child’s life de- 
pends upon a food being found that it can 
digest and which agrees with it. 

A wet-nurse is the best substitute for the 
mother. It is generally difficult to procure 
one, and, when obtained, she may not bea 
perfeetly-healthy woman and may communi- 
cate some unsuspected hereditary taint of 
scrofula or consumption to the child. It is 
hard to make her regulate her diet and con- 
form her habits to what is best fer her nurs- 
ling. She is always an expensive luxury, and 
when once established, knowing herself to be 
a necessity to the infant, she often condacts 
herself in a manner that is by no means con- 
ducive to the peace of the household. Her 
nominal mistress is afraid to discharge her, 
lest the baby should suffer from change of 
food, and she is not slow to take advantage of 
the situation. 

When a baby is to be fed from a bottle, 
choose a common, round one, with a black 
rubber nipple. Bottles with feeding-tubes are 
an abomination. They cannot be kept clean 
without more care than is likely to be given 
to them, and if the tubeis not clean it is 
a fruitful source of disease. Keep the nipple in 
cold water when not in use, and in summer 
add a pinch of Senge to the water to 
prevent | suspicion of sourness, rinsing the 
— in clear water before using. : 

arm the food by setting the bottle in hot 
water. Remember that it needs to be only 
warm, not hot; about the temperature that 
the mother’s milk would be if the baby were 
being nursed. - 

When the child is satisfied, pour out the 
remainder of the food, if any is left, rinse the 
bottle in cold water, wash thoroughly in 
warm water, and scald with hot water. The 
mother, or nurse, cannot be too particular in 
the care of the bottle, if she wishes to keep 
her charge healthy. 














Give at first equal parts of cow's milk and 
boiled water, sweetened with a little sugar. It 
is a mistake to give too much sugar, as it 
sours in the stomach. If there is vomiting, or 
diarrhea, add a teaspoonful of lime-water to 
each five tablespoonfuls of milk. This is 
enough food to offer a young baby at one 
time. The stomach is very small, and over- 
loading it is sure to cause trouble. 

Gradually increase the proportion of milk 
and lessen that of water until, at three months’ 
old, it takes pure milk. Increase at the same 
time the amount of food given. 

With some children many experiments 
have to be tried before the right food is found. 

If the milk on which the child is fed is carried 
for some distance before being used, or if the 
weather is very hot, sterilize it in the follow- 
ing manner. The heat destroys any germs 
that the mibkk may contain which would work 
mischiet in the delicate stomach of a baby. 

Dilute the milk with water and sugar ready 
for use. Put it in half-pint bottles wrapped 
in flannel, and set them in a saucepan filled 
with cold water. Bring this water gradually 
to the boil. When the milk in the bottles 
begins to steam cork them tightly and let 
them boil for half-an-hour. Take the sauce- 
pan from the fire, and let the bottles stand in 
it until the water is cool, to prevent their 
cracking. Set them in the ice-box, or some 
cold place. Enough food can be prepared 
every morning to last twenty-four hours. 
Keep the bottle, from which the food is being 
used, tightly corked. 

The following recipe has agreed with some 
delicate children, who could retain nothing else: 

Dissolve one ounce of sugar of milk ina 
pint of hot water; bottle, cork and keep ina 
cool place. This will sour in a day or two. 
The dry sugar of milk keeps for an indefinite 
time. It is very cheap, can be bought at any 
druggist’s, and should be used when ordinary 
sugar disagrees with the child. 

fix two tablespoonfuls of cream, one table- 
spoonful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of lime- 
water, three tablespoonfuls of the sugar water. 
Warm, and the food is ready. After the child 
is four weeks old increase the quantity with- 
out changing the proportions. 

After the baby is six months old it can 
have thin oat-meal gruel, or barley gruel, but 
its food should consist principally of milk 
until the eight front teeth have come. After 
a year old it can have rare meat, flnely minced, 
the yolk of a soft-boiled egg, and oat-meal 
porridge. It should still have as much milk 
as it will drink. 

After it is two years of age it should have a 
little of every kind of wholesome food, in- 
cluding a small quantity of candy. Sugar is 
necessary to children, and their craving for it is 
an indication that Nature means them to haveit. 

No tea, coffee, hot bread, pastry, or unripe 
fruit should be given. 

A young child should have a piece of bread 
and butter between meals if it wants it. Some 
Spartan mothers think that eating at irregular 
intervals injures the digestion. Regular habits 
are important to a child’s welfare, and this 
among them; but even older persons some- 
times feel faint and hungry when the food 
that they have eaten at one meal is of a na- 
ture that digests more quickly than usual, and 
so does not satisfy them until the next. Why 
should not children feel the same pangs? 
Hunger is Nature’s cry for food, and should 
never be disregarded when one has the where- 
withal to appease it. This applies particu- 
larly to children whose rapidly-growing 
bodies demand a plentiful supply of material 
to form new tissue as well as to repair the 
daily waste. 

Exuizaspetu Ropinson Scovin. 
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A HATCHING CHEST FOR GIRLS. 





= Germany they have a pretty fashion when 

the stork comes down the chimney and 
brings a girl baby to make the house glad, 
to begin on her first birthday to form her 
trousseau. Her godmother gives the big, 
handsomely-carved hatching chest, and in 
this goes gradually the bed-linen, the napery 
and the silver that, as an industrious fraulein, 
she isto carry to her new home. The Amer- 
ican mother is beginning to see the value of 
this custom, and the hatching chest now 
makes its appearance and is carefully filled. 
Grandmamma, wisely enough, begins a set of 
tablespoons, and when the little girl is twelve 
years old she will have a full dozen of them, 
each bearing her initials. From an adoring 
aunt will have come the teaspoons, from an 
uncle the forks, and from mamma the hand- 
some ay ih Now, these things cost a lot of 
money, but as they are given so gradually on 
birthdays, not one feels that they are any 
great expense. After the twelfth year come 
the bed-linen and some heavier pieces of silver 
or fine ones of china. Suppose she should 
never marry ? O, but she will keep a home 
for herself and in it she will want to have her 
own belongings: or if she should sink into the 
position left vacant by mamma and the con- 
tents of the hatching chest should never be 
used, don’t you think it will be a pleasure to 
her to give them to one for whose future there 
has not been so much care taken ? American 
women are not, as ageneral thing, accumula- 
tive. Something is bought to-day, discarded 
to-morrow and forgotten at the end of the 
year. She who keeps things always has a 
stock from which she can be generous, and it 
is pleasant, even after death, to live in the 
memory of one’s friends, even if the thought 
comes with the fragant tea out ofthe fat, silver 
teapot which has been yours, or the delicate- 
handled old-fashioned spoons from which the 
preserves are eaten, and to which you devoted 
so much thought in designing. Don’t you 
remember Mary Washington leaving to her 
son George her best feather bed? That showed 
a thought for the future, and a looking after 
his comfort that is much to be commended. 
However, without thinking of what one will 
do about willing things, start a hatching 
chest for your small girl and conclude that 
she will use its contents in her own house- 
hold. 


THINGS FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


it is universally admitted that American 
children are more suitably and healthfully 
dressed than those either of England or 
France, and for this reason the magazines de- 
voted to fashion that are published in London 
and Paris are of little, if any, assistance to 
American mothers,who find the frocks shown 
there totally unsuited to their ideas. Plain and 
figured India silk, cashmere, plaids and 
checks, surah, challie, satine, flannel, percale, 
gingham, plain and cross barred white nain- 
sook, are the materials selected for small chil- 
dren, with trimmings in the way of velvet 
ribbon, Irish point, embroidery, feather-stitch- 
ing and fancy metal buckles. Eiffel red, sage, 
lizard and moss green, light and navy blue, 
old-rose, yellow, suéde, brown, white, light 
gray and mahogany are worn in woolen and 
silk goods, and small plaids, checks, figures or 
narrow stripes in the cotton fabrics. 


STYLES OF MAKING CHILDREN’S GOODS. 


A™ skirts for little tots are made very full. 

If a skirt is gathered all around, a child 
of two years will require two breadths of 
cashmere, one of six years, three widths, and 
ten years, four. The hem is about three and 
one-half inches wide, and may be blind or 
feather-stitched on woolen fabrics, or machine- 
sewed, if of cotton. Box or kilt-plaited skirts 
need twice and a half as much goods as the 
usual width of a skirt. Very pretty skirts 
show a box or kilt-plaited front and gathered 
back. Use two threads in gathering, one 
half-an-inch below the other. Wash dresses 
for the smaller girls have sashes of half-a- 
width of the material sewed in the side-seams 
and tied in the back. Some dressy cashmere 
frocks have surah arranged in the same man- 
ner, while others have No. 12 ribbon, starting 
from two rosettes on the waist line near the 
centre of the back, brought to the front and 
tied in a long bow at the centre. Another 
pretty style of ribbon trimming is to usea 
five-inch tartan plaid from high up at the arm 
seams and bring it to a point in front, holding 
it with a plaid metal buckle. Bands of ribbon 
velvet trim yokes, fronts of plain waists in bre- 
telle'form, cuffs and gathered skirts. Collars are 
narrow standing bands, or turn-over frills of 
silk or of the dress fabric: Sleeves are full, top 
and bottom, with a narrow band, or in the 
leg-o’-mutton style, though some mothers 
still prefer a coat shape full over the shoulder. 


WAISTS AND GUIMPES. 


SE French cambric or silesia for waist 
linings, open frocks in the back, and, if 
the neck is low, cut it round, square or 
V-shaped. A revers all around a half-low 
round neck is a pretty finish, opening and 
pointing it in the centre, front and back. A 
turn-over or erect frill is another style of fin- 
ishing the neck. The round waist has side- 
seams only, and may fit plainly, or be shirred 
top and bottom, in the centre, front and back. 
Little pleated, lapped and plain vests are out- 
lined with tapering revers. Empire waists 
are full from the shoulders, and lap at the 
waist line over a V-sha vest of a contrast- 
ing material. Yoke-shaped trimmings are 
fashionable again. Stout children require 
side-form seams, as well as those under the 
arms. Ifa white guimpe has sleeves, they are 
made with one seam, and gathered top and 
bottom; but a cleanlier style is to have the 
sleeves of the dress fabric. The guimpes are 
of embroidery, tucked, hem-stitched and 
feather-stitched nainsook—all of which may 
be bought by the yard. 








SMART WEED AS A MEDICINE. 


‘THERE is virtue in it: healing power 
enough to relieve many an ache if we 
but knew it. 

For colie and inflammation in stomach or 
bowels, make a thick poultice of the weed by 
filling a flannel bag with the crushed leaves and 
stems. Wring from water as hot as the flesh 
will bear and apply where the pain centres, 
changing for a second hot poultice as often as 
the tirst becomes cool. 

For diarrhowa and dysentery make a strong 
tea of the weed. Simmer a tablespoonful of 
thick, sweet cream into each haff-cupful of 
tea. Sweeten with loaf sugar and give an 
adult a fourth-cupful every three hours. 

When baby was three months old she be- 
came very sick with bloody gg wary The 
disease was not in an acute form, but for three 
or four weeks the discharges were very fre- 
quent and stubbornly kept their dysenteric 
appearance in spite of the medicines given by 
our skillful physician. 

Baby’s little frame grew pitifully wasted and 
we were feeling exceedingly anxious for her, 
when an old nurse sent us a big bagful of dried, 
smart weed—it was in the dead of winter—with 
minute instructions how to prepare it and the 
ao assurance that it certainly would help 

aby. 

We implicitly followed her directions, put- 
ting a handful of the smart weed, each morn- 
ing, into a pint dipper, covering the herb with 
cold water and then slowly steeping an hour 
or more, carefully straining. 

We made the tea very sweet with loaf sugar 
and then simmered into it one third its bulk 
of sweet cream skimmed from the latest set- 
ting of milk. 

Baby was fed four or five teaspoons of this 
tea every three hours, before nursing, and it 
seemed to sooth and heal the irritated bowel 
for she soon commenced getting well. 

Joun’s WIFr. 












Bend for Circular, 
r\ FERRIS BROS., 
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MARSHALL. 


HALL FIELD. & Co ‘weknre ° 
TO THE LADIES. 


A good wife, daughter or sister is always on 
the outlook for any article that will save the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing, she is very apt to increase her 
own supply of pin-money. Collars and cuffs 
are among the greatest sources of annoyance 
and expense. They wear out quickly, cheap 
linen won't last, every washing brings even 
the best piece nearer to its end. Collars and 
cuffs made of LINENE, while neat and stylish 
save this trouble and expense. If you can’t 
purchase them at your dealer’s, send six cents 
for a sample set of collars and cuffs, with illus- 
trated catalogue free, and you will quickly see 
their advantages. The address is: 

THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 

27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


INFANT'S MEAL TH! WARDROBE. 


New style baby’s outfit 20 patterns 
0c. Short clothes 20 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. B. Phillips, Keene, N. H. 


INFANTS’ and Children’s Wardrobes. Imported 
Madras dresses a specialty, Ladies’ muslin and knit 
underwear Send 2-cent stamp for samples and prices. 














H, J. SPRAGUE & CO., 43 and 45 Franklin 


BY CARRIAGES! 


street, Chicugo. 








make a specialty of manufactur- 

Baby Carriages to sell direct 

to private parties. You can, 

therefore, do better with me than 
with adealer Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


ints in the United States. 
or lilustrated Catalogue. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria 
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j Carter XIII. 


OTH Rosa- 
mond and 
her mother-in- 
law found it 
necessary to 
pass some days 
at Lawton Hall 
before starting 
for the Conti- 
nent. Sir John 
took them 
down and re- 
turned to Lon- 
don by the 
next train. He 
did not see 
anything of 
the Ackers for 
several days 
after that 
never-to-be- 
forgotten even- 
ing, when he 
and Phillida 
had sat side by 
side an hour 
and a half at 
dinner, and 
afterwards had 
sung together 
the matchless 
songs of Rubin- 
stein. The sound of 
her voice, as it had 
blended with and domi- 
nated his own, rang 
constantly in his ears. 
She was an artist in her music, not an 
amateur; he himself had caught something 
of her fire and sang as he had never sung be- 
fore. He would not go to see her, he was 
strong enough to resist that temptation; but 
when a note came from Jacob Silverton ask- 
ing him to go down to the races on his coach, 
Lawton weakly yielded to the temptation, 
knowing that the party was made for Miss 
Langdon. 

The day of the race was one of those perfect 
June days, when England is at its fairest. 
Queen June not only paimts the moors and 
valleys with golden gorse and faintly blush- 
ing wild rose, but audacious and all conquer- 
ing in her youth and beauty, sheeven invades 
grimy London with her glorious surprises. 
The dingy city squares are still fresh and ver- 
dant with the foliage that May brought to 
them, and the gardens of the suburban villas 
are all aglow with roses. There were roses in 
Phillida’s hands as she took her place on the 
box seat beside Mr. Silverton—his roses, which 
never failed to reach herevery morning. The 
drive down from London was very amusing 
to Miss Langdon, more amusing than the con- 
versation of her neighbor, Mr. Silverton, the 
larger part of whose attention was bestowed 
on his four dappled grays. 

Once arrived at the race grounds and all 
minor matters were forgotten in the absorb- 
ing interest of the race. Mrs. Ackers began 
making her book. She had great luck, and 
held frequent consultations with the Colonel's 
groom, an ex-jockey, who had been on the 
ground since daylight. 

“I back the favorite,’ she said to Lawton. 
“T should like to win back that money that I 
lost at the regatta.’ The terms of the bet 
were arranged, and as Mr. Silverton had left 
his seat and was at that moment the centre of 
a group of rather disreputable looking men of 
that mushroom species that spring up on 
the race course on the morning of a race, Sir 
John took his place beside Miss Langdon. 

“Which of the candidates are you in favor 
of, Miss Langdon?” he asked. 

“The American,” said Phillida. 

“They say she hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance.” 

“They do not know the man who bred her; 
he has never yet failed in anything he has 
undertaken.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Yes, he was at one time in my father’s 
employ.” 

“Tn what capacity ?” 

Ry penn or cow boy.” 

“And now, he goes in for raising race- 
horses?” 

“Oh, yes; he has a very fine establishment, 
and has done more to improve the stock in 
our part of the world than anybody.” 

“T should like to go to the United States. 
I should like to see the country where you 
were born.” . 

“Nothing is easier, only do not go before 
we go home. My father would be glad to see 
you at the ranch. There is excellent hunting 
in our neighborhood.” 

“T hear that you are a capital shot.” 

“Who has been telling tales about me?” 

“Some one that you never saw, my cousin 
Armydis, the painter. He is here somewhere 
to-day, we may see him.”’ 

There was a lull in the hubbub of talk and 
laughter, the race was about to begin. In the 
grand stand there was a quiver of excitement 
among the brilliantly dressed women, all eyes 
were fixed upon the horses. Even thecrowd 
surging around the limits of the royal enclo- 
sure, where the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with a select number of their friends sat at 
lancheon in a gay pavillion, turned their 
backs on royalty, and their faces towards the 
four-footed aristocrats, the well-groomed 
=e who were the heroes of the 

y. 








Marengo, the American, was a beautiful 
chestnut filly, with a skin smoother than the 
finest satin, her delicate legs, straight, slender 
and tough as steel, seemed hardly large 
enough to carry her weight. That she was a 
nervous, high-strung thoroughbred, sensitive, 
intelligent and full of dash, one saw at the 
first glance. It was her first race, and the 
betting men were afraid of her staying power. 
She had very little backing, save by her own- 
er, and no one but her owner, her jockey, and 
her compatriot Plallida, had the least expec- 
tation of her coming in ahead, Sangaree, 
the favorite, a powerful bay gelding, was 
owned by Shuttle Kardenspin. After three 
or four false starts, the horses were finally off 
and the race had begun. Sangaree led for the 
first heat, the American coming close behind 
him, all the others being left far behind. As 
they passed the grand stand the applause was 
deafening, the sound spurred on the filly, and 
she quickened her pace, lessening ‘he distance 
between herself and Sangaree to a few lengths. 
The excitement became intense. Was it pos- 
sible that Marengo could overtale the favor- 
ite? As they neared the winning-post the 
cries became a perfect hubbub; the jockeys 
lashed their straining horses, which seemed to 
fly over the ground. Round they came with 
dazzling rapidity, Sangaree leading; his intelli- 
gent eyes turned back to see whether his rival 
was gaining on him. As they passed the car- 
riage next Mr. S#lverton’s coach, Phillida 
heard a voice ring out above all the notse of 
panting horses and applauding spectators, 

“Go on, Marengo!” 

The filly recognized her master’s voice, and 
giving herself a sudden shake which almost 
unseated her jockey, put down her head and 
ran like the wind, passing the favorite with a 
great bound, and tearing past the winnimg- 
post a length ahead of Sangaree. During the 
third heat the distance increased and lessened 
again, but the favorite was unable to retrieve 
the ground that he had lost, md much to ev- 
erybody’s astonishment Marengo won the 
race. Her owner seemed little moved by Ma- 
rengo’s victory. He went quietly back to his 
carriage, and finished the sandwich he had 
begun just before the start. He drank Ma- 
rengo’s health, and soon after made his way 
to the telegraph office, and wrote a message, 
that was transmitted across the Atlantic, and 
over a private wire to his own home, where 
his wife read half an hour after the race was 
over, that the little filly she had raised had 
won a world-wide reputation. The writing 
of that dispatch, and the thought of his wife's 
delight in receiving it, was the chief pleasure 
that the owner of Marengo felt in her victory. 

On the Silverton coach preparations were 
being made forluncheon. Phillida and Sir 
John went down to the paddock to see the 
horses for the next race, which were being 
led about, weighed, weighted and saddled. 
Some of the horses were all blanketed and 
stockinged, their great hoods making them 
look like strange birds of prey. 

“You see I was right.” said Phillida. ‘I 
hope you took my advice and backed the 
American, my compatriot.” 

“Yes, what shall [I do with my winnings? 
They belong to you.” 

‘How do you mean ?”’ 

“My mother does not like what she calls 
gambling, and so, to kgep the peace with her, 
everything that I make goes to some charity 
or other. All ladies have hobbies. This shall 
go to yours.”’ 

“T should like to found a home for disabled 
horses. Can you tell me who this gentleman 
coming towards us is? ” 

“The very man we were just talking of—Ar- 
mydis. May I present him to you?” 

Armydis had come in search of them with 
a message that luncheon was served. 

“Miss Langdon, let me present Mr. Army- 
dis.”’ 

Armydis walked back with them from the 
paddock. And Phillida talked with him all 
the way to the coach, Lawton walking on 
her other side, silent and abstracted. He was 
angry with Armydis for his interference, jeal- 
ous of the quiet mannerin which his cousin 
had usurped the young girl’s attention. He 
felt aggrieved at being treated as a man who 
can have no possible interest in a beautiful 
young girl. In the old days before his 
marriage Armydis would have treated him 
very differently. Now he was put aside as 
any other married man might have been. 
Miss Langdon regarded him in the same light 
as Colonel Ackers. Fuutede mieux he would 
do as well to show her the horses as any other 
old fellow. He cursed his folly in thinking 
so much about this girl who had come into his 
life, and made it more complicated and harder 
to bear than it was before. He was fettered 
hand and foot, bound for all time to awoman 
he no longer loved, and who never had loved 
him. He had thought and suffered more in 
the last six months than in all the rest of his 
life. One by one the illusions he had cher- 
ished were lost, and he believed that he now 
faced for the first time the realities of life. He 
had sold,his birthright for a mess of pottage! 
He hardly spoke to Phillida during the rest of 
the day, and when the time came to drive 
back to London Armydis had the pleasure of 
sitting beside her, Sir John having given up 
his place, and driven back with the Karden- 
spins. 

To nine people out of every ten who met 
him, Armydis remained an unsolved problem. 
They either did not make him out at all, or 
else found him a shy, reserved and quiet per- 
son. The acquaintance realized that his tenth 


was a rare nature of the broadest 
sympathy, but, withal, a man in- 
capable of forming many relation- 
ships with his kind, because of the 
very intensity of his affections. He 
had aiways taken refuge behind the 
genial, diffusive character of h-s 
cousin. Lawton’s friends were, in 
a secondary manner, his 
friends, his relations 
with people of his own 
station were almost 
without exception of 
this triangular order, 
Sir John always serv- 
ing as the apex of the triangle. 

In his studio it was a diff rent matter. 
There he was master. The young men to 
whom he devoted many hours ofcvery week, 
reverenced Armydis with a truly filial affec- 
tion ; his students were all of the poorer class, 
men who had much ado to keep soul and 
body together while serving their novitiate to 
art. His life was very laborious, and some 
times he was sorely tempted to break away 
from the restraints he had imposed upon him- 
self, and give the reins to those frenzied 
steeds, the passions, at whose heels so many 
of the elect of art are dashed to pieces in the 
flower of their youth, never again to be made 
whole. 

Phillida, at first prompted by a spirit of co- 
quetry almost unknown to her hitherto, had 
smiled upon Armydis in order that she might 
observe the effect upon Sir John. Yery soon, 
however, the artist won her smiles on his 
own account. In this respect Miss Langdon 
was one of the tenth people who realized the 
charm end power of his nature as soon as she 
came in contact with it. Armydis soon for- 
got to be embarrassed in the company of the 
frank, earnest young girl whose simplicity 
had nothing of ganchorie, whose youth 
seemed so meliow and tender contrasted to 
the crudeness of the few young English girls 
that he knew familiarly. She seemed to him 
a whole stage in advance of the other women 
he had known. 

She seemed to regard life as one who feared 
no evil, because unconscious of its existence. 
Her cousin, Mrs. Ackers, always had the air 
of throwing herself upon the protection of 
whatever man she happened to be with, this 
child of the west asked no protection because 
she had never felt that she could be in need of 
it. He felt completely at home with her, 
while realizing that she was unlike any per- 
son who had ever entered his life. 

The relationship so quickly formed between 
these two people admitted of no third influ- 
ence, it was as complete and definite as the 
two poles of an electric battery. Sir John 
had merely introduced them to each other, 
and that evening each understood the other 
better than he understood either of them. 

It was not until Phillida was alone in her 
owb room that night, that she was able to 
think over the events and emotions of the 
day. 

She still kept a journal, in which she faith- 
fully recorded the events of the day, the new 
people she met, and the impression they made 
upon her. That night she wrote out at some 
length descriptions of the race, the people on 
the coach, and her new acquaintance, Army- 
dis, of whom her journal speaks as follows : 

“Have at last seen my pair of foils together 
again. Charleroi’s name is Armydis, he is 
the cousin of Sir John Lawton, and I find 
that I named them better than I knew. They 
are indeed a pair of foils. He is a painter. 
Promised to go to his studio for tea soon,” 

In the studio which she had promised to 
visit, Armydis was pacing up and down and 
talking aloud to his dog, Ali, who always un- 
derstood him, he said, infinitely better than 
any of his other friends. He was reciting po- 
etry at the top of his voice. Suddenly he 
came toa halt. He had remembered a neg- 
lected duty. One of his students was very ill 
and he had promised to pass the evening in 
his sick room. He whistled for his dog and 
the two went out together, and walked the 
whole distance that lay between his own 
pleasant quarter of the town, and the shabby 
suburban district where the young man 
lived. 

He stopped outside a dingy little house 
with a dusty plat of ground between it and 
the street, which rejoiced in the title of the 
garden. 

It was ashabby, neglected little garden, re- 
deemed from positive barrenness by one 
small rose tree, whose tiny branches were 
Jaden down with clusters of small white roses. 
Armydis recognized the plant; he had given 
it to the sick boy a year ago. He plucked a 
few of the flowers and went into the house 
without knocking, he knew that he was ex- 
pected. In a small, stuffy room, noxious with 
the smell of medicines, he found the sick boy 
feverish and wandering. In the chair near 
the bed dozed a pale woman, weary with 
watching. Armydis: touched her, “Go and 
lie down for an nour,” he said. “I will call 
you before I go.” The woman thanked him. 
and went into an inner room, where, the 
sound of her heavy breathing was heard al- 
most immediately. Armydis opened the 
window to let in whatever chance breeze 
there might be abroad on such a sultry night, 
and sat down beside the patient. From time 
to time, when the boy roused himself from 


the heavy stupor, Armydis bathed his head . 


and turned his pillows. The hour passed, 
and still he did not arouse the tired mother, 
but sat patient and watchful through the 
long hours of the night. It seemed to him 
that the time would never pass, the loud tick- 
ing of the clock and the heavy breathing of 
the woman grated upon his nerves, he was in 
constant fear lest these noises should disturb 
the sufferer, to whom sleep was so important. 
At last the short night was over, the gray 
light of the early morning came coldly into 
the bare room, and the chill of the dawn crept 
into the air. He drew the coverlet over the 
restless boy, and wrapped himself in a_ spare 
blanket. As the light grew brighter he put 
out the smoky gas, and moved his chair near 
the window in order to watch the sun rise. 
By-and-by the traffic of the streets, which had 
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been for a short time stilled, began to roll by 
the house again. The boy had asked several 
times for milk, and there had been none for 
him, Armydis secured an empty jug and 
hailed the first milk-man that passed. Soon 
after, the sufferer again awoke, and asked for 
milk; he drank eagerly, and then asked that 
what was left might be put where it was cool. 
Armydis went into the kitchen, and found 
the cupboard where food evidently was kept. 
It held very little of anything; there was a tea- 
cupful of flour in the bottom of the barrel, 
and the tea caddy was empty. 

The bareness and poverty of it all brought a 
sob to the stranger's lips. ‘There is nothing 
for them to eat, and that woman never told 
me!” The bareness and the poverty of the 
pinched little household were very painful to 
him. His first impulse was to go to the nearest 
shop and buy for the widow the necessaries 
she lacked: but the thought that her neigh- 
bors and the tradesman himself would know 
that this was charity, checked it. The sun 
had now risen, and Armydis called the wo- 
man who was still sleeping soundly. She was 
at first dazed and confused at seeing him 
there. 

“Mr. Armydis, sir, you. did wrong not to 
callme. Have you been here all night ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Greene. I was anxious about 
Joe, and my staying a few hours has saved 
my coming back again this morning to find 
out how he passed the night. There is some- 
thing I want to say to you about——him ;” he 
hesitated and blushed guiltily. ‘“ You know 
he was acting as model for me before he was 
tuken sick, and thereis a litthe money owing 
him. Itis possible that I may not get down 
again for some days, and | should like to 
leave it with you.” 

The widow had seen better days, she came 
from the Vale of Lawton, and Armydis re- 
membered her a pretty, smartly-dressed wo- 
man, Who held her head very high according 
to her neighbors. In the series of disasters 
which had since befallen her, she had always 
managed to keep her head above water, and 
Armydis was sure that this was the first 
money that she had ever received in charity. 

“No, sir,’ she said. ‘Let us call a spade a 
spade, you owe us nothing, and we owe you 
au great deal; but you have given us so much 
more than money, that it don’t hurt me as 
much to take it, as it hurts you to give it to 
me.” 

Armydis pressed all the money he had 
about him into her hand, and hurriedly made 
his escape. 


Cuapter XIV. 


She looked so lovely, as she sway’d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 

The morning after the race, Miss Langdon 
was told that Mrs. Ackers wished to speak 
with her immediately, in the stable. 

She hastened down stairs impatient at being 
called away from her music. There was a 
compact between herself and her cousin, that 
the morning hours were to be sacred to her 
books and music. She found Pattie and the 
Colonel, and the wee groom, Fetlock, surround- 
ing a beautiful black mare, which she had 
never seen before. 

“Have you bought a new horse, Consin 
Frank?” she asked, looking over the mare 
with an experienced eye. 

“It's not a real mare at all,” said Pattie, 
“it's a yoblin steed; it unlocked the stable 
door, walked into the stall and put on its own 
halter without anybody's help.” 

“What does she mean, Colonel?” said Phil- 
lida, stroking the creature’s velvet skin. 

“What she says,” answered the Colonel. 
“When Fetlock came into the stable this 
morning, there she stood in the stall, just as 
you see her now, with this card tied about her 
neck,” 

Phillida read the words inscribed on the 
card, “If belong to Phillida Langdon, and 
my name is Brisais.”’ 

“You darling!’ Miss Langdon’s arms were 
about the mare’s neck; her rosy cheek laid 
against the animal’s delicate pinkish nose. 

“Upon my word you make a very pretty 
couple,” said the Colonel. “She seems to 
know you already, Phillida. She would not 
allow any of the rest of us to take such liber- 
ties with her.” 

“A good circus rider was spoiled in Philli- 
da,” said Mrs. Ackers. “She’s a perfect Ra- 
rey. I never saw any one who had the power 
she has over horses.”’ 

“And dogs and men as well, eh, Phillida?”’ 
said the Colonel, with one of his sudden roars 
of laughter, which, made Brisais jump and 
shiver in every nerve of her body. 

“Which of you am I to thank?” said Phil- 
lida, looking doubtfully from one to the other. 

“Thank me, of course,” said Pattie. 

“Really, dear? How good you are to me.’ 

“Of course not really. Come, explain the 
mystery. You and Frank are conspiring to 
mystify me.” 

“That is right. Carry the war into the en- 
emy’s camp,” said Phillida. “I am very grate- 
ful to whoever gave it to me.” 

They walked towards the house, after see- 
ing Brisais made comfortable in her roomy 
stall. 

“Truly, Phillida, neither Frank nor I ever 
saw or heard of the mare before. Where can 
she have come from?” 

it was fortunate that Pattie was stooping 
over a flower bed, gathering a handful of moss 
roses, or she might otherwise have seen the 
burning blush that suddenly suffused her 
cousin’s face. Phillida had guessed who had 
sent Brisais. 

“T have it 
your birthday?” 

““Yes,’”’ Phillida admitted. 

“It’s your father. He has conspired with 
Fetlock to give you this surprise. It is just 
like Uncle Herbert.” She went back to the 
stable to confide her discovery to the Colonel, 
and charge Feilock with being party to the 
conspiracy. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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| PH I LLI DA.--By Maud Howe. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


Phillida went back to her music, and her 
clear, fresh voice filled*the house like a flood 
of sunlight. With the splendid prodigality 
of youth, she poured fourth the golden notes 
as thoughtlessly and lavishly as a wild song- 
bird: notes which an older singer would have 
hoarded as a miser hoards his precious gold 
pieces. 

She was singing one of Moore's familiar old 
songs, which she had learned from Sir John 
Lawton :- 

*“ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fleeting away, : 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou 

art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still.” 


Outside in the stale London street, the car- 
riage of the Duchess of Maltby was standing 
before a neighboring house. The music floated 
through the open windows, and _ reached 
the ears of the lady sitting waiting, in her fine 
carriage. The song smote a chord of memory 
which vibrated tremulously, painfully in her 
breast; the pale lady blushed scarlet at that 
memory Of a stifled youth, of a strangled pas- 
sion. James, the gold-laced, over-fed coach- 
man on the box, heard it too, and in the sud- 
den cloud which rose before his eyes, he saw 
the face of his young daughter, dead long ago 
and buried under the green Cumberland sod. 
A small, pinched Italian boy, with a smaller 
and more pinched monkey, heard the music 
too, and said to his master, who was resting 
beside his organ for a few minutes,—‘‘ Ah, Pa- 
drone, one sees that we have not left all the 
nightingales in Tuscany.” 

That evening Phillida was alone. The 
Colonel and Mrs. Ackers were dining out. 
She was glad to be by hefself. She had all her 
life been accustomed to spending a greater 
part of every day alone, and she sometimes 
sighed for the long, quiet days at home on 
the ranch. From the loggia she could see the 
street over the shrubbery which concealed the 
lower part of the house from the road, Sitting 
here she idly watched the carriages and the 
pedestrians that passed by. Her attention 
was attracted by a litte girl who stood witha 
tray of faded violets at the corner of the street. 
The child tried bravely but vainly to sell her 
damaged wares. All the world was so fair 
and fresh, the grass was so green, the flowers 
so gay, that no one stopped to buy her poor 
violets even ‘for a penny a bunch. Phillida 
was filled with compassion. What could this 
morsel of humanity achieve in the great heed- 
less world that was rushing past her?’ Never- 
theless, the child persisted and seemed noth- 
ing daunted by her many failures. A car- 
riage dashed around the corner, driven by a 
young man who was cleverly handling a pair 
of restive chestnuts. 

“Violets, sir, only a penny a bunch.” 

There was a sharp ring of a coin upon the 
sidewalk, and a shilling fell at the little va- 
vrant’s feet. 

“No matter about the flowers,” said a kind 
voice, and the carriage turned in at the Ack- 
ers’ gate. Phillida had recognized the horses 
us soon as (hey turned the corner, and _ fied 
into the house. A moment later there was a 
knock at the door, and ‘aps, the page, 
asked if Miss Langdon could see Sir John 
Lawton, who wished to leave a message for 
Mrs. Ackers, 

Could she see him? She would have liked 
to hug the rosy boy for the news he brought 
her. She looked in the glass, gave a touch 
here and there to her hair, and went sedately 
down stairs. She would have liked to race 
down three steps at atime. She found the 
Visitor in the music room, standing, hat in 
hand, 

“T beg your pardon for disturbing you, Miss 
Langdon,” he began. 

‘But you do not disturb me. I am very 
glad to see you. My cousins have gone out, 
and | was quite by myself.”’ 

“T had no idea of intruding upon you so 
unceremoniously,” he said, formally—and 
then was silent, his assumption of indiffer- 
ence breaking lamely down under her frank, 
delighted eyes. 

“May I send my trap round to the stable 
and make you a little visit, if I promise not to 
Stay too long?’ 

“Please do.” 

“What a wonderful evening it is,” said 
Phillida, when he returned from giving the 
order, “T have been sitting out in the loggia.”’ 

“Do you know what day it is?” asked Sir 
John. , 

“It is my birthday.” 

,.. 50 you were born on mid-summer's eve? 
lhat is why gou are such a fairy. Don't you 
Want to be abroad with the elves to-night ?”’ 
_ “Yes, should tike well to meet Mustard- 
Seed and Clover-Blossom. If I were a fairy 
perhaps I could tell why it is that I seem to 
dave met you before; do you ever have that 
feeling about people?” 
{ “Yes, [have it about you. I know you bet- 
tterthan many people I have known a dozen 
Vears. 

“It is not difficult to know me, I believe, | 
‘im rather transparent. It is because I have 
known so very dew people, Pattie says.” 

“It is not quite that. You have never felt 
jae necessity of concealing your feelings, that 
Sail, 

“It is so much easier not to conceal them, 
after all, is it not?” asked Phillida. 

“Yes, for you. Was it in fairyland or 
dreamland that I learned to know the color 
of your strange eyes ?”’ 

WA re they strange?” 

‘There are no other eyes like them in the 
world,” ‘ 
There was a pause. 
Were fixed on the floor. 

him saying, 
“I have not yet thanked you for Brisais. I 


Miss Langdon’s eyes 
At last she looked at 


have spent most of the day in her stall, mak- 
ing her acquaintance.”’ 

“Brisais ?” said Sir John, innocently. 

“Why, did you not wish me to know that 
you sent me the only thing I needed to make 
my enjoyment of London complete ?” 

He colored under those clear eyes. She was 
incomprehensible to him. There was no use 
in denying his responsibility for the mare, 
and he said awkwardly,—"I am glad you like 
her, and I hope you will often ride her. I 
acted for the best; will you not believe me?”’ 

She said nothing; her face was troubled. At 
the sight of her distress, he came to her side 
and took her hand for a moment, dropping it 
instantly as if it had stung him like a Canes 
of nettles. He turned his back upon her and 
walked to the window where he stood looking 
out into the twilight. After a few moments 
he seated himself at the open pianoand struck 
the chords Of a Rubenstein duet which they 
had sung together before. The hands of the 
clock went steadily round and round the dial ; 
he had already been there two hours; they for- 
got all about time in the rapture of the music, 
and when ten o’clock struck, Lawton sprang 
up from the piano and rang the bell for his 
carriage. The spell which the music had cast 
over both their souls was broken; they were 
no longer two voices united in a full har- 
mony, but a maiden and a man looking into 
each other's eyes, where an unspoken love 
was shining. 

“Good night and good by. I may not see 
you again before you leave town. Mrs, Ack- 
ers tells me you are to be in Brittany this 
summer. I shai! be cruising about there in 
my yacht; would you be glad to see meif | 
should turn up some morning at Dounaney ?” 

“Come and see. Good night and thank you 
again for Brisais.” She held out her hand to 
him, but he pretended not to see it, and with- 
out another word hurried from the room. 

After leaving Miss Langdon, Sir John Law- 
ton drove directly to the house of the Spanish 
ambassador who was giving a reception, 
where he knew he should meet the Ackers. 
He soon made his way to Pattie’s side. 

“[ have just come from your house,” he 
said. ‘They told me I should find you here; 
can you let Fetlock go down to Lawton for a 
few days? Tasso is ailing, and I wouid rather 
have Fetlock look after him than any veteri- 
nary I know. I will let you have Nettles in 
his place.”’ 

“Very well, if Nettles will put up with our 
small establishment.” 

“Nettles will put up with anything that | 
ask him to. He is the one person in the 
world in whose fidelity I have real confi- 
dence.”’ 

“Ingrate,” 
was such a spoiled child of fortune as you. 
Mrs. Kardenspin is here to-night. Have you 
spoken to her?” 

“TL have only just come.”’ 

“She makes herself perfectly ridiculous 
about you, Jack. Doyou really admire the 
sallow little creature?” 

“Unfortunately, all women cannot be golden 
blondes.” 

“You have the same flower in your coat 
that you wore last night. You must have 
tuken great pains to keep it fresh. Whois by 
way of giving you flowers in these days?” 
She looked at him searchingly. 

The flower was an orchid which Phillida 
had given him the day before. At that mo- 
ment, Mrs. Kardenspin passed by, on the arm 
of the host. Her dark, oval face wore a re- 
signed expression; it was evident that the rep 
resentative of her country had not succeeded 
in umusing her; as she caught sight of Law- 
ton, a smile litup her piquant features, she 
nodded gayly to him. Lawton stood up us 
she passed, and made her alow bow. He 
was flushed and confused by Pattie’s last 
words, and the fear lest she had recognized 
Phillida’s flower. She saw his embarrass- 
ment, and put it down to another cause. 

“Ah, you have answered my question more 
frankly than | had hoped,” she said. “So I 
was right, it is the little Spaniard?” And Sir 
John answered not a word, 

He found a letter from his wife awaiting 
himathome. Thesight of her handwriting 
was a shock to him; for days he had hardly 
remembered her existence, he had lived solely 
in the thought of another woman. His Jove 
for Phillida had become the all-absorbing fact 
of his life. He believed that there was more 
than a jest in this talk of having met before. 
Somewhere, sometime, their two souls had 
been one, and their love had lain dormant un- 
til it was reawakened by that first inex pressi- 
ble look that had passed between them. That 
moment when their eyes first met, first spoke 
to each other, seemed the culminating point 
in his life. 

And Phillida? How dared she ignore all 
the barriers that lay between them, and show 
him her heart, as if they did not exist? 

It could only be that she realized, as did h 
the vanity of all other ties and affection, that 
this soul-bond forged for eternity cancelled 
every other human relationship for both.- 
And yet he was afraid of compromising her in 
the eyes of the world, in the eyes of her rela- 
tions; he was afraid of those silent critics, the 
servants who waited upon her. He was will- 
ing at one moment to give up wife, mother, 
child, home, country, and friends for her; and 
in the next he turned cold at the remem- 
brance of Pattie’s question about the fhower 
Phillida had given him. 

Phillida was awake betimes, the morning 
after Sir John’s visit. At seven o'clock she 
stole quietly down stairs, for Pattie was a 
light sleeper and had been out very late the 
night before. 

She found a strange groom leading 
up and down. : 

“Where is Fetlock ?” she asked, testing her 
saddie girths. ; hie 

“Ee ’ave gone away for a few days, Miss, 
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said Pattie, “I think there never 


Miss Langdon was puzzled by the man’s 
face, which seemed familiar to her. 

Brisais rubbed her nose confidingly against 
her mistress’s shoulder, asking for sugar. 
Phillida gave her abit, and then swung her- 
self unaided into her saddle. She rode fear- 
lessly and well; Brisais danced about as dain- 
tily as abailerina, while her mistress arranged 
her habit, and took up her reins. 

Hyde Park was almost deserted; there were 
a few riders in the Row, but Phillida met no 
one that she knew. As she galloped through 
the fresh morning air, Phillida thought she 
had never seen Nature more lovely than in 
this blossoming oasis of London. A glorious 
gallop brought her to the less frequented 
— and Nettles who followed at a distance, 

iad some difficulty in keeping her in sight. 
Miss Langdon’s lovely face was all aglow with 
the exercise, hereyes were fixed questioningly 
on the leafy distance. What did she expect 
to see coming towards her that sweet, dewy 
morning? Nothing so fair and joyous as her- 
self, surely. She was very happy; the world 
was all bright and cheerful. She felt an ec- 
stasy of living in those early morning hours 
which those people who are never abroad un- 
til mid-day miss all their lives through. The 
birds were busy feeding their young ones, 
and the careful robins flew backwards and 
forwards bringing worms to the little birds in 
the nest. A lark was trilling his morning 
song, and Phillida answered him with notes 
only a little less beautiful. 

“Le beau temps d’ amour ne reste pas-toujours,” 
were the words of her song which reached the 
ears of a horseman who was approaching 
from behind. The refrain was repeated after 
every line, with a persistent iteration of an in- 
disputable fact. The new comer was beside 
the singer, before she was aware of his ap- 
proach. The song ended with alittle startled 
“Ah, how quietly you came upon me. I am 
very glad to see you.”’ There was no affecta- 
tion of surprise at their meeting, Phillida was 
glad to find him. 
of that sweet spring morning her heart went 
out to greet him through her honest eyes, 
through the soft touch of the hand which she 
held out to him, 

Sir John leant from hissaddle, and took her 
hand in his, he bent low, and raised it to his 
lips, tremulously, reverently, as if he feared to 
soil its purity by the first kiss of love that had 
touched her spotless maidenhood, For a few 
moments they rode on silently, and when he 
spoke to her it was of the blue sky, the song 
birds, the beauty of Nature. His every word 
seemed like a caress to the girl, trembling 
from the strange, sweet emotion which had 
shaken her slender frame at that first touch of 
passion, They rode slowly on, side by side, 
talking sometimes lightly, and often silent, 
conscious only of the joyous pain which 
surged through every fibre of their beings. 
They did not speak of love and yet each read 
the other’s heart. What they said might have 
been spoken before a roomful of people; the 
mere words would have told the listeners 
nothing, but on their faces was blazoned the 
old, happy secret. No one was the wiser for it 
except perhaps the bird in the tree whose note 
seemed tuned to a sweeter key as he warbled 
to his mate in her nest. 
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Oh, sweet blindness of love that knows 
nothing but itself! No past, no future, no 
doubt, no misgiving, only its own glorious ex- 
istence! Who would not give the later years 
ot thought and study, with all the experience 
and wisdom they have brought, to live once 
again those short moments treasured in every 
heart, as the golden grains of life, while all 
the rest of time scone but as gray and worthb- 
less chaff. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ She has a little feeling, 
She spreads a foolish net, 
That snares her own weak footsteps, 
Not his for whom '’tis set. 
Pity her!” 

Rosamond returned to London for a few 
days before starting for the Engadine. She 
found her husband Jom in engagements. He 

yas in better spirits than when she left him, 
but she detected an under-current of excite- 
ment which in all his varying moods never 
left him. The nonchalance which had grown 
upon him since their marriage, had disap- 
eared; he lived more keenly, more fully than 
in the old days. They dined alonetogether the 
evening she returned, and he gave her all the 
latest news of their mutual friends, as if it was 
the only subject of interest between them. 

“I wrote you, did I not,” he said, ‘‘that 
the Duchess of Maltby had asked me to sing 
with Mrs. Kardenspin at her next musicale?” 

“No. When have you seen the Karden- 
spins?”’ 

“Almost every day. People are inviting 
them a great deal now, which reminds me 
that we must ask them to dine before you go. 
Shall we call it Monday night?”’ 

“I meant to start Tuesday,” Rosamond an- 
swered. 

“Then Monday is the only evening?” 

“It is very short notice for a first invita- 
tion,’”’ objected Rosamond. 

“Not for them, they will be only too glad 
to come to you at the eleventh hour. Please 
remember to ask Captain Terris, he called 
three times while you were away.” 

“It will complicate matters a good deal, 
John; besides, I never particularly liked either 
of the Kardenspins.”’ 

“Just as you like. If you prefer I will give 
a dinner for the Senora at Richmond when I 
come back. I really must show them some 
attention.” 

“‘No; I would rather have them here,’’ said 
Rosamond, decidedly. ‘I will write the notes 
this evening.” 

“Don't forget Terris ; he always treats me as 
if I were a Bluebeard. I told him we might 
be at the opera to-night. Shall we go? You 
have hardly used the box this season.” 

“No, | am not in the mood for the opera to- 
night.” 

“They give Lohengrin. 
they do this year.” 

Rosamond shook her head. 

“A quiet evening at home for me,” she 
said. “Lawton Hall has made me very do- 
mestic.”’ 


It's the best thing 


(To be continued.) 
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Jane knew that she had, ina certain way, 
put herself in a false position; it was some- 
thing so slight, so inappreciable, that there 
was no such thing as setting it right; it was 
irrevocable because of its shadowness. Oh, 
why should her embarrassment have made 
her blush ? Why could she not have taken 
the simple things simply ? Why should it 
seem of consequence to lier?—a consequence 
likely to be interpreted precisely wrong. She 
was vexed; she was ashamed; so her embar- 
rassment continued. 

It was not in her nature to be rude, ungrate- 
ful; yet she could have thrown the little 
bunch of leavesaway. Only that would do 
no ; it would prove nothing, except in- 
d it might italicize as with false, evasive 
act, the consciousness that looked like proof 

y. So she carried it clasped in her left 
hand that dropped down by her side; and it 
was as if nettles stung her. 

Little things had annoyed her before; 
things that could not be avoided or contra- 
dicted; there had been little looks in Mistress 
Margaret's face that Jane, with all her love, 
resented. Mrs. Sunderland was thinking, 
perhaps—it might be they were all thinking, 
planning—how something should befall which 
pay Ayan arranging in theirown minds was 
to be good for her—for Jane. And what she 
was most indignant with, was her own indig- 
nation; what she was most bitterly abased by 
was her own mortification. Of what had she 
been thinking, that she should be angry that 
they could think of this? Such a mere re- 
moteness, too; athing that had had no time 
to begin to be? What other remoteness, im- 
possibility, was there, that had begun to be in 
the way for Jane ? 

It was by no means clearto her, as I make 
it, writing it down; she would not have let it 
be. But in her 7 feeling it threatened 
her with its demand; it drove her to pre- 
cisely the same conclusion, in a shrinking, 
momentary perception, that the doctor had 
come to by an insight a man need not be 
ashamed to face. 

She would think of nothing: she would 
fear nothing; she would not challenge or mis- 
doubt herself. She would take this walk 
with her friend as he had asked her, for her 
good. After all, there is no reassurance like 
that which comes inthe safety of being sus- 
pected of exactly the wrong thing. 

It was an air and scenein which all little 
circumstantial shackles might fall off. The 
keen, clear wind, tempered with such sunny 
warmth as only the lingering of the real 
summer in her sweetest places gives, when 
she meets the rich, luxurious advance of 
her Indian sister, and the two reign on to- 
saga as they do sometimes, and as they did 
this year—swept up around them, full of 
stimulus and fragrance, seeming to lift and 
bear away whatever might oppress, perplex, 
or fret; replacing doubt or discomfort with 
buoyancy and placid strength. Peace and 
vigor were the elements of the atmosphere; 
it wrapped the body with a life that pene- 
trated and reinforced the very inmost being. 
It was all so large, so gracious; one could take 
in without stint such satisfying that uncontent 
fell back, rebuked. “How shall He not freely 
give us all things ?” the spirit cried, rejoic- 

g. And nothing seemed impossible to be 
or to come, when all this was here, a whole 
horizon flooded and brimmed with ecstasies, 
to make one transcendent hour for just two 
human souls. 

It was not without knowledge and fore- 
sight that Dr. Griffith had so spoken—‘‘To do 
her good.” He knew how she had been 
cramped and limited; he wanted to bring her 
out into these large places, to see their effect 
upon her; they would measure her with them- 
selves; how fully would she—could she—re- 
ceive and hold ? 

The inland side of the ridge was here a long, 
a 2 slope; they went up over crisp, short 
turf, broken with outcrops of stone, where 
flat, little juniper bushes spread their blue- 
green branches and clung; the goldenrods 
stood upin flaming beauty, every spire an 
exuberant bloom, of a pluminess and softness 
such as Jane had never seen before; and the 
little, pale, starry asters clustered among them. 
smiling up to their glory, as saying, “we are 
less—we differ—but we shine, our way, too!” 

“T think they talk to each other,” Janesaid, 
catching the word of it as she stooped among 
them and gathered some of the bright and 
lovely things, which she put with the leaf- 
cluster. It was not all Matt Morse’s now; 
she was more comfortable with it. There 
was a good deal of tacit language about; Dr. 
Griffith translated a small syllable from this, 
that made him more inwardly content. 

They came up on the crest; they faced the 
sea, that swept up so grandly into the bosom 
of the land, parting the hills into islands, and 
afar off stretching in its own infinity to the 
remotest southerly touch of the bending sky. 

Backward, they looked among the heights 
ofa nm country; opposite shores, eastward, 
rose in grand inclines; yet they knew that all 
around and wo] them ran the strong, deep 
channels, and that the tides sent up their 
payee | pulsations between fields and forests, 
for miles and miles. 

“How wonderful it is, the hills and the sea 
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rushing together like this,” said Jane. “I 
have been on flat beaches, before; then it 
seemed to come to an end, both ways; the 
shore had run toa sandy edge, and the sea 
had come to its long line that it could not 
cross, but here—why, it is both conqaering 
and making triumph together!” 

She seldom said so much; it was the press- 
ure of the fulness npon her; there was that in 
her which must speak, so borne upon. She 
gazed out upon the mingled splendor of land 
and water, in a flush of many colors, indes- 
cribably rich and lovely; the deep evergreens 
holding their summer verdure; the clumps of 
yellow birches:; the scattered oaks and maples, 

urning in their crimson and orange; the 
scarlet tongues of vine and shrub, shooting 
and waving here and there with vivid flashes 
as of fire; the great, changing, many-hued 
ocean—opaline under the bright sky and 
shifting cloud-shadows; all this to the eye, 
while the sweet, keen bre®ze carried the 
strength and joy of it to the very life-centre; 
how could she but forget everything—herself 
.most of all—as she stood there, in an amaze 
of gladness ? 

Dr. Griffith looked at her; she, in this new 
environment, was his especial study; yet the 
same great spell was upon him also; the in- 
tense delight was the being in that same won- 
drous world—really lifted into it and its sub- 
blime meanings—in companionship. 

“T think you prescribed for more than you 
knew, Dr. Griffith,’ Jane said, as presently 
they walked on again along the cliff. “I 
think the ‘good’ reaches further than breath 
or eyesight.”’ 

“It isa poor physician who treats only for 
the external,’ Dr. Griffith returned. “i knew 
pretty well what this would be to you. How 
far have you ever been in this direction ?” 

“Not any distance at all. I wasn’t sure of 
the climbing for the children,” 

“I shall show you new things then; are you 
surefooted ?” 

Jane laughed. “I have never been tried 
very much, you know, off the sidewalks. 
But I think I have a steady head.”’ 

Down at their left, plunged the broken, 
fissured recks; at their base curled and hissed 
the fringing waters; on the other side the 
slope grew continually more precipitous, as 
the reef-like promontory reached on south- 
westerly; the narrow, rutted road was lost in 
the thick undergrowth and below the impend- 
ing height; across the lessening strip of land 
could be seen the blue glimmer of the inlet 
westward, and the thickly shaded shores of 
the larger, farther island township. They 
had to cross a high, sharp neck that was little 
more than a pathway, and part of it a scram- 
ble across and between the jags of rock. 

Dr. Griffith took her nend at perilous points, 
or such as might have been so in weather less 
serene, or for a hasty step, or an_ easily 
dizaied head. Jane proved her head to be 
steady, as she had said; and her feet took 
firm, well-poised hold where the cool head 
discerned the safest way. 

They went up as far as they could along the 
summit; then the doctor led her down, care- 
fully, into a steep ravine that cleft the head- 
land; they came, at length, toa broadened 
shelf that nearly closed the fissure from side 
to side, while forward, the passage flared sud- 
denly open upon the face of the ledge, and 
they were confronted with the sea. Behind 
them reared the rocks they had descended; 
the country landscape had disappeared; they 
were held in a mountain recess, alone before 
the majesty of ocean. 

“Now you can sit and rest; you are abso- 
lutely sheltered here,’’ said Dr. Griffith, as he 
spread a shawl upon a jut of reck where she 
could lean luxuriously against the cliffside. 
“Do you know you are above the light 
house ?” 

“I think—I am above and beyond every- 
thing,” said Jane, slowly. 

Dr. Griffith seated himself mear by. 

They were utterly silent then, for many 
minutes, 

“It makes one feel out of the world,”’ said 
Dr. Griffith, when he broke the pause that 
had been so full. “It seems as if one might 
slip off the planet.” 

‘It makes everything seem of such very 
little consequence, anywhere else,—in the old 
places,” said Jane. “I wonder where they all 
are, really, and if the streets and shops are 
buzzing, down in the cities ?”’ 

“And people worrying, and lives crowding. 
and little human shows and struggles going 
on, and human pain being suffered in a 
thousand ways—with all this grand escape so 
near!” said Dr. Griffith. 

“Oh, whatright have I to have come into 
it?” cried Jane. Oh, the suffering, and the 
pinching—why are they let be, when there is 
so much room and power?” 

All the troubling, half-comprehended donbts 
of her life surged back upon the girl's 
thought. Why had he—Dr. Griffith— 
brought her here, to show her this, unless he 
could tell her the whys and comfort her for 
the denials, that in the face of a magnificent 

ce, came haunting her by contrast? Why 

ad He—Almighty God—made this space, this 
grandeur, this freedom, and then crowded his 
children together in the fierce struggle for ex- 
istence, where this glory of His could never 
be known ? 





For ajl answer, Dr. Griffith repeated 
the grandly lovely words of the Venite 


“The sea is His, and He made it: 

And His hands prepared the dry land. 
O come, let us worship, and fali down; 
And knee! before the Lord, our Maker; 
For He is the Lord, our God; 

And we are the pont of His pasture, 
And the sheep of His hand.” 


He had taken his hat from his head 
with the first words, and his Jook went 
straight out through the height upon 
the Zeath, in a reverent exultation. In 
the last sentences, with gentle pause and 
stress he emphasized their wonderful, 
perfect reassurance. 

“That holds it all—some way,’’—he 
said, a moment later. 

Perhaps, young reader, you thought 
you had been brought out here for some 
excitement of a special story-incident. Jane 
Gregory thought she had come for this, and 
that it was enough. 

The handful of leaves and blossoms that she 
had carried all the way was left forgotten upon 
the rock seat in the gorge. 

Dr. Griffith forgot to notice their disappear- 
ance until Jane and he had almost reached 
the cottage. 

Afterwards, he went across the fields and 
down into the woods by ways he knew of, 
and brought back clover blossoms and violets. 

He met Jane in the doorway, and gavethem 
to her. Margaret came forth upon the in- 
stant. ‘‘Those—at this time in the year !”’ she 
exclaimed. : 

“If you know how to look,” said Dr. 
Griffith, 

“*For those who have souls to perceive. 

The violets bloom in October!” 

“T think they only grew for you,” said his 
sister. 

“No. 
turned. 

And Jane said nothing. But she presently 
went away with her flowers; and it seemed 
suddenly as if the very refusal of her life 
that had been so hard to understand, had put 
forth a disclosure of graciousness in flush 
and fragance. 

“To-morrow, if this beautiful weather 
holds,” said Dr. Griffith, as they met on the 
cottage green at tea-time, ‘we goto Pemaguid. 
And it will hold. Look at the sky. We 
must use every day, now, and lose nothing. 
We will drain every drop of this wonderful 


For they are not mine now,” he re- 


pleasure.” He spoke like a boy, in his brim- 
ful delight. Somehow his doubts had got put 
by. 


Jane smiled. 

“What is it, Miss Gregory?” he asked her. 
“There's a meaning in your look—as there's 
apt to be.” 

“Only,” she said, “that I think it would be 
like the autocrat’s syrup. pitcher. You 
couldn't drain it dry, if you held it upside down 
a thousand years.”’ 

“Yes, you are right. That is the wonder of 
it. And we won't turn it upside down!” So 
they went in to tea. 

Afterward, Matt Morse came up. He 
brought the mails, and reported Ladybird as 
lying ready in the little Sandy Cove. Then 
he asked Dr. Griffith to go down with him 
and see that all was right on board. 

“T wanted to have a word with you,” the 
voung man said, as soon as they got upon the 
little beach. “I want to know something.”’ 

“All right,” answered the doctor, standing 
still, and bracing himself involuntarily 
against what might be coming. 

“It is about Miss Gregory. I want toknow 
how much she is above me.” 

“That I can’t tell, Matt, until I know better 
how high you are.” 

“IT don’t mean that way. 
world,” 

“In the world, Miss Gregory is simply a 
young girl who maintains herself by her own 
efforts.” 

“IT am glad of it,” said Matt, honestly. 
“But it’s the way now for young women sods 
that. Shemight be out of my reach, all the 
same. Are her relations peor who would— 
think there wasn't any world outside theirs, 
except for them to travel in, in summer time?” 

“She has no immediate relatives at all. My 
sister tells me that she is quite alone.” 

Matthew stood up in a fine manly strength. 
“She shan’'t be that much longer, Dr. Griffith, 
if she will listen to me.” 

That was plain enough. 

John Griffith made the knight’s move. 

“My friend,” he said, “there is nothing in 
the way, that I know of; except brief know- 
ledge, and a woman's reserve of herself for 
the truest there can be for her. If you think 
you can show her that,it is yourchance to try.” 

The categorical, matter-of-fact fashion of the 
doctor’s answers struck Matt—for he was 
quick enough—with a sense of something near 
the truth. “It is yourchance totry,” he said. 
After that, it might be sqme one else would 
try. The doctor by no ‘means cared if this 
did appear; though he would not wilfully 
have made it patent by the least phrase or 
tone. Matthew Morse should have his rights. 
These days were his only opportunity ; after- 
ward—well Dr. Griffith could not be so sure 
of afterwards, of course, holding himself 
back now, at the possible crisis. 

What should hinder a girl like Jane, fresh 
in her joy of this free life, thrown into com- 
panionship with a brave, handsome, loving 
young fellow who was a king in this realm of 
nature, from seeing all that was fine and 
strong in him, all that was beautiful in the 
grand simplicity of the world she could mar 
herself into, taking him? Why, an English 
duchess could not come into more superb sur- 
roundin of estate, than a woman whose 
virtual domain should be all that she could 
appreciate and take to herself among these 
a and waters, beneath these glorious wide 
skies. 

What position would Dr. Griffith place 
himself in, pausing now? If these days were 
Matthew Morse’s, where were his own ? 

They were where they had been in the two 
years between his first meeting this woman of 
such fair womanliness, and his finding her 


I mean in the 


They were as safe as those, if they were 
days meant for him; since now he wilfully 
missed nothing, but simply had to make his 
knight's move, and and aside a bit in gener- 
ous honor. Yet it was very like that turnin 
of his pitcher upside down, which he ha 
said he would not do. 

it was after dark when he came into the 
little parlor of the cottage. And then he 
looked over his letters: said he must go to his 
room and answer them, that he might have a 
holiday to-morrow; advised his sister to keep 
early hours and so they all said good-night. 

The morrow was a fa:z, rich day; not 
much wind, but what there was, was wester- 
ly; it would do. Nobody was in a hurry; 
they were tobe on the water for pleasure, and 
the sail would be none too long. 

‘We are idle folks,’’ Margaret said. ‘‘We 
came here to drift; we don’t want too much 
energy in anything.” 

Aunt Kreeshy stored the little cabin, which 
was hardly more than a cubby and a locker, 
with her good things; her bread and butter 
and cold chicken, her apple pie, her bottled 
coffee and cream, her brown, spicy doughnuts 
and sage cheese. They were going up around 
Southport, to beas little out at sea as possible 
this first trial trip, and to enjoy the beautiful, 
gradual coming out among the islands. All 
went but Aunty, whose physical as well as 
mental constitution was a protest against any 
kind of weewaws. Miss Rickstack was in that 
condition of courage and high spirits which 
comes from daring one sort of similar risk 
when quite incapable of another; as some 
poe will ride with great exhilaration be- 
1ind two horses, who dare not go at all with 
one. She “supposed it was goingto sea in a 
bowl, after all,” she said. “But it wasn’t a 
saucer, Which made all the difference. There 
was some sort of a fence to keep you and the 
sea separate.” Aunt Kreeshy went, because 
“it come so she could as well as not,’’ and to 
help them with their lunch. The sweet, soft. 
breeze would be gently in their favor nearly 
all the way; and they would come back with 
the tide. 

In the east cut for alittle while, even the 
slight wind they had would be shut off from 
them; but Matt Morse knew how to manage, 
ard he was not loth to haveit to do. Old 
Captain Zenas and a boy were his sufficient 
crew; there would be leisure for him to use 
this day’s ‘‘chance” for himself. Yet he did 
not want all leisure; his very command was 
his opportunity; like every sailor, he was 
twice a man on beard his vessel. If there 
had been just a little more need for seaman- 
ship he would have liked it better; to-day 
there was only the mere prettiness of light, 
easy handling, for the most part. But this 
passage through the cut ealled for strength 
and alertness, in the way Matt accomplished 
it, which few possessed as he did, or could 
manifest with an equal certainty andskill. Per- 
haps his advice to take the northward round, 
bringing them down through this inlet, was 
not wholly unbiassed by the pleasure of put- 
ting forfh his prowess before the eyes that 
would be looking on. 

One side here was a sheer face of rock; on 
the other, a strip of woods edged the river; 
back of this rose steeply the cliff, fringed with 
hemlocks and birches; between, the stream 
ran slow and deep; it looked still and black, 
under the overhanging shadows; only the 
oaks and maples lit the gorge with any color, 
lifting their bright heads evs the wild un- 
growth which wrapped their feet ina dull 
green. 

Matt Morse sprang ashore with a long leap, 
carrying with him one end of a heavy rope 
—_ was fastened at the other to the boat's 

ow. 

“How did he get there?’”’ exclaimed Miss 
Rickstack, first catching sight of him on land 
as he plunged along the tangled, broken foot- 
hold of shrub-stem and stones among which 
he had alighted as he could. 

Aunt Kreeshy had never happened to see 
him perform this exploit before. ‘‘You can't 
do it, Matt,” she cried, with a sharp, rising 
inflection, *‘no more’n a hen can wash dishes.” 

The ignominious comparison drew a shout 
of laughter from the boat party, as Matt gave 
the contradiction by his agile springs and 
swings, past and around the crowding tree- 
oles; now up and down the bank wherever 

e could perch or grasp; flinging his rope 
ahead, and keeping it free and straight to the 
— till he had gained such distance that 
1e could throw the line around some sturdy 
trunk and send the loose by a sure flight from 
a strong, steady hand, back on board, where 
it was caught and hauled upon, warping the 
craft forward from point to point. Some- 
times, for a little clearer way, taking the 
rope’s turn around his own body, he would 
go sturdily on, towing the vessel ; then take it 
in hand to thread again an intricate, steep 
place; springing across the breaks from rock 
to rock, climbing around obstacles, flashing in 
and out of sight like a squirrel, never losing 
his quick calculation, never missing aim; till 
just at the right moment, down below, where 
wood and cliff sloped to open shore again, he 
made the last bend and haul, and as the boat 
slid inward toward him, leaped on board, 
flushed, handsome, careless and unspent. 

Before they had traced his last movement 
he was with them, and had sat down by Jane. 
Aunt Kreeshy was on the other side. 

“It’s all fair and easy now,” Matt said. 
“She'll go along of herself—all she can make 
of it.” 

“You've got 
Kreeshy. 

“Do you call this good wind? Baby's breath. 
For my part, I’d rather beat a little.” 

“No baby’s breath about it. I said you had 
got.good wind,” repeated Aunt Kreeshy. 

“Oh, I. Bound to have you know,when lady- 
bird couldn't catch this, I like to give a good 
pull through a hard place.”’ 

“It’s good when can and will go together, 
Guess they most always do with you, Matt. 
Aunt Kreeshy had no boy of her own, and 
she was very proud and fond of the youn 
boatman. Whatever else she may have ha 
in her head, praising him now, she thought 

(Continued on next page.) 


good wind,’ said Aunt 
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was her own secret, even when she added, 
with innocent simplicity—‘“don’t believe any 
lady-bird o’ your’n ever'll have to tug alone 
through the tough spots.” 

Might it have been apropos to that, or to 
the too personal subject, that Matthew began 
to tell them of the new yacht he had nearly 
finished for a rich cottager at Squirrel island? 
The Windfluwer, he said it was to be called. 
And then he went on to speak of further 
plans; in a few years, he said he believed he 
could take on men enough, and run a big bus- 
iness; and not need to leave home for it, 


either. 
“eI shouldn’ t think you would ever want 
to leave home!” Jane exclaimed. 


Matthew turned to her with a bright face. 
“You like it here so much?’ He asked. 

Jane’s day had begun with such a fullness 
of inward joy, that it would last far on with 
her. She had not noticed yet any with- 
drawal or interruption; she had had so much 
that she would even rather wait; and her glad 
content was ready to overflow without con- 


straint. She forgot to be jealous of herself 


with Matt. “O, yes!” she cried. “I think it 
must be a great love to anybody that lets them 
be born here!” 

“That’s a real pretty way of sayin’ it, an’ 
igus too,” commented Aunt Kreeshy, kind- 
y. The little secret thought in her own 
mind was freshly commending itself all the 
time to her judgment. “Maybe that’s why 
the Lord brings some people here that wasn't 
born here, too,’ she added, with satisfaction. 
And with transparent artifice she changed her 
seat to a little down the bench, pretending 
to turn and look over at something on the 
water. 

Matthew was too much in earnest to say 
any flippant, presuming thing, such as very 
likely he had spoken to other pretty girls 
upon occasion. It was no time to saya se- 
rious thing, that might precipitate a displeas- 
ure; so he was silent. 

Jane was simply thinking that it was indeed 
God's love that had given her these days; and 
that she did not say, of course. She sat still, 
and half forgot her companion. The absolute 
serenity of her face charmed Matthew; it awed 
him likewise. How was a girl like this to be 
approached, persuaded, in ordinary fashion ? 


(To be continned.) 
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by the peremptory summons of the tele- 
graph. 

Telegrams formed the brightest spots in 
Mr. Poole’s official career. He hastened with 
alacrity to his post, straightened the paper 
ribbon and opened the key. The message 
clicked itself off, and Mr. Poole listened. He 
preferred listening to reading as the quicker 
method, As his ears took in the burden of 
the dispatch his eyes gradually widened until 
his jaws began to gape for sympathy. 


‘New York, Sept. —, 18—. 


“To THE TELEGRAPH OPERATOR AT BILBURY 
STATION : 


“Mrs. Isaac N. F. lies at the Astor House 
in this city, very ill. Please notify relatives 
or friends. 

‘“*SamueEL Hype, M.D.” 


“Well, ’'m durned !’’ ejaculated Mr. Poole. 
**So that’s what's to do. I thought Jake's 
folks couldn’t ha’ be’n knowin’ ter that caper. 
The old lady’s cuter'n thunder, aint che? 
Well, I'll go tell ’em. ’Taint time fer the 
freight yet, an’ Jake may want ter go down 
on’t. 

The consequence of which timely action on 
Mr. Poole’s part was that just twenty-four 
hours after his grandmother had reached the 
Astor House Jacob Fosdick reached it, too. 
He found the old lady lying helpless, but 
placid, in the spot of all others where she 
would have chosen to spend her last mo- 
ments; and, bending over her, something so 
very like his idea of what an angel must be, 
that he was almost startled. 

All through that day—her golden-wedding- 
day—Lucy Fosdick lay and waited. All day 
long the golden-haired bride—chee fully re- 
linquishing this bit of her own bright begin- 
ning for the sake of another's peaceful end- 
ing—sat and watched beside the bed, while, in 
the further corner of the room, Jake Fosdick 
sat and watched her. It would have been 
hard to convince him that she had not been 
sent straight from Heaven to care for his 
poor old grandmother. Jack Hazard, looking 
softly in from time to time, exulted in the 
knowledge that her chief mission lay else- 
where; but neither did he dotibt, for a mo- 
ment, her being Heaven-sent. It was grow- 
ing dusk when he came once more and drew 
her from the room. 

“Come out and have a walk, Dot. You 
need the fresh air. Marcia is here now, and 
you can be spared.” 

She came back, however, for a moment, 
when she was all ready for her walk, and 
stood looking down upon the quiet, waiting 
face. If she were less like an angel now that 
the white wrapper was exchanged for the soft 
gray dress and hat, with the cluster of fresh 
roses at her belt, she was so uncommon!y 
lovely as a woman, that Jake Fosdick’s =f 
miration knew no lessening. She laid one 


little, warm hand lovingly upon the cold, 
lifeless ones of her predecessor, and turned to 


go. As she did so, theclosed eyes opened 
full upon her with a clearer look in them than 
they had shown before. 

‘** As pooty as a picter,” quavered the feeble 
voice once more. ‘As pooty as a picter. God 
bless ye, dear!’’ And so she went. 

Their walk was long, and never-to-be-for- 
gotten. The little bride came back from it as 
blithe and rosy as if sick beds were things un- 
known to her. Marcia met them as they 
came, arm in arm, along the corridor. The 
tears in the honest girl’s eyes were contra- 
dicted by the smile on her lips. Both strug- 
gled for the mastery, but neither could quite 
subdue the other. 

“He's come,”’ she said, softly. “Isick’s 
come! An’ by the look on her face when she 
seén him, I guess he brought the posy, too.” 

Without a word, but with a suddén paling 
of the rosy cheeks and dimming of the joyous 
eyes, the little bride drew her husband on 
and into the room where Lucy Fosdick lay 
with that transcendent peace upen her face 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away. Silently, side by side, they stood and 
read together what God’s hand had written. 
Then Dot's arms stole softly round her hus- 
band’s neck, and her bright head drooped to 
the strong shoulder that seemed to her so sure 
a shelter. 

“Jack,” she whispered, as he held her 
close, *‘ I thought we never could be happier 
than we are already ; but now I know we 
can.” 
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test of years; is harmless; stimulates the 
growth of the hair. If your druggist 
hasn't the genuine In sealed tles ask 
him first) Freeman Perfume Co., 623 EF. 
152d 8t.,N.¥. city or Cin.O., will send it, 
Prepaid $1 bottle, 6 fer $5. Send for cir, 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 


















art of the 
.8.on 1to3 
daystrial be- 
UTFITS fore buying. 
at $4, $8, $15 and ear each. & conte a~y} 
ou oul r beautifully cauctraces a 


usical Instruments. yi ty a oponaten. 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 contral St., Boston, Mass. 














THIS 


WONDERFUL MEDIGINE 


BILIOUS 


AND 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet dis- 
covered. It is the premier 8 fic for 


Sick Headache and Indigestion; and 
found efficacious and remedial by female 
sufferers. BEECHAM’S PILLS s0 lo 
»re-eminent for their healthk-restoring an 
ife-giving properties, have an unprece- 
dented demand, and the — sale of any 
Patent Medicine in the world 
BEECHAM’S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A 
Weak Stomach, 
And are the great cure for 
Sick Headache yoaks Stomach, 
mpe aired Digestion 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, tte. 
Sold by all Druggists. 25 Cents per Box. 
Prepared Lonly by THOS. BEECHAM, 
at. H Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sele ts i the United Stat 
B. F. age 6S o. Canal Street, York, e, 


who (if your rhe — not keep i will mall Bee- 





\ay ANTED25 ACTIVE PARTY-SALARY 
100—to represent ASSUCIATJON 
incorporated to A 2h, at co-operative prices, gen- 
eral merchandise and articles for home and fami! 
use, in each smallcity, town and place. Paid up Certi- 
ficates 100.000 S ASH, 80,000 members. 
CREDIT WELL ED. References Exchanged. 
Empire Deaeaniiee yn Rg Box 1610) N.Y. 


Ladies A M y LO to use with starch 
you want 


to produce _ per- 
fect laundry work. Used in cold or boiled starch, It 
increases stiffness, saves labor, gives @ beautiful polish, 
keeps the iron clean. The result is most satisfactory. 

TRS Aes 
Price 10 cents. Ask your grocer for it, or address, 
AMYLON MANUF’G CO., 

1118 Market Street, « - Philadelphia, Pa. Pa 


A PINT OF INK 


For 2 Cents. 


To show you what beautiful ink can be made from 
Diamond Dyes by simply dissolving in water, we will 
send any reader of this paper a package to make @ 
pint, for a two cent stamp. Also a beautiful sample 

card showing 37 colors, and book giving full directions 
for use. Diamond Dyes are used by tens of thousands 
of the most intelligent ladies, and never fail. Don't fool 
with imitations. 

WELIS. RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, 

Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, birthmart, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Ked Nose 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings. Powder Marks, 
y Bleaching, Facial Developm nt. etc. Sena 
40 cts. for 12%-page book on all skin im- 
perfections and their treatment. 

JOuN H. WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 
Ue 25 West 424 Street, NEW cee? N.Y. 
Dog Weed ry’s Facial Soap for on toeckia 
oa ruggiste, or by mall, & 


\4 nw 3 Candy, 100 colored pictures, 
4 pack NE EW cards and agents’ cir- 
culars, all ‘for 6 cents by mail. 

Holley Card Co. Meriden, Conn 






























cham’s Pills on receipt of price—but ing first. Please 
mention Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. 
\ Finely made, silver novelty 
ever offered to the iy = of America. 
A Complete Musi alent ie umons, 
size and shape of a watch, 


ment concealed wikia. which play lays 
one of the ilowing ne s ome, 


Sweet —, 
“dies “ Blue ; 
\" “Carnival of Venice” 
“Grandfather's Clock,” 
and a Waltz. The 
notes ond, ~ 


SPECIAL OF si GER 


Ma; —— filled 
with charming stories, 
oe months 


anda Maga- 
: mee 3 ae for be oly 

- 0 cents. You will be 
ue & = = Gelighted with it. 


Address, SOCIAL VISITOR, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° 
Montene Glee eieidiata af eater 
Contains three alphabets ber type, 
type nonser, bottle indelible ine ink 
and tw rs; put up in neat box, with full 
directions f for’ use, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eagle Supply Co., New 


7, BATH |ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR, 


Affording a| A Priceless 


(| refreshing | Boon to those 44> 
Turkish Bath | whe are un- [ i 


Ou f able to walk 
Central ChairCo., New Haven, Conn, 


DARALYSIS23: 
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. ©. I, THACHER, 


eT mcactly cured. 
Chicago, for a valuab’ ooo FREE to ale 
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CONFIDENTIAL WITH FATHERS. 


By Feuicia Hout 


OT long ago, I read 
a little editorial 
called “ That 
kind of Father,” 
wherein the 
father described 
was a brute, who 
shied a stone at 
his boy as one 
would at a dog. 
Now that this 
creature was a 
disgrace to his 

sex there can be no doubt, and that he would 
get much that he deserved is equally sure. A 
wretch like that is pretty sure of his punish- 
ment, because he violates the law, and Justice 
is outraged. If possible I would like to call 
the same power and putin her scales the men 
who are called “ Fathers,” who are rarely 
found shieing stones, or breaking any known 
statute, and yet are quite as mischievous, for 
they shirk all their responsibilities and cast 
aside their God-given prerogatives. The 
father’s influence has been so little felt that 
it is now almost counted out. 

“ Papa, will you help me with my lessons?” 
is asted once, twice, perhaps by the more 
courageous a number of times; but at last the 
sterotyped answers such as: “O, my dear, 
papa is too tired,” or “ Really, Johnny, this is 
absurd, I am busy working al] day at my 
office. I pay your teachers to do the work.” 
Or very often: ‘Goto your mother; / can't be 
bothered,” convinces Johnny that, however 
papa may be interested in his education, he 
does not intend to show it in that way ; as to 
mamma being tired “ well, she don't say so,”’ 
and, he “ must have some help.”’ 

O, fathers! you make a mistake; the hour 
or so you would give your boy in helping him 
with his latin or arithmetic would be of mu- 
tual benefit all your lives; he would remem- 
ber it with pleasure and gratitude; you with 
fond pride when he achieved distinction in life. 

“My father helped me.’ Alas! how few 
sons have this delightful reflection ; as a rule 
they remember their fathers as the law-giver 
and purse-bearer, but rarely as their best coun- 
selor—their chosen confidential friend. 

Two men, among my friends, rise in my 
mind as illustrations of the tender beauty of 
this relationship; the son is twenty, the 
father a little over forty; both well and 
strong; both manly and fine; they have ever 
heen the best of friends, having no secrets 
from each other, feeling always implicit trust, 
and so it will probably go on through life. 
The son, heretofore depending upon the father 
for support and kindly direction, will now ac- 
company him as his friend and faithful ad- 
mirer; later on the father will have the 
younger arm to uphold his feeble steps; a/- 
ways together, always finding in the company of 
one another that camaraderie which, alas! man 
so seldom enjoys with his own flesh and blood. 

Opposite to my summer home is a pretty 
cottage where a young couple with their child- 
ren—two boys--have come for the holidays; 
the children, aged I should say, four and six 
years. Every morning the father, when he 
leaves the gate, whither he is escorted by his 
boys, turns and lifts his hat gravely and court- 
eously ; the broad sun hats of the babies are 
promptly lifted in return, and ‘Good by, 
Papa,” ‘“‘Good by, my boys,” rings out on 
the soft air, making melody for all who care 
to hear. 

I often wonder if they know how much cor- 
diality these truly gentle exchanges carry to their 
unknown neighbor across the way, or what 
pleasant pictures they suggest to my fancy. 
Father and sons going on through life, court- 
eous and considerate, provoking each other to’ 
love and good works. 

Your children are what you make them; if 
you want their first and best you must give 
them yours; if you expect them to be refined 
and high toned, give the keynote yourself. 
“Good morning, my child,”’ carries a benison 
with it, and, in so expressing himself, no man 
need be ashamed; yet how often does a man 
neglect this trifling politeness when in the 
bosom of his family! ‘‘Good-mornin’,” as 
if it were all one word, and a short one at that, 
coupled with a testy injunction “not to 
leave the door open,’’ or a reproof for lateness. 
Do I counsel entire disregard of discipline ? 
Certainly not, I know children are but human, 
inheriting to the full their parents’ deprav- 
ity, but I am inthis paper pleading, nay, 
wrestling with the fathers, hoping to open 
their eyes to the beauty and happiness they 
miss by not making friends with those to 
whom they have given the gift of life. You 
have brought these children into the world; 
but for you they would not be; since you have 
called them, give them of your best. 

Open the treasury of your heart and lavish 
upon them the fondest love. Call pon your 
storehouse of knowledge, feed brain as weld as 
body. Teach them by your conversation and 
deportment that you are all that you profess. 
Remember, “ getting mad” is not righteous 
anger. Johnny is young, but he is quite keen 
enough to discern between passion and honest 
indignation. Irritability, caused by dyspepsia, 
much smoking, nay, perhaps, much rinking, 
will not be accepted by him as the reproof of 
the wise. Also, when you order Johnny “ to 
be a gentleman,” and “ pick up mother’s book 
or pencil,” you must do likewise, and not sit 
in your easy chair while she runs up stairs to 
get your slippers; or when you meet her on 
the street pass her with a smiling “how d’ye 
do,” forgetting entirely to lift your bat with 
the same deference with which you salute 
Miss S—— your pretty acquaintance. Johnny 
is your son ; he has many of’the same failings ; 








‘he is both obstinate and high-tempered, but 


he has also the same warm heart, and an ap- 
peal to it will always bring a response. Don't 
ae to praise him. You like to hear your 
wife 


say Sweet words; even your acquaintance 
down town can touch you with a compliment, 
which you repeat when you come home, with 
the commendation that “ Jones is a good fel- 


sinsuiosocd aauasnciineneanagl nena 


low’’; as a fact he may be an ass, but he wears 
an aureole to you for he has put you on good 
terms with yourself. 

Please remember Johnny is made of the 
same stuff; tell him occasionally that “ he is a 
good boy.’’ It won't spoil him, I'll wager. 

Said a young fellow to me, * My father neve: 
told me I was a good son, but he has often ex- 
pressed the reverse opinion.” I looked at the 
young man with tears in my eyes and my 
heart filled with pity for the father who has 
missed so much; the boy was yet young and 
other lores would round out his life. he 
father was old and he had rejected God's 
bounty, namely, the grateful, filial love which 
wells from every human heart. 

“ This is my well-beloved son;” no holding 
back in the Divine Father's love, but full 
measure, pressed down, flowing over, that all 
mankind may see that the father and son are 
one. Is this sacrilegions? No! my reader, 
for God constantly likens His love for the Son 
to the earthly rejiationship of parent and child, 
and it is without doubt His intention that we 
shall give to our little ones of our best. 

For He asks in stern inquiry: ‘‘If a son 
shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, 
will he give a stone?” 

Fathers, know your children; study their 
characters ; learn their tastes and inclinations, 
that you may influence the one and cultivate 
the other. How many a male parenth as pro- 
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fessed utter astonishment when his sun has 
been guilty of some crime. “I never knew 
the boy. I thought him entirely different;’’ 
whilst all the while the mother, true to her 
vocation of parent, had sorrowfully known 
and kept it hidden in her heart, knowing it of 
little use to confer with the father whose only 
logic is force, and whose impatience of youth- 
ful folly admits of no excuse 

“The boy’s a fool,’ is often the paternal 
dictum, when some little innocent vanity is 
exposed ; but one wonders if the cap and bells 
would not be more fitting for the irate sire, 
whose own neglect has brought the young 
offender to his present state. 

Fathers! it is not that you are busy or that 
the large schemes of life engage your attention, 
it is because you are lazy and selfish. You 
leave to the mother more than her part; it is 
your duty to form your sons to be good, wise 
and able citizens. This is not the woman's 
work; why depute it to her? you are jealous 
enough of any little infringement of what 
you are pleased to call your rights, and yet 
this, the first and foremost of all, you affect to 
despise and leave it for the already over-bur- 
dened mother. ‘‘ The child is father to the 
man,’ said the maker of apothegms; take 
heed to the young minds and hearts now with- 
in your reach. Some day they may tower 
above you; this is the age of progress; if you 
do not now win their love and respect, the 
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time will come when it will be too late, and 
with the agonized consciousness that your son 
cares little for your opinion, and, indeed, is 
quite ashamed of his old-fashioned father, wil! 
also arise the thought that when the training 
of this young soul had been given you, you 
had neither time nor inclination for the task. 

You preferred your books, your club, nay 
your cigar, to an hour or so with you boy. 

You had it then in your power to enlist that 
tender heart and active brain, those fleet feet 
and strong muscles, into your service forever 
as your devoted son and staunch adherent, to 
whom you would have been “the dearest 
father,” the reverenced friend, instead of, as you 
are probably now called, “the old man,” or 
“my Governor.” 

-e- 

Many ladies who answered my call in the Janu- 
ary number, tor todo writing,are‘now managing 
a branch office of the Famous Blush of Roses, 
Luxury and Orange Lily, and are making money. 
“Blush of Roses’ is the finest toilet article in the 
world, it is clear as water, contains no sediment. 
Price, 75c. “Luxury” is used on the face instead 
of soap. Price lsc. Ladies who can do writiffg at 
home please address with self-addressed stamped 
envelope, Miss Flora M. Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

eo 
fay JOURNAL Sisters are reminded that any 
questions upon which they wish information 
are cheerfully answertd in our ‘“ Questions 
and Answers” department. 








A just judge demands them—the case 
stands upon them ; 

And no one thinks, these days, of tak- 
ing any serious steps without them, 

So when you are asked to accept a state- 
ment, you are entitled to every assurance 
that evidence can give, 

There is security in this uncompromising 


there is no misunderstanding. 
Faith alone can accomplish wonders. 


But here is something more ; knowledge , I could not lie down in bed. 


—experience—proof. 

So, when Drs, STARKEY & PALEN say 
that their Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
curative and revitalizing, they can prove it. 

When they tell you that it not only cures 
—but cures permanently—the most severe 
and disheartening diseases, they can prove 
that, too. 

Look at the letters opposite : 

There is enongh heartiness for any one, 

Well, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have 
thousands of testimonials equally strong 
from those who have been restored and re- 
vitalized by the use of the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment. 

The question has been asked: ‘‘ How is 
it possible to get so many hearty indorse- 
ments ?”’ | 

Ordinarily it is impossible, but here is the 
secret in this instance : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, before under- | 
taking any case, get a full description of it 
from the patient, personally or by mail, 

After that they receive regular reports, 

They follow closely every development, | 
and provide for each emergency. 

To do this they have a staff of six skillful 
physicians who make themselves thorough- 
ly familiar with the diseases and surround- 
ings of all patients under their care. 

So it is from this personal correspond- | 
ence that so many testimonials come to Drs, 
STARKEY & PALEN. 





Facts are What You Want. From an ex-U.S. Senator. 


"In the Spring of 1886 I had a severe attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism, which in a few days 
was complicated with dropsy and asthma. 

"I had the counsel and assistance of eight 
different physicians, my son among the number, 
attitude ; you know exactly what to expect ; | SOME of them counted among the best of this 


State and Wisconsin. 


But I grew worse daily; 


I did not have 


my clothes off, only to change them, for sev- 


eral weeks; and finally, had not closed my eyes 
in sleep for over seventy hours. , 
"IT had to be fanned much of the time to get 


air enough to breathe at all. 


"As a last resort--when I was given less 
than twenty-four hours, by two of my most 
skillful and noted physicians, to live--my son, 
Dr. A. W. Powers, telegraphed you for your Com- 


pound Oxygen Treatment. 


"It came on the 12.20 train, and I took my 


first dose. 


"In fifteen minutes I went to sleep sound- 


ly for five minutes. 


"At night I took another inhalation of the 


‘Compound Oxygen and slept over twenty minutes. 


"In less than a week I could undress and 
lie in bed, bolstered up, and sleep soundly 
and breath with comparative ease. 

"From that I grew better. 

"My rheumatism has left me entirely; and 


last fall, at 62 years of age, I passed a good 


They are published, however, only by | examination for life insurance. 
"I think I owe my life to the Compound 


specific permission from those who feel 
grateful for the benefit they have received 
from the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

There are strong reasons to expect that 
it will cure. 

Here are a few: 

Both Drs, STARKEY & PALEN are skilled 
physicians. 

They are thorough chemists, 

They have dispensed their Compound 
Oxygen Treatment for more than 20 years. 
It is blood food—nerve nourishment; 

It is instantly and easily available ; 

It cures as nature cures; that is to say: 
Nature gives one strength with which to 
combat disease; puts one in a condition to 
resist maladies. 

This is precisely what the Compound | 
Oxygen Treatment has done all these years, 
and is doing now. 

The common sense of this method ought 
to be its best recommendation. 

The stronger you are—the less will you 
have of disease. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment makes 
you strong, 

Over 55,000 invalids have used this 
remedy, 

More than 1,000 physicians use it in their 
practice now. 

It is a grand specific for Consumption, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Bron- 
chitis, Nervous Prostration, and all chronic 
and nervous disorders, 

This covers considerable ground, you 
will say ;—but all the better. 

It covers each disease in the same way. 

Gives you strength—that’s the point— 
strength to resist. 

Anything that does that—no matter how 
general in its character it may be—can be- 
come intensely specific, 

Send for Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s 200- 
page book—you will get it by return mail 
—entirely free of charge. 

It will tell you who have been cured— | 
where all these restored and revitalized 
men and women live—and describe the 
diseases removed. Address 








DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. PA ; 120 SUTTER ST, SAN FRANCISCO. CaL.: 58 CHURCH ST., TORONTO. CANADS 





Oxygen Treatment. 


"Ex-SENATOR C. S. POWERS. 
"Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn., May 6, 1889." 
To Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia. 


m—=—--,0,.---- 


"DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: 


"I ordered your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
for two of our pupils who were suffering with 


chronic nasal catarrh. 


"One of the girls was in such a condition 
that her schoolmates avoided her, and indeed 
the discharges from her nose and throat were 
so offensive that I could not, myself, have her 


near me. 


"She -has been using your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for about three months, and she is 
so relieved that her person is in no degree 


offensive. 


"She is so grateful for her improvement 
that a few days ago she thanked me beautifully, 
and said she wished to do something for me. 

"The other little girl is entirely relieved. 

"I have used it myself to strengthen my 
voice, successfully, and a sister, also, has 
been using it for a year with wonderfully good 


results. 


"MRS. MARY DUDLEY, 
"Matron of Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
"Danville, Ky., May 24, 1889." 
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HOW TO DRESS FOR CHURCH. 


By Evetyn Hunt Raymonp 
HE too punctual but kindly farmer, with 
whose household I identified myself one 
summer, deposited me at the village church 
door one Sunday morning, exactly three-quar- 
ters of an hour before the service would be- 
gin; or so the clock in the tower informed us. 

* Wall,’ he remarked, with a satisfied, con- 
scientious expression of duty well performed : 
‘I ‘low we aint tew late ter git what blessin’ 
's a-floatin’ roun’ this Sabba’ day.”’ 

I agreed with him in silence, but resolved to 
take my chance of the benefit a bit later next 
time. Meanwhile, what should I do with the 
forty-five minutes on hand? 

One glance up and down the dusty, un 
shaded street convinced me that exercise 
thereon would not be conducive to a spiritual 
frame of mind; so I turned and entered the 
small edifice, and was instantly repaid for my 
cnol1ce., 

The cool, sweet freshness of the place was 
most restful; and the novel sensation of being 
the first worshipper grew into something far 
deeper and holier. It was almost a disap 
pointment when the congregation began to 
gather in the empty pews; and somehow, my 
real devotion seemed over . 

It was this, I suppose, which led me to note 
more closely than usual, the faces and cos- 
tumes of my neighbors; and, how they 
varied. , 

The villagers were easily enough distin- 
guishable by a certain ‘ l-am-at-home’’ air 
which they wore along with their Sunday 
farments—and far more gracelully. ' 

There enters a family which | recognize to 
be a leading one in “society,” and reputed 
very wealthy. I have heard that their coun- 
try-seat was hereabout, and am glad that they 
do themselves the credit of attending church. 
But how oddly they appear! The three 
grown daughters are all comely, and one of 
them is beautiful. Inote now, what it is has 
made them seem peculiar. They wear the 
plainest of gingham gowns, as they might for 
an early breakfast en famille, but not what 
they would have worn had there been even 
one guest present. 

They have, of course, that unmistakable 
gift of “birth and breeding’ which makes 
their cheap garb appear finer by contrast than 
the best black silk of the miller'’s wife yonder, 
yet it strikes me as strange and not altogether 
to my liking. 

Probably it is an effort at “dress reform, 
and, doubtless, they feel extremely virtuous 
sitting in silent rebuke of a stylish neighbor 
across the aisle, who, like the miller’s wife, 
wears a black silk, but—such asilk! It isthe 
embodiment of richness, and might be suffi- 
ciently appropriate were it not for the fashion 
of its cut. The bodice, proper, is in the exact 


,form of decolette evening gown, and though 


the neck and sleeves have been filled in with 
embroidered ‘“‘fish-net,’’ the coarse-meshed 
fabric serves rather to accentuate the gleam of 
ivory flesh beneath than to conceal it. 

A bewilderingly becoming costume to the 
dark-eyed creature who wears it,and whom [| 
happen to know is a notable philanthropist 
and church worker, else I might think it 
donned especially to attract the gaze of mascu 
line eyes. A gown fittingly worn at dinner 
or reception, or in the privacy of one’s own 
drawing-room; but how incongruous with 
this time and place! 

Well! well! I bring myself up sharply, 
spending this holy hour in eriticism! But. it 
is of no use. 

The ugly ginghams and the bewitching 
dinner dress obtrude themselves with vexing 
pertinacity between me and my hymnal 
What will suit you, then, oh, finical reviewe: 
of other women’s foibles ? 

As if in answer to the self-question appears 
one who brings with heran instant quiet and 
becoming peace. 

All irrelevant thought fades from her pure 
presence, until [ bring it back perforce. 

Her face, too, I recognize, with a thrill of 
thankfulness that such as she do live and 
move in this world of ours, wearing her high 
St#ion in the same simplicity she does her 
gown—which [ notice now, for the first. 

It is subdued in color, unobtrusive in de- 
tail, and few would guess how rich in fabric. 
She has put it on as a fitting garb in which to 
approach a King; and, having done so, re- 
members it no longer. ; 

She is in His Audience Chamber, and her 
very walk is attuned to the reverence she 
feels; moving softly up the narrow aisle, with 
bowed head and soul-lit, expectant eyes; a 
subtle, benign influence radiating from her 
exaltation to the soul of every beholder. 

Even the girls in breakfast attire, and their 
conspicuous neighbor lose consciousness of 
self, and join in the sweet old tune of “Dun- 
dee” with right good will. 

As for the miller's wife, there are tears in 
her sensitive, observant eyes; and I feel, in 
tuitively, that the mood in which she but- 
toned on her precious silk was akin to that of 
the starry-eyed saint who has moved us so. 

_Rumbling home in the “carry-all,” while 
Farmer Kindthought keeps up a running 
commentary on men and things, I moralize a 
little over it all: and I am startled into confu- 
sion when he demands my opinion of “Domi- 
nie’s sarnion.” : 

Bless his dear heart, | don’t know! I didn’t 
hear it! My sermon was preached without 
words by the gentle woman who entered the 
Sanctuary, clad in her * wedding garment ;”’ 
ey the lesson she has taught me is this: 
is thet at one ostentation of simplicity, nor 
the math: Beaty. e. lies the true solution of 

Presdeen tn } + be ditss for church. 
detail te s am ~ ry striking, or distracting 
wad nO thes . Tt a of a fitting costume ; 
station ae pat e consistent with one’s 
Senate - ering that we approach a 

nh so high that He ean dispens th 

every outward reve if F ne 
wine than hn #. ve rence if need be, and so 
+ lakes cognizance of everything 


His subjects di ’ i 
their awh », even to the paying homage in 
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APRIL WEATHEP 


$y Fevtrx L. Oswatr, M.D 


9 HAT March does not kill, may 
be done for by April,’’ says an 
old adage that has been justly 
relegated to the limbo of 
medizval superstitions; but 
the fact remains that the mor- 
tality statistics of the nine 
weeks from February to the 
beginning of May show a con- 
siderable increase above the average of our 
North-American cities. 

Can the changefulness of April weather 
have anything to do with the causes of that 
circumstance? In other words—Are sudden 
contrasts of temperature incompatible with 
perfect health? In combination with the do 
mestic arrangements of our Northland homes, 
perhaps, but not otherwise. Certainly not 
under normal circumstances—the Nature- 
abiding habits of primitive nations. In North- 
ern Araby, where men of eighty years think 
nothing of shouldering a hundred-pound sack 
of dates and carrying it for miles, as an Amer- 
ican letter-carrier would carry his mail-pouch, 
the temperature varies seven times a week 
from fifty degrees Fahrenheit at sunrise to 
one hundred and ten at noon; and in the land 
of the long-lived Norsemen the entire summer 
season resembles a protracted April-June- 
like days, suddenly alternating with raf- 
storms, and even with sleet-showers. 

On this side of the Atlantic a single shower 
of this sort will frighten thousands of house- 
keepers into closing their windows for a week. 
Warm weather may return the next day, but 
the air-blockade is maintained, and some fine 
morning the whole family will be found 
coughing and sneezing. “Caught cold,’’ is 
the prompt explanation, though their afflic- 
tiongnight be more properly detined as a con- 
gestion of the respiratory organs by a develop- 
ment of disease-germs, favored by a combina- 
tion of heat and moisture. Up to the first of 
May, and even later, stove-fires are often kept 
blazing while the outdoor thermometer ranges 
in the eighties; children, flushed with outdoor 
sport and drenched by a transient April 
shower, enter a room where the. slightest 
attempt at opening a window will elicit a 
prompt protest from grandpa’s corner, wet 
clothes ure dried near the stove, and the do- 
mestic atmosphere develops a harvest of ca 
turrli-seeds as successfully as a batch of eggs 
are hatched in a patent incubator. 

“This wretched climate! Wish it would 
get done raining and stay done!” is the com- 
ment of the victims, and their delusion is 
often apparently confirmed by the circum- 
stance that the children, or other lovers of 
outdoor exercise, were the first to betray 
symptoms of a ‘cold.’ The French physi- 
vlogist. Bernard, elucidated the secret of the 
latter phenomenon by a curious experiment 
In a large glass globe connected with the tube 
of an air-pump he confined a canary bird, and 
then gradually started the machinery of his 
contrivance. Whenever the movements of 
the little prisoner showed evidence of distress 
the doctor stopped pumping, and at last sus- 
pended operations for a full hour, at the end 
of which time he introduced a second canary- 
bird. Bird No. 1 seemed, in the meanwhile, 
to have reconciled himself to his predicament, 
but No. 2 almost at once began to stagger, and 
« minute later fell over in a fit of convulsions, 
though his unaffected fellow-prisoner had 
breathed the same vitiated air eighty-five times 
longer. The only logical explanation of the 
paradox was the conjecture that No, One's 
lungs had time to meet the emergency, and 
had somehow managed to accommodate them- 
selves to the abnormal condition of the atmo- 
sphere. Prisoners passing weeks or years in 
the same dungeon may enjoy tolerable good 
health in a gaseous medium which would 
promptly overcome an incidental visitor with 
suffocation and nausea. 

For similar reasons the tenants of an unven- 
tilated cabin may contrive to resist the atmo- 
spheric poisons of their hovel as long as they 
pass their days in steady, indoor occupations. 
The female members of the family may enjoy 
that immunity for weeks; but the first mild 
day will tempt their male relatives to take a 
hunting-trip to the next mountain-range, 
where their lungs open all their safety-valves 
to drink in the largest possible draughts of the 
grateful, pure air. In that unprepared condi- 
tion of their respiratory organs the hunters at 
night re-enter their air-poisoned den, and the 
next morning are hardly able to speak for 
hoarseness and headache. If they had passed 
the night in the mountains, orin an open 
shed, after the fashion of the Canadian Jum- 
bermen, they would fet] as hale as hill cattle; 
but the sudden change from Olympus to 
Hades proved too much for the resisting power 
of their organism. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, the heroine of 
sanitary reform, had an exactly similar expe- 
rience during the last four months of the 
Crimean war. Neither rain hor frosts af- 
fected the lungs of soldiers passing thei: 
nights in bivouac-camps, but on their first re 
turn to less airy quarters catarrhs began to 
rage with epidemic virulence, and could be 
abated only by ventilating the hospital in 
spite of prejudiced chief-surgeons. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Who Can Write Stories 


Can all have s chance te secure four 
prises in gold. The Besten Weekly 
Glebe intends to ascertain the great 
writers of the future among the 
bright boys and girls of the present 
generation. Send your mame and ad- 
Gress at ence to The Boston Weekly 
Giobe, 836 to 244 Washington St.. 
Boston, Mass., and you will receive 
full particulars by retura mail. 
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| A LIFETIMES CHANCE 
FOR THE YOUNG WOMEN OF: AMERICA 


A Complete College Education Without Cost 


To OUR AMERICAN GIRLS: 


success. 


Girls are smarter to-day than ever before, and you 
be their equal. 


girls. 


You want to be bright and make a success of life. 


OU are living in an age when for women to know much means 


must 


You cannot afford to know less than other 


Posi- 


tion is more and more obtained by what you know, and less 


by how rich you are. Bright girls far outnumber the rich girls in the highest 


positions to-day. 


Men are looking more and more for bright wives, rather than wealthy 


ones. 


A college education, just at this time, means everything to you—the shaping, 


perhaps, of your entire future. 


To know what a college can teach you means to make of you a woman 


in every sense. 


A college training has up to this time, perhaps, been out of your reach. 


Father or mother would like to send you to college, but they cannot 
afford it. 


well 


Now, you have a chance—the first chance ever offered to the girls of 


Let us tell you how you can do it. 
Our First Offer 


To any girl of 16 years or over, who will—from this 
date until January 1st, 1891—send us the largest number 
of yearly subscriptions to Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, 
at $1.00 per year, we will give as a reward a complete 
education at Vassar College, including all expenses of 
tuition, board, etc.; or if she prefers, she may choose 
Wellesley, Smith, or any other American College. This 
offer means a complete education in every branch of study, 
Tur Lapies’ Home Journa paying all expenses, irre- 
spective of the time or amount involved. 

Our Second Offer 

We will also, as a second offer, give to any girl of 16 
years or over, who wiil—between now and January Ist, 
189g1—send us 1,000 subscribers to Tur Lapigs’ Home 
Journat, at $1.00 per year, a full term of one college 
year at Vassar College, or any other American college 
she may select. A term means a full college year's study, 
we guaranteeing to meet the entire expenses thereof during 


the year. 


No girl can afford to lose these opportunities which may never come to 


her again. 
Write to us, and we will be glad to send you something which will tell 
more about the plan than we can say here. 
Address all letters, plainly directed, to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
433 435 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





you 


PA. 
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EDITED BY MARY F. KNAPP 


to whom all communications concerning this department should be sent, 
addressed te 20 Linden Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as itis sometimes called, Seam. N 
or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. Over—Throw the 
thread overhe needle before inserting in the next stitch. This makes 
a loop which is always to be considered a stitch,in the succeeding 
rows or rdunds. Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the back of 
the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. Si—Slip a stitch from 
the left hand to the right hand needle without knitting it. 8! and 
B—Slip and bind—slip one stitch, kuit the next ; passed the slipped 
one over it, exactly as in binding off a pleceof work of the end. *in- 
dicates a repetition, and is used merely to save words. “Si, 1,k1 

lL, repeat 3 times” would be equivalent to saying #1 1, k 1, p 

y~sll,k1,p 1,—sl1,k1,pil. Tog means together 
Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, cach drawn with the hook 
through the preceding one. 81 st—Slip stitch; put shook through 
the work, thread over the hook, draw it through the stitch on the 
hook. 8o—singlé Crochet; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) 
put the needle through the work, draw the thread through the work, 
and the stitch on the needle. De—double crochet; having the stitch 
on the needle, put the needle through the work, and draw a stitch 
through, making two on the needle. Take up the thread a ain, and 
draw it through both stitches. Tc or tr—Treble Crochet; aving @ 
a stitch on the needle, take up the thread as if for a stitch, put the 
needle throug the work, and draw the thread through, making three 
on the needle, Take up the thread and draw through two, thea 
take up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 5 to— 
Short Treble Crochet; like treble, except that when the three 
stitches are on the needle, instead of drawing the thread through 
two stitches twice, it is drawn through all three at once. L to~ 
Long Treble Crochet; like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the work. 
The stitches are worked off two at atime, as intreble. Extra Long 
Stitch—Twine the cotton three times round the needle, work, as the 
treble stitch, bringing the cotton through two loops four times. P— 
or ploot; made by working three chain, and one single crochet in 
first stitch of the chain. 

Ely Lace. 

Make a chain of 40 stitches. 

Ist row—S c in 4th st of ch, ch 5, s cin 10th 
st of ch, ch 6, makea picot by catching thread 
through 3d st of ch 6, ch 5,8 cin 15th st of 
ch, ch 6 picot, ch 3, s c in 20th st of ch, ch 6, 
turn, sc in sc of 20th st of ch, ch 2, turn, 8dc 
under ch 6, ch 6 picot, ch 5,s cin 25th st of 
ch, ch 6 picot, ch 5,s cin 30th st of ch, ch 6 
picot, ch 3, sc in 35th st of ch, ch 6, turn, s c 
in s c of 30th st of ch, ch 2, turn, 8 dc under 
ch 6, ch 2, tarn. 

2d row—8 d c over the 8 dc of last row, ch 
3, sc in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 5,8 ¢ in 3d 
st of next ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 5, 8 d ¢ over the 
8 dc in last row, ch 3, s c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 
picot, turn. 

3d row—Ch 5, s cin 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, 
ch 5,8 ¢ in first of 8 dc, ch 6 picot, ch 5, 8 ¢ in 
last of 8 d c, ch 6 picot, ch 5, 8 ¢ in 3d st of 
second ch 5,ch 6 picot, ch 5, s ¢ in first of 8dc, 
ch 6 picot, ch 5, s cin last of 8 dc, ch 6, turn. 

4th row—Ch 6,8 c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, 
ch 5,8 ¢ in 3d st of next ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 3, 
s cin 3d st of next ch 5, ch 6, turn,s cin sec- 
ond s ¢, ch 2, turn, 8 dc under ch 6, ch 6 picot, 
ch 5,8 c in 3d st of ch 5 over the block of 8 dc, 
ch 6 picot, ch 5, s c in 3d st of next ch 5, ch 6 
picot, ch 3, s cin 3d st of nextch 5, ch 6, turn, 
s ¢ in second s¢, ch 2, turn, 8 dc under ch 6, 
ch 2, turn. 

5th row—8 dc over the 8 dc of last row, ch 
3, s c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 5, s c in 3d 
st of next ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 5, 8d cover the 
8dc of last row, ch 3, s c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 
6 picot, ch 5, 12dcin ch 6 of last row, ch 3, 
turn. 

6th row—1 d c with 1 ch between, into each 
of 12 dc, ch 3, s c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, 
ch 5,8 ¢ on first of 8 dc, ch 6 picot, ch 5, sc 
on last of 8 d c, ch 6 picot, ch 5, s ¢ on 3d st of 
second ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 5,s c on first of 8 de, 
ch 6 picot, ch 5, s c on last of 8 dc, ch 6 picot, 
turn. 

7th row—Ch 5,s c in 3d st of ch 5,ch 6 picot, 
ch 5, sc in 3d st of next ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 3, 
sc in 3d st of next ch 5, turn, eh 6, s ¢ ilf sec- 
ond s ¢, ch 2, turn, 8 d c under ch6, ch 6 picot, 
ch 5, 8 c in 3d st of ch 5 over block of 8 dc, ch 
6 picot, ch 5, s c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, ch 
3.8c¢ inse of ch 3 of last row, turn, ch 6, sc 





in next s c, ch 2, turn, 8 dc under ch 6,1d c¢ 
with 2ch between in each of 12d c in last row, 
s cin 40th st of ch. 

8th row—*Ch 7, s c under ch 2, repeat from 
star 10 times, making 11 points, ch 2,8dc 
over 8 dc of last row, ch 3, s c in 3d st of ch 5, 
ch 6 picot, ch 5, s c in 3d st of second ch 5, ch 
6 picot, ch 5, 8 dc over 8 dc of last row, ch 3, 
s c in 3d st of ch 5, ch 6 picot, turn. 

Repeat from third row. In seventh row 
catch to third point of preceding scallop. 

Mrs. M. E. 


Trimming of Crochet, and Tatting. 

Take Madonna Crochet Cotton No. 50, and 
fill your shuttle. 

Make 8 stitches, purl 1, repeat until you 
have 7 purls; make 8 stitches more, and draw 
up your thread and fasten it with a knot at 
the bottom of the loop. 

Begin another loop. leaving one-fourth-inch 
of thes thread between the two loops. Make 
16 sts, p 1, 20 sts, p 1, 20 sts, p 1, 16 sts, and 

* 





draw up the loop. Fasten at the bottom of 
the loop with a knot, and glso fasten thé 
thread into the first purl, on the first loop, 
leaving about one-eighth of an inch of the 
thread between them. 

One-eighth of an inch along the thread 
begin another loop. Make 16 sts, and fasten 
into the last purl of the loop you last made; 
make 20 sts, p1, 20 sts, p1, 16 sts, and draw 


up the loop and fasten at the bottom and into * 


the next purl on the first loop made. 

Proceed thus until you have five loops 
joined to the first loop. Break your thread 
and begin another half-wheel. Proceed the 
same as directed for the other, only joining 
the top of the second loop to the purl on the 
top of the last loop in the seovious halé-wheel, 
instead of making a puri. 

Proceed until you have half-wheels enough 
to make the trimming the desired length. 

With crochet-hook ch 1, d ¢ into the purl on 
the top of the second loop in the first half- 
wheel. Turn the half-wheels of tatting so 
that one edge will be strajght. *Ch 6,de 
into the next two purls on the straight edge, 
ch 6,and de intothe next 2 purls, ch 5, and 
tr c into the purl where the half-wheels are 
joined tegether. 

Repeat from star until you have gone once 
along the straight edge. Break thread, ch 1, 
1 treble into the top of the first dc, 1 treble 
into the top of the next double, ch 5, * 1 treble 
into each of the next two double, ch 5, 1 treble 
into each of the next three double, ch 5, and 
repeat from star until you have crocheted 
across once more. Break thread, 1 treble into 
first treble of preceding row, * ch 5, 1 treble 
into each of the next two trebles, ch 5, 1 treble 
into each of the next two trebles, ch 5, 1 treble 
into the next treble, repeat from star. 

Wake Rosin. 


Double crochet means put thread over the 
hook before putting hook into the work. 

Treble crochet, putting the thread over the 
hook twice. 


Knitted Collar. 


Cast up 53 stitches. 

Ist row—Slip 1, k 3, 0,n, k 1,0, k 1, n, pl, 
* tog, k 1, over twice, p 1, leave thread over, 

1, n, p 1, p2 tog, k1, 0, k 3,0, k1,n, p1, 
» 2 tog, k 1, over twice, p 1, leave thread over, 

1, n, pl, p 2 tog, k 1, 0, k 3, 0, n, 0, k1, n, 
pl, p 2tog, k1,0,k1. 

2d row—Knit 1, p 3, k 1, p 3, 
k 2,0,n, k 1,p3,k 1,p3,k 1, p 
3,k 1, p 3, k 3,p3,k 1, p3, k 1, 
p 3, k 1, p 3, k 3, o, n, k 2. 

3d row—Slip 1, k 3, 0, n, k 1, 
o,k1,n, p1.p2 tog, k 1, p1,k 
1, n, p 1, p2 tog, k 1, 0, k 3, o, 
k1,n, p1, p2 tog, k 1,p1,k 1, 
n, pl, p2 tog, k 1, 0, k 3,0, n, 
k1,n, p1, p2 tog,k 1, 0, k 1. 

4th row—Knit 1, p 3, k 1, p 2, 
k 2, o,n,k Lpakip2k 
p2, k1, p3, k 3, p3, k 1, p 2, 
1, p2,k 1, p3,k3,0,n,k1. 

5th row—Slip 1, k 3, 0, n, k 1, 
1,0,n, pl,n, pl.n,p1,n, 
, 0, k 3,0, k 1, 0, n, p1,n, 
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n, pl, n, 0, k 1, 0, k 3, 0, n, 
1,n, 0, k1,0,k 1. 

h row—Knit 1, p 4, k 1, p 1, 
o,n,k1,p4,k1, p1,k1,p 
1 
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, p4,k 3, p4,k1,p1,k1, 
1, p 4, k 3, 0, n, k 2. 
h row—Slip 1, k 3, 0, n, k 1, 
3, o, k 3 tog, p 1, k 3 tog, o, 
o, k 3, 0, k 3, 0, k 3 tog, p 1, 
tog, o, k 3, 0, k 3,0, n,k 3 
o, k 3, 0, k 1. 
h 
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row—Knit 1, p6, k 2, 0, 
n,k 1, p 6, k 1, p 6, k 3, p6,k 1, p6, k 3, 
o, n, k 2. 

9th row—Slip 1, k 3,0,n, k 1, 0, k 5,0, k 3 
tog, o, k 5, o, k 3, 0, k 5, 0, k 3 tog, o, k 5, o 
3, 0, k 3 tog, o, k 5, 0, k 1. 

10th row—Knit 1, p 7, k 2, 0, n, k 1, p 15, k 
3, p 15, k 3, 0, n, k 2. 

Knit one half-yard. 

Finish ends same as lower edge. 

Pick up stitches on upper edge, and knit 8 
stitches, then narrow; repeat to end of row 
Knit across plain 4 times und bind off. 


Crochet Edge. 


Make a chain of 58 stitches ; turn. 

lst row—Skip 3 stitches of ch, put 1tcin 
each of next 3 sts, ch 4, skip 3 sts, 1 tc in each 
of next 2 sts, * ch 6, skip 4 ch, 1 dc in next st, 
ch 6, skip 4, 1 dc in next st, ch 6, skip 4, Ide 
in next st, ch 6, skip 4, 1 tc in each of next 2 
sts; repeat from star, 1 dc in last 2 sts, ch 5, 
turn. 

2d row—One t c in each of 2tc’s, 1 tcin 
next 2 sts of ch, ch 6, 1 dc in centre of ch 6 of 
last row, ch 6, 1 d c in centre of next ch 6, ch 
6, 1 t c in 5th and 6th sts of ch, 1 in each of 
next 2t c's, l in each of next 2 sts of ch, ch 6, 
1 d cin centre of ch 6 of last row, ch 6, 1 de 
in centre of next ch 6, ch 6, 1tcin 5th and 
6th sts of ch, 1 in each of next 2tc, ch4,1te 
in last 4 sts, ch 3, turn. 

3d row—Skip the first st, 1 tc in next 3 sts, 
ch 4, 1 tc in next 6 sts, ch 6, 1 d c incentre of 
next ch 6 of last row, ch 6,1 t cin 5th and 6th 
sts of ch, 1 in each of next 8, ch 6,1dcin 
centre of next ch 6, ch 6,1 t cin 5th and 6th 
sts of ch, 1 tc in each of next 4, 12 tcin loop 
of last row, fasten with Ld c in last st of first 
row, ch 3, turn. 

4th row—One t c between each of the 12 tc 
of last row, 1 tc in next 8 sts, ch 6, 1 tc in 5th 
and 6th sts of next ch 6, 1 in each of next 12 
sts, ch 6, 1 tc in next 8 sts, ch 4, bt cin last 4 
sts, ch 3, turn. 

5th row—Skip the first st, 1 t cin next 3 sts, 
ch 4, 1 tc in next 6 sts, ch 6, 1 d cin centre of 
ch 6 of last row, ch 6, skip 2 t c of last row, 1 
te in next 10 sts, ch 6,1 dc in centre of ch 6, 
ch 6, skip 2tc, 1tcin next 6 sts, *ch 2, skip 
2 tc’s, {tc in next; repeat from star 5 times, 
ch 2, turn. 

6th row—Five tc in last hole made in last 
row, 1d cin top of ch, and so on until the 6 
holes are filled—this gives you6 scallops—ch 
3, 1t cin next 3 sts, ch 6, 1 dc in centre ot ch 
6 of last row, ch 6, 1d c¢ in centre of next ch 
6, ch 6, skip 2tc, 1 tc in next 6 sts, ch 6,14 
¢ in centre of ch 6, ch 6,1 d c in centre of next 
ch 6, ch 6, skip 2 tc, 1 tc in next 4 sts, ch 4, 1 
t cin last 4 sts, ch 3, turn. 

7th row—Skip 1 t c of last row, 1 tc in next 
3 sts, ch 4, 1 tc in next 2 sts, * ch 6, 1dcin 
centre of ch 6 of last row, ch 6,1 de in centre 
of next ch 6, ch 6, 1d cin centre next ch 6, 
ch 6, skip 2t¢, 1 tc in next 2 sts, ch 6; repeat 
from star until you reach the last two stitches, 
1 t cin each of them, ch 5, turn. 

Repeat from 2d row, fastening the next 
scallop with d c¢ in first small scallop of last 
one. H. E. K. 


-—___—_ 


Rigolette in Shell Stitch. 
(Requested.) 


Three laps of Split Zephyr, bone crochet” 
hook. 
Make a chain of 5 sts, turn and work 6dc in 





the 5th ch st from the hook, draw the stitches 
out long, as it makes a prettier shell. 

2d row—Chain 4,6d cin top of first dc in 
shell, 1 s cin top of 4th d cin shell, 7 dc in 
top of 4 ch (which forms the first d cin shell 
in first row). You have two shells in this 
row. Work 33 rows more like second row. 
You will have 35 shells in the last row. Con- 
tinue making shells all round the piece in 
working the last row. 

For border—One d-c in top of first d cin 
shell, *ch 3, catch with sc in first st of same 
ch 8—which makes a picot, 1 dc in top of 
next d cin shell. Repeat from star five times, 
lscinthese which is between the shells. 
Continue in this way round the three-cornered 
piece. ALICE. 


” 
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Splasher. 


A very pretty, inexpensive splasher can be 
made by taking a square of turkey-red calico, 
size desired. Turn down: a hem, two inches 
or more in width, baste it, then work a row of 
white feather-stitching on edge of hem. Work 
a spray of leaves or blossoms in outline stitch 
in upper left-hand corner. 

Pockets of any size and shape wished may 
be fastened on by feather-stitching round the 
edges. 

Starch stiffly and iron. 
prised at its prettiness. 

A good substitute for embroidery cotton, is 
the threads drawn from old-fashioned, narrow- 
striped bed-ticking. That with wide stripes 
-often fades. The threads from turkey-red 
table linen also do nicely—the colored threads 
for working on white, and the white for col- 
ored materials. The threads not used in 
working, when wound on an empty spool, are 
handy for basting, except whére a great 
amount of strength is required, as in waist- 
seams, etc. Koo.a. 





You will be sur- 


Bag for Opera-Glasses. 


Cut a piece of pasteboard one-quarter of an 
inch larger than the large end of glasses. 
Cover it with plush or velvet—any color 
desired—and the silk lining for the inside. 

Measure the length of plush to fit easily 
round the edge of covered pasteboard. Have 
the bag inches deep. Have the lining same 
size. Sew the plush together to within one 
inch and ahalf of thetop. Turnin a seam, 
and sew the bottom of bag to the pasteboard, 
first pining it at the = Bed and having the 
fullness come even. Do the same with the 
lining, having all seams come between the 
plush and lining. Bring both up, and hem 
the plush on to the lining at top. Leave an 
opening one-half an inch long one inch from 
the top. Two runnings for cord or narrow 
ribbon, one inch from top. FLORENCE. 

—_— 


B. 8., Crawford, Miss.:—You ask how to 
crochet a eircular. Do you mean a shoulder 
cape? Answer, signing your full name. 

M. F. Knapp. 


M. N., Brooklyn.—Send address, with two- 
cent stamp to M. F. Knapp. 






















ge, GARMENTS GUARANTEED TO FIT 
ty PERFECT wiTHourT TRYINGON. 


jj}OF REE © 


by return mail full descriptive 
<~ circularsof MOODY'S NEW TAIL- 

OR SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Any lady of ordinary intelli- 

ence can easily and quiekly 
tlearn to cut and make any gar- 
ment, inany style to any meas- 
tees ure for lady or child. Address 
ate) MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI. O. 





EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
boz—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 


mailon receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 


in each package. Send Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelpbia, Pa, 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 








Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prospectus and Sample Perforated 
Stamping Pattern. Mention this 
paper. M. J. CUNNING & Co., Cin., O 


A NEW LADIES, 


Do you know MM. Heminway & Sons 








CROCHET Silk be make a new = - 
artistic drapery colors—specially 
SILK. twisted for work done with a fine 





crochet hook ? 
IT WILL NOT SPLIT OR WEAR ROUGH. 
Ask at Fancy Goods Stores for 
HEMINWAWS CROCHET SILK. 


& Reduce your bills one-half, BEST KID STOCKING 
A MEEL PROTECTORS 25 ets (stamps . For Ladies, 
a ae ARNING Lihildrea & men. 
t et stamp Mention size of boots worn 
lor circular. N. M. LADD. 
49 LEVERETT st. BosTON, mass. STOCKINCS 
CHILDREN’S KNEE PROTECTORS, 60c. 


Bickford Family Knitter, 
Knits everything required by the 


household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 


A. M. LAWSON, 
2783 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
FRENCH FANCY WORK. 
The new art of making STRAWBERRIES. 
Samples sent by mail, 10 cts. “Also French decorative 
Art work. Can be taught by mail. Address with 2c. 


I 
stamp for particulars. Mrs, ©. E. HOWARD 
21, Union Park street, Boston, Mass 


EMBROIDERY SILKS, IMPORTED 
25 Skeins Embrotdery Silk, - 10 Centa. 
Ss « Etching - - e 3 ° 
2 * Filoxselle - . - 16@0—Ci«® 

Say what color you wish. % ounce assorted Waste 

Silk, 10 cents. Sample book of Buge’s Patent Stamping 
Patterns, and 12 good designs, 25 cents. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 

















I had tried best parte 
and numerous medicines with- 
out relief for a severe lung 
affection, but a few bottles of 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer 

SET ME ALL RIGHT. 
Many of my friends have used 
it, and, like myself, consider it 
the best cough remedy ever 
discovered. M. D. Stratton, 
Watertown, N. Y. 25c., 60c. 
and $1. All Dealers Sell it. 


FANCY DYEING AT HOME, FAST COLORS 
with Perfection Dyes, FAST Cotton Colors, Turkey- 
Ked, Pink, Green, Orange, and fifty Po pular 
shades for Cotton, Weol and Silk. Goods delivered free. 
Pkg. 10c. ; 1 doz. 80c. ; 3 doz. $2.25 ; 12 doz, $8.00. 
W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 

5] ( An Hour made selling New Nickel-Plated 
m1. Broom Holders. Sample and terms 
T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn, 





Leal 








AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 





FOR THE CURE OF * 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Debility, Wasting Diseases and Scrofulous Humors 

Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it,are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds u the 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and y. 
creates new, rich and pure blood,—in fact rejuvenates 
the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD, 
NERVE, BRAIN. 
This preparation is far superior to all other prepara 


tions of Cod Liver Oil; it has many imitators. but no 
equals. The results following its use are its best recom. 
mendations. Be sure as you value your health. a 
yet the genuine. Manufactured only by Dr, A. B.WIL- 
BOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 








EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


send the Bve packages fir 82.40, post 
mplete sets for es. 40, post-pai 
sor 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 « ents fer Festage, at Prang 


‘a and other tine Easter Card, togeth hands« Birthday 








paid, and of the 


REWELL RatcueT Mop 


LATEST «* BEST SELF- 
WRINGING MOP. 


Valuabie improvements over all others. Perfect ratchet device for 
holding cloth when wrong. This feature alone worth the price. Heavy 
twine cloths knit by a patent process. Outwear all othercloths, yet 
ape easy to wring, and absorb water like asponge. Malleable castings. 

Steei wire. Bright finish. Cannot rust. Hard wood handles. 
No. 5. For 1. 00, and s nts for Postage, 7 ; 

souvenir Booka, wit appropria t eS : pf perfect self.w ringing mop. goats just 
eo mt oe Sees eet comentens ms ona meee torent Oo 

-BI HD > , 5 ‘e 2 Wine ) he gres pOr-s3 0 e 
‘ ard vot Prang’s 0 ¥ PAG Ke T. For 50 Ceuta, 17 Fine No experience necessary. Our methods, and merits of the 
No. ¢-—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 mop, assure success. Best terms. Weallow for freizhts 
c ards, of Marcus Ward's, Prang’s Cards, « Energetic men and women investigate thie. NO FOR 


TUNE TO OFFER TO YOU, BUT SPLENDID RE- 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. TURNS FOR HONEST LABOR, Illustrated circulars free, 
Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Conte, and #1.00 « 


CEO. M. REWELL, 
or Auniversary, which will t cted with caré 271 Public Square, Cleveland, o. 
ages as specified 
= FO" TEACHERS. 
All things young, and fair, and sweet 50 Mare =e ard’s, Prang’s and other beautiful Cards 
d b r ’ P ? ’ alike ‘or ), and § cent Postage And for &@ cents 
Come the Easter-morn to greet, ents for Postage, 25 cards, no two alike 


Be and a Calendar for 1890 


No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 ¢ ents for Postage, 10 large 


and 
Sner ‘ ards from the above publisher 


ther with a shaped monotint 

Ne. z See 25 Cents, and RJ h. e nts for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tue ke, Ward's and other be 

No. oF —For = Conta, and 4 ‘Cents for Postage, 5 Easter 
Booklets t dt ] 


handsome 
autl € 


tail pri 
No. 6.- 


ach, for Birthday 
for different tastes and 














oe HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


And for 6@ cents, a DISSOLVED AND QUICKLY REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable use isthe Best Paper IA O Dp CS N S 
made 


COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium- 
U. S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest 
fashionable 
PND CARTER’S TYPE- WRITING PAPERS. 
the market 
e guarantee our i lowest in America 
es and number of sheet © @ pound, sent on 


ondence. 


no two 





riced but Fine Grade. 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
aper made. Is very 


DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In Compounp1nG, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, 
and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE, Itis perfectly pure, free from all 
injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. Itacts mildly but surely, and you XY > 
will be surprised and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair Be 5 
disappears asifby magic. Ithas no connection whatever with any other preparation ever @ 
used for a like purpose, and no sclentific discovery has ever attained such wonderful results. 7 CANNOT 
FAIL. If the growth be light one application will remove it permanently, the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, although all hair will 
be removed at each application. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use 
Modeue to destroy its growth. Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard will find a priceless boon in Modene, which does away with shaving. It 
penctrates the hair follicle or sac and dissolves the life principle, thereby rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is 
guaranteed to be as harmless as water to theskin. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed from 
observation) on receipt of price, $1,00, Largest size bottle, containing three times as much Mode ne, and sufficient for any case, 
$2.00 per bottle. Send money by letter with your full address written plainly. — sacredly private. Postage stamps 


received the same ascash. (Bk SURE TO MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPrRR.) Add 
NATI, OHIO. GENERAL AGENTS 





‘*Best and cheapest ip 


Sample sheets of paper and envelope 


from 10 cents a pound and 
receipt of 15 centa. These 


papers are the rect sizes and finish fo 


up ward, with 
fashionable 


SPECIAL OFFER. On orders of $10.00 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. 

Club y« order with friends and take adv 
ENG RAVED VISITING © ARDS. For #1.75 we 
nishe wh Hho — and Vlese-Cay | -dedeonye ys, Street Dies, Crests 
our pr ses. Weemploy only the best workmen and use 


antage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 
send a copperplate, finely engraved, with 50 card 
and Stamping. Samples free on application All the 
the finest cards, We guarantee satisfaction 


hatimat fur 
work is done op 


ee seit boxes of fine «tationery, plain or Illuminated, for 85 cents, 50 centa, T5 cents, 61.00 to 82.00 
each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CAR’DER & CO., 
3 Beac >on Street, Boston. 


A FINE GO a 


HUNTING CASE 


agtnts } MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. CINCIN 
WANTED * MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. * * 3 AND ADVERTISERS 
° or YOU CAN REGISTER YOUR LETTER AT ANY POST-OPFICE AND INSURE ITS BAPE DELIVERY. WANTED, @ 
000 REWAR To assure the publicof the merits of Modene, we send with each bottle a legal agreement to forfeit One 
$i, * Thousand Dollars to any Purchaser if Modene fails to permanently remove the hair, or discolors or 


injures the skin in the slightest manner, or produces any unpleasant sensation or feeling when applying or ever afterward. EVERY 
FILLED BOTTLE IS GUARANTEED, (CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT AS IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN.) 
(stem winDb) = " 


[50 CENTS AYEAR] NEW YORK( SSO] ScENSACO AES oad 


























The Question, “Is Marriage 
a Failure,” Settled at Last. 


* You see, it works this way,” said a plump, 
rosy-cheeked little wife to a friend of ours the 
other day. ‘*When I used to sort o’ scold 
Harry in a verbal form for coming home late 
at night or for not remembering my little 
commissions and requests during the day, he 
would grow nervous andirritable and perhaps 
say sumething ugly back at me. ‘Then, pos 
sibly, ’d retort with more force than I really 
meant, which only made a bad matter worse 
So on reflection, 1 decided to put all my littl 
‘curtain lectures’ on paper. ‘lodothisspeed- 
ily, I procured a MERRITT Typewriter, cost 
ing only $15.00 complete. Now I use fewer 


Gent's orLady'sSize 


+518. 


witty ELGIN, WALTHAM, on any 
POPULAR BRAND OF AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

We will send to any address one of these beautiful, 
well-tinished Watches, with a fall guarantee that they 
will wear well at least 20 years, you to havethe hn ~ 
ilege of examination before you pay for it, and 
if not perfectly satisfactory to be returned to us 
aé our expense. No such offer has ever been made 
by any one, The quality is as good as is 


Generally sold for $38 to $40. 


We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you willshow it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very large 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at this 
low price. We will give you ample evidence of our 
ability and intention to make govd our 


WRITTEN CUARANTEE, 


which accompanies each Watch, We are manufacturers 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering, state 


HONEANDT wf 
éeqseurel MIKESTIE . ETH ie 
© NO Er TS sa 


FOR MARCH, 1890. VOL 6. NO. 11. 


words than formerly, say exactly what I want 
to and say it in a cool, dispassionate, pleasant 
style, inclose it in an envelop and hand it to 
Harry with a kiss as he is departing for his 
office. Of course he reads it at his leisure, it 
serves asa gentle reminder to his memory, 
anc if he wants to se ol 1 bac tk, you know Pm 
not present to hear, and he knows that, too, 
Then he thinks of the kiss I gave him as we 
parted and he knows [ love him, and the re- 
sult is, all my reasonable requests are granted. 
No, indeed, marriage is not a failure in our 
home ig 

Morat—Let all husbands and wives pro- 
vide themselves with the MERRITT Type 
writer and do all their scolding and fault find- 
ing in printed letters addressed to each other 
and see if married life is not a success. No 
slips of the unruly tongue then 


o— 


SPECIMEN OF WORK. 

This is exact copy 
The MERRITT'S work. It 
is equal to that of any 
High Priced Typewriter. 
Relieves fatigue from 
Steady use of pen. Im- 
proves spelling and 
punctuation. Interests 
and instructs children. 
The entire correspond- 
ence of a business house 
can be done with it. 
Learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints 
capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters, 
78 in all. 


—o— 


of 


Sent To Any Appress On Recerpr Or $15. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
SOLE AGENTS. 


TEETH | with Crystalline. Stops 
Pain and Decay Lasts a lifetime 
- TRUMAN,M.D.,Wells Bridge,N.Y. 


Pinter s SHAM HOLDER nicely nickel-plated 
Age ate . me i crews complete to any address for 10 cts. 
a T. M. Gandy, Cc hester. Cc onn. 


Fill Your Own 


Cire ular free, q 


‘CORNS # IANT CORN Z ZILLEB ct ures ward evant. 

25c. by mail, H. A. MINEB, Malden, Mass. 

SIC FREE | feo eras 
ae | 


worth of choice new music, free IA. 
1a SI SAI, FOU RNAL. : 
16 Chestnut St... Phila. Pa 


the make of movement preferred, and give us an idea of 
the style of case, and we will do our best to please you 
Write us for any fuller information, references, &c 


PENN WATCH CoO., 
(40 &. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





Menai ed for the Trade b by 


ELY, GOLLINS & HALE, 


66 West 23D STREET Ew York, 
r205 MARKET Srreet, PHILADELPiiA, PA 
119 SourH Main STREET, Str. Louis, Mo 


OTIS CORBETT, 


148 to 154 West 23d St., New York. 


DR. WIL FORD HAL LS 


Hyvienic Treatment is being 
thousands of the leading physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men, and thinking people throughout the country, 
many of whom have given us letters. 

It takes directly hold of the worst cases of consti 
pation, dyspepsia, liver complaints, headaches, heart 
disease, incipient consumption, diz abetes, and Bright's 
disease of the kidneys, shoumation. fevers, and in 
flammation of the lungs, and of other internal or 
vans, not by attacking these so-called diseases di 
rectly, but by radically neutralizing and removing 
their causes, thus allowing nature herself to do her 
work unimpeded 

For further information regarding this medicine- 
less treatment call upon or send_a 2-cent stamp to 
A. T. BATES, Room 46, 161 La Salle St., Chicago 


A-CORN SALVE. 


Removes the Toe-Corn Every Time, 


NO PAIN! NO POISON! 


‘After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
the e been for a year.” Mrs.K.A.Collins, Havana, il 


=T BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND I5 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., CRSRE ONS. Pa. 


FRE SAMPLE CARDS‘)... 


OUTFIT FREE 
U. 8. CARD CO. ‘CADIZ, ‘O10. 
LADY DY AGENTS on OE vi th rae win Me LAD Ed ond CHILDREN, 
Scrap Pictures in great 


BOX wo, CHICAGU, ILLINOLW. 
300 ELEGAN variety for Scrap Book, 10ce. 


SC RAP BOOK CO., North Branford, Conn, 


CARD FINEST SAMPLE ‘2 of Gold rng Page, 
ards, ever offered, with AGRNT’S OL TEI fer 2 CE? 

with name on, ink pad pan «& 
Rubber Stamp rors Tis wesen wince acene 


National Card Co. +» SCIO, O10, 
outfit lc. 6 for 50c, King Stanp Co., North Haven, Conn, 


used and indorsed by 











at once. 


FICTION t=, 
Tus Beoux's Hemess - 


Misixtearartivo Pasniows 
Cane op Tue Terra 


In Pictunes 


FLOWERS:- 


Desionty0 axp Piawtino.— 
Tar Woman's Caat-Box 
Tae Neevre Wonnen 
Basy's Fartn (Porm) - + «+ - 


THE KITCHEN:-~ 
Sours + «+ - 
Ivouan Recirz von Conse . 











* «+ + « « Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Tue Orn Hover ix Tue House “-. 
Tag Scamter Cuong + + ~,* + «+ + + « 


eo © of e"s 0 © 08 © 2 
‘Two Potrs ty Canino pou Toe Sicp + + + + - 
anp Framep + + + 


PRACTICAL DRESS: 

@sprivo Srvies. —Noventres tx Desion — 
Common Sense ty Dagst—Tue Prarren Prowrce — 
How Praip 1s Usen.—Picrunesoue Caan — 


Tae Crest Lity.—Trattro Vor. — 


se 2 oa 


+ © + Emma Chalmers Monroe. 
Crapeino (A Hemonovs Porm) - - 


* © «© © © # « Juliet Corson. 
Cooxeny ron Tue Sick Room - 
Eprrostata avo Musctuayy + « 


- + Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
+ Sarah K. Waldron. 


Mra. John Sherwood. 
“Dr. Frank.” 
Maria Parloa. 
+ + « Emma Moffett Tyng. 


Co Or Oe e: # 
4 


Jenny June. 
} 


} + + « George R. Knapp. 
Agnes C. Stoddard. 


+ «© « « Eva Lovett Carson. 
+ © © © «+ « Annie L. Jack. 


+ Janet Runtz Rees. 
“Monica,” 
Lizzie W. Sanderson. 


enseee es 
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THE HOUSEWIFE: PUBLISHING NG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








(Reduced fac-simile of front page of permanent cover, beginning March, 1890.) 


Only 10 Cts. for “Housewife,” THREE MONTHS 


and your choice of Six Great Publications ONE 


YEAR. 


Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s or Butterick’s Delineator, as you prefer. 


N. B. 


to mention LADIES’ HoME 
Housewife. 


scriber to that publication, have 


JOURNAL, 


Mention April LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL as the 
answering this advertisement will each receive a year’s subscri tion to ¢ entury Magazine, Harper’s Mon 
Scribner's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, ee 3s Bazar or Butteric 

We want to find gut how many LaprEs* 
If you should be entitled to choose one of these publications, you can, if you are alre aly a sub- 
your subscription begin when present subse ription expires. ONLY 
CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS, or, 5 cents for One Year. 


Isat, 10th, 20th, 50th, 7Oth and 100th Ps cn 

nly or 
We do this to get you 
JOURNAL readers buy 


’s Delineator, as you prefer. 
HoMFE 


TEN 
Address 


THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York, N. Y. 








PTANOS., --%35.--ORGANS. 


Direct from 


ever made before. 


your own home before paying. 


Factory at Manufacturer's Prices. 
Every man_ his own agent, 


No such offer 
examine in 
Write for particulars. Address 


T. SWOGER & SON PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Beaver Falls, 


UBBERLESS and OporLEsS DRESS SHIELDS, de- 
R” lightfully, cleanly and always sweet. Soft, light 
and durable; sure to please every ‘lac y; 
. a pair. Money refunded if shie sids prove 

Excellent opening for lady canvassers. 


waterproof 
mailed for 2c 
unsatisfactory. ; 
— EO. 8. BROWN, Gen. Agt., 33 Kington St., Boston, | Mass., | v. 5. A. 


d goods to sell among frieuds cr neighbors av 25c. each. 
if you send $2.00 for the lot when sold, 
apense with a registered number, so they will be sure to reach you. 
nd you to any store in New York for goods on trust. 


Penn’a. 


12 best steel pens, | Faber eraser, 1 Confeder- 
ate bill, 100 foreign —— + 3 alligator teeth, 


1 shark’s tooth. The above is worth 40c., but to intro- 
duce our catalogue of novelties and curiosities, we will 
send it for only 1l0c, to pay postage. NovevLty Co,, 


{| 


Box P, Cuyahoga Falls, ¢ 


E WILL TRUST YOU 


with a $2.00 Lot of Importe 
on every dollar’s worth you sell, or give a handsome Present 
and description of Presents are mailed at our e 
you deal honestly we will send more goods and recomme 
A POSTAL CARD written plainly with ink will do. 

to send the money or return the goods not disposed of if we ask it. 





We allow you to = "7 
e lo 
If 


Answer 


Understand, we send only on condition that you agree 
Two lots "will not be sent toone family, and no 


second lot to anyone unless the first is paid for. Write your name out in full and state whether it is Mr., Miss or Mrs 


Cut out and keep this sgreement. 


Address THE P. OC. CO., STATION L, NEW YORK, and mention this paper 
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TO GIRLS IN THE OUTER WORLD. 


many 


outer 


T= intense bashfulnes 

girls when they go out 
world, comes often from 
For this there is but one cure: forget yourself 
and do not imagine all eyesupon you. In fact 
each one of us forms a ‘mall part of this 
lovely world, though one hardly think 
so in our secret thoughts 

Study repose of manner; do not play with 
your fingers, twitch your feet, or move about 
when talking. If you blush, do not imagine it 
a fault, when it is really a sign of modesty 
Learn to be good listeners if you would be 
thought bright, but do not be afraid to give 
your opinion when asked for it. Respectful 
attention to older people, patience with little 
ones, and a kindly consideration for those of 
our own age, are charming traits in a young 
girl. Do not be in a hurry to become a fully 
fledged woman; “youth has charms of its 
own unknown to maturity.’ 

Half of your awkwardness disappears if you 
know what to talk about, and in order to do 
this, keep posted upon the current topics of 
the day. These can be gleaned from news 
papérs, magazines and from mingling with in- 
telligent people. It is not necessary to read 
the sensational news contained in the papers 


afflicting 
into the 
ui sel f consciousness 


very 


can 


we “cannot touch pitch and remain unde- 
filed’’—but glance over the national and State 
news, reviews of the latest books; know 


whether we have a democratic or republican 
president, yet do not hold forth upon such 
subjects like an embryo politician. 

Above all things cultivate a ate sweet voice 
—*‘one of woman's charms’’—and a persuasive 
style of speaking. If naturally sarcastic re- 
gard it as a fault to be eradicated. In general 
conversation speak kindly of all, and be not 
too fond of the pronoun /. Personal experi- 
ences are not specially interesting unless to 
an intimate friend. Correct pronunciation 
and grammar, have been treated in previous 
numbers of the JournaL. Webster is good 
authority in case of any misgivings in these 
days of improvement and change. 

Consider a day lost when you do not accom- 
plish a kind act or learn something new of 
persons, places or things. If you can, secure 
a college training; but if not, become through 
personal study an intelligent, well-bred girl, 
unselfish woman and faithful friend, and with 
such among us this world grows nearer our 
ideas of Arcadia. Sometimes I think that a 
truly unselfish woman is the “ pearl of great 
price’’ that we read of; she is mach of a rara 
avis as these wonderful black pearls*valued far 
above diamonds. A splendid field for this at- 
tribute and self-sacrifice is offered in the family 
circle, as brothers and sisters are proverbially 
selfish and exacting. 

Probably you are tired of hearing about the 
use of slang; but in regard to its coarseness 
there can be no doubt, and a true woman is 
never coarse, Refined thoughts and actions 
bring a refined look, which redeems a_posi- 
tively plain face, so that by yielding to our 
personal yvanity—and we all have it or we 
would not be human—we may cultivate a de 
sirable trait, which otherwise might be too 
much of an effort, and a modicum of vanity 


causes us to make ourselves pleasing to others. 


BALL'S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to. break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 
If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 


them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
After Three Weeks Wear. 


(ORSET SE ET ETS It may be “eturned to usand 
money will be refunded, 
CHICAGO CORSET COMP’Y, 
Cutenge and New York. 

















 ORDINARIES~ Damles 

"| - LADIES’ GENTIEMEN’s - 
SaFETi iES, TANDEM SAFEIIES, 

=TRICYC LES.» 
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as been established in London 100 YEARS both as 


a pet A and as a SHAVING SOAP, has obta.ned 15 


INTERNATIONAL 


AWARDS, and is now sold in every city of the world. 


It is the purest, cleanest, finest, 
The most economical, and therefore 


for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES ; 


The best and most popular of all soaps 
and for use in the NURSERY it is recom- 


mended by thousands of inte llige nt mothers throughout the civilized world, 
because while se rving as a cleanser and detergent, its emollient properties 


revent the 


chafing and discomforts to which im/anis are 


EARS’ SOAP can now be had of 1 


SO liable, 
yearly all Druggists in the United 


States, BUT BE SURE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as Shereare worthless imilahons, 








PEER B 


Unexcelled for 
Chopping 
SAUSAGE MEAT, 
MINCE MEAT, 
HAMBURG STEAK 
FOR DYSPEPTICS, 
COPFISH, 
HOG’S-HEAD 
CHEESE, 
CHICKEN SALAD, 
HASH, 

CHICKEN 
CROQUETTES, 
PEPPERS, 

&e., &e. 
o-oo 
If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- 

PER from your 

Hardware Dealer 

send $2.00 to us 
and we will express 
by first fast train. 


Unexcelled for 
Chopping 
SCRAP MEAT FOR 
POULTRY, 
CLAMS, TRIPE, 
SCRAPPLE, 
CORN 
FOR FRITTERS, 
SUET, 
COCOANUT, &e. 


ALSO FOR MAKING 
BEEF TEA 
FOR INVALIDS, 
PULVERIZING 
CRACKERS, : 


&e., &¢. 
tiadiiiedl 


For Sale by the 
Hardware Trade 





ee 





ENTERPRISE 
MPG 00., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


. &, Family Size, 
$2.00. 


Send for 
‘Catalogue. 





AND RELIABLE 


ORNISH’S (ae ESTABLISHED. ORCANS 


The only firm of Manufacturers 
in America sellin 


and PIANOS. 


direct to Consumer. From Fac- 


OR ONLY © 


DOO 





20 CASH Mie TE DAYS? Trial, 


and the batance of 
paidin 7 monthly 








c ‘ORNISH’S Specially ae Cabinet Organ, Style * Cano-F 


Piette,” No, 10,000, contains 





‘sets Orchestral toned Resonatory 


Pipe Gun lity Reeds ; 5 Octaves ;, 10 3olo Stops; 2 Octave Coup B 
and Treble) ; 2 Knee Swellsand alllate improvements *s 


Dimensions.—65 in. high, 48 lon 


» 21 wide. 


WARRANTED FOR TEN LONG YEARS. SOLID WALNUT 


@ CASE, HIGHLY FINISHED. 


Handsome Stool and large} 


Instruction Book, making a Complete Musical Outfit. 


a reference as to your responsibility if 


ow DER,.—Sen 
for any Rater, Posfescter: Merchant or Express Agent, and 


Oo 


an will be shi oped at once on Ten Days’ Test T rial, 


and if not, after trial, satisfactory. you can returnit and we wat 


will pay freight ane both ways. 


RECSRENG 


We want eve 


soe, lomme rcial Agence 
fands of persons who for the last 
anstruments of our manufacture, 


NO MONEY REQUIRED UNTIL YOU ARE SATISFIED. 





@ Y ou run no Risk. 


"IRST NATIONAL BANK, Wasnina- 
in the U.8., and thou- 
0 years have purchased 


ECeae 


reader of this paper to write to-day for our 20pp. Tilustrated Catalan, You can save money 
Write whether you want to buy now or not. OurC atalogue wit 


Address: 


(Mention 22; CORNISH & CO. 


linterest you and you can getit for ae 


WASHINC 
NEW JE Se 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
AND RELIABLE, 








“MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES — 95 HARNESS 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD| 


All goods sold direct to the con- 

»** Pools” or “Trusts” 
Ww e stand on our own 
footing, and sell the ‘*‘ Murray ”’ 
on their world-re- 
nowned merits and low prices. 


sumer. 
for us. 


goods solely 


\ THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


More “ Murray” Buggies and 
Hiarness sold last year than any 
other two makes combined, 
which proves that their superior 
| qualities are appreciated. 





UY O oF THE MANU FAC TU RERS AND. SAVE THE AGENT'S AND MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS, 


Write for catalogue and Net Cash Prices, WILBER H. MURRAY MFG CO.CINGINNATI,O. 















‘STRAT TED: WS JE 
pies CO oU frie 


“08 CATALO 
n WFG.CO, 77 FRA LIN ‘ST. -i\2 —— ‘ST. Te WABASH AVES 
BOSTON ak YORK. - CHICAGO, 


vas 


a 








The ese Reviaste Foop 
For infants & rom 
Nota medicine, but a special 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomac h. 4 sizes cans. 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label). Palmer, Mass, 


FULL INFORMATION FREE. 
Address, Oregon Immigra.- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 


|PIRE [Es 


: y WRINGS URYER, WEARSLONGER and 

is the only wringer which does not have 
the crank attached to either roll, & is 
=~ comstructed in thie way te save Tabor. 
It ts warranted against défects, requires 
aevil and never r Pathe 











GORMULLY & JEFFERY 


Bicycles 


—AND— 


Tricycles 





MFG CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Sundries 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


se 


222-228 North Franklin Street, 


CHICAGO, 






Funnoer = 


It te the only purchase 
seal Wringer made. 


HIRES ROOT BEER 





178 Columbus Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ILL, 









i Does mot Grease the Clothes, Solid . 

White Kubber Hollis, Warranted. Sam- ware 

ple Wringers sent at wholesale price & 

2% from factory. med re sellit, 
Agents wa 

Empire Wringee Cow. A: auborn, N. %. 





Makes FIVE gallons of a Delicious, Sparkling, TEMPERANCE 
DRINK. Grateful at all times. Refreshing, recuperating, health- 
giving, and health-preserving. Quite distinctive from all other 
so called ROOT BEER. PURIFIES THE BLOOD, and 

fortifies the body against disease. Sold Everywhere. 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 


with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, puri- 
files anu perfumes the breath, beautifies and pre- 
serves the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


WHAT 


S300 Wil doin House Heating, 


Few are aware that a modern 
steam oF 


~ 










hot-water heating 
job which will work auto 
matically, run noiselessly, 
and reduce your coal bill 26 
per cent. over the hot 
air furnace, can ‘be put 
in an ordinary house 
for this sum, Our “ FUR. 
MAN BOILER” 
— d - Vantayges over all 
others. it wili put the heat where you want it. Ne 
dust, no gas. We carry instock 30 sizes. Work erecte« i 
any where in the United States Estimates free for the 
smallest house or largest block or church, Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Send for our 100-page Illustrated Book on 
Heating and Ventilation. Address 
HERENDEEN MFG. €0., 10 CLARK STREET, 


CHANCE FOR ALL 

TO ENJOVA CUP OF BERFECT TEA 

SPECIAL.—We will send by 
mail a trial order of 3}, Ibs. on 
receipt of $2.00. Name the kind 
of tea you are accustomed to us 
ing. Greatest inducement. 
bye GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥ 


HE nnn an 
ini CHAIR, 


a as 
en) 


GENEVA, N.Y. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaANy 











| Automatle Brake 


mall 
We retail at the lowest Ka ~~ Ft ol FREE 
wholesale factory prices, and KN i) WHEEL CHAIRS 
ship goods to be paid for on t (Ea 1 TO HIRE, 
delivery. Send stamp for “ay SPECIAL FREE 
Cotalo ue, Name goods desire ae a 


DELIVERY, 
UBURG MFG. CO., 145 N. ; Philadelphia, Po. 





A TOUR THROUGH 
THE WORLD'S WONDERLAND 


2 Yellowstone National Park 


Uncle Sam's 3500 square mile Museum of 
Nature's Wonderful Freaks, describing and 
illustrating “‘The Geysers” spouting hot 

water from 100 to 200 feethigh. “Mammoth 
Paint Pots” hurling hot mud from the 
bowels of the earth in all the colors of th« 
Rainbow.” ‘Hot Springs,” * Lime Stone 
Hoodoos,” “Volcanic Glass Cliffs, ‘* Petri 

fied Forests,“ ‘“‘Sulphur Lake,” Hell's Half 
Acre,” ete. A souveni: of 135 pages, 21 full 
page illustrations. Free by mail on receipt 
of 24 cents in stamps. 

W. C. RILEY, Pub'r, 
No. 4 Drake Block, 
ST. Pavu, MINN. 


LL Eee WOMEN 


Find it essential to their good looks t 
use la Duchesee Medicated Powder ow 
ing to its medicinal qualities of great 






































value, tor clearing the complexion; and 
endorsed by thousands of society ladies 
—Flesh, White and Brunette. At Drug 


" o—, 
IMPARTS ABEAUTIFUL # / 
\, Transparency anéistree from 
tenything that can poasibdly 
a -@ injure the shin 


gists everywhere, and 
©, BR. BAILEY, 
20 Cedar St., New York. 
Sample box 10cts., post-paid. 


3 OZ. 02. box, ' 2» cts., post- paid. 
BLISHe, 
geXPBLISHE, 


BARRY'S «tsi: 


i Fa 


‘fie 6) HAIR & SKIN 
%/ 










An elegant dressing ex 
quisite ly perfumed, re 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 

a causes the hair to ‘grow 
Zhick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muécies, and 
quickly healing ents, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 











